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NOTE 


The paragraph numbers in this Report are the same as those 
in the Interim Reports, with the Chapter numbers prefixed. 
Similarly the numbers given to recommendations in the Summary 
of Conclusions and Recommendations are the same as those in 
the Interim Reports with the Chapter numbers prefixed. Thus 
Recommendation No. 6.15 is recommendation No. 15 on the 
subject of Preparation and Execution of Development Projects 
which is dealt with in Chapter 6 of this Report. 



CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Appointment of the Committee .—The Administrative Reorganisation 
Committee was appointed by the Government of Maharashtra under Government 
Resolution, General Administration Department, No. ARC-1062-0 & M, dated 
the 19th September, 1962 with the following as members : 


Shri S. G. Barve, Minister for Finance ... Chairman 

Shri v. P. Naik, Minister for Revenue ... Member 

Shri S. B. Chavan, Minister for Irrigation and Power ... Do. 

The Chief Secretary to Government ... Do. 


Lt. Gen. S. P. P. Thorat, Chairman, Maharashtra Public Do. 

Service Commission, Bombay. 

Shri P. L. Tandon, Chairman, Hindustan Lever Ltd., Do. 

Bombay. 

Shri D. D. Sathe, Secretary to Government, Co-operation Do. 
and Rural Development Department. 

Prof. S. V. Kogekar, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona. Do. 

Prof. G. D. Parikh, Rector. University of Bombay, Do. 

Bombay. 

Dr. N. R. Deshpande, Prof, of Political Science, Nagpur Do. 
University, Nagpur. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani, Officer on Special Duty, General Member- 
Administration Department. Secretary. 

1.2. Changes in Membership of the Committee .—Shri D. D. Sathe ceased to 
be a member after his transfer to the Government of India, New Delhi, in 
April 1963. Consequent on the assumption of the office of Chief Minister by 
Shri V. P. Naik, Shri S. K. Wankhede, the present Minister for Finance, was 
appointed on the Committee in place of the former and Shri R. A. Patil, Deputy 
Minister for Revenue and Forests and later Minister for Revenue (now Minister 
for Industries, Electricity and Printing Presses) was appointed as an additional 
member. The late Shri S. G. Barve relinquished the office of Minister for 
H 4827—1 



2 REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION COMMITTEE 

Industries and Electricity and joined the Planning Commission at the end of 
April, 1965. Shri S. K. Wankhede was appointed Chairman of the Committee in 
place of Shri S. G. Barve on the 11th May, 1965. Shri S. B. Kulkami, Director, 
Administrative Staff College of Maharashtra State, Bombay, was appointed 
Member-Secretary of the Committee on the 23rd May, 1966 in place of 
Shri N. S. Pardasani, who continued to be a member of the Committee. 

1.3. Terms of Reference .—The terms of reference of the Committee were : 

(0 to review the organisation and functioning of the machinery of State 

Government in the different sectors at different levels with special reference 
to its capacity to undertake adequate development programmes ; 

(h) to assess the adequacy of the various measures taken to strengthen the 
organisation of development activities including delegation of administrative 
and financial powers, co-ordination of activities at district and divisional 
levels, popular participation through local bodies, Zilla Parishads, Co¬ 
operative agencies, etc., the setting up of autonomous bodies including 
Corporations, the expansion of training facilities for administrative and 
technical personnel and measures taken to expedite sanctions to schemes 
required for the execution of development programmes ; and 

(Hi) to recommend measures for improvement in the structure and 
methods of administration with a view to securing a thorough and detailed 
preparation of development programmes, their co-ordination and phasing so 
as to fit into the State and National Plans, and their expeditious and 
economic implementation. 

1.4. Tenure .—The Committee was initially appointed for a period of one 
year. But in view of the wide coverage and complexity of the problems to be 
investigated into, the Committee soon found that it was not possible to complete 
its work within so short a period. The Government, therefore, extended the tenure 
of the Committee from time to time and finally up to the 31st January, 1968. 

1.5. Appointment of Financial Adviser .—Shri S. L. Bhalla, Additional 
Secretary to Government, Finance Department, was appointed as Financial 
Adviser to the Committee. He continued in that capacity until July 1964 when 
he was transferred to the Government of India, New Delhi. 

1.6. Method of work .—The Committee was authorised to appoint Panels of 
officials and non-officials with specialised experience or knowledge for under¬ 
taking studies and formulating proposals regarding different sectors of 
administration. The Committee decided to make a close study of the administra¬ 
tive system at different levels through Panels in which, besides some members 
of the Committee, senior officers of the Department concerned and certain 
non-officials including members of the legislature, were included. 

The Committee did not issue a general questionnaire. Instead, circular letters 
were addressed to prominent non-officials, senior officers at the District level and 
above and selected associations and organisations with a request to forward their 
views on the several matters included in the terms of reference of the Committee. 
In response, replies were received front about 185 persons, containing a large 
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number of suggestions. These were considered by the Panels concerned as well 
as by the Committee before formulating their views. Some of the Panels paid 
visits to selected offices in order to gather first-hand information of the 
administration. Some of the Panels also appointed Sub-Committees or Groups 
to examine specific problems. 

1.7. Setting up of Panels. —The Committee set up two types of panels : 
(0 functional and (it) subject-wise. The functional Panels covered those aspects 
of organisation and procedure which have a bearing on administration as a whole, 
e.g., financial sanctions, budgeting, personnel management and purchase of 
stores. The subject panels were entrusted with the review of the functions, 
structures, lines of communication and practical working of major activities like 
education, health and industrial development. A list of the Panels set up by the 
Committee and their composition are given in Appendix A. 

The subjects not covered by the Panels were considered by the Committee 
in consultation with the Heads of Departments and officers concerned as well as 
certain non-officials. 

1.8. The Committee has formulated its own views and recommendations in 
the light of the reports submitted to it by the Panels and the various suggestions 
received by it. 

The Committee had submitted to Government the following eleven Interim 
Reports on the dates mentioned against each in order to facilitate early action 
on the Committee’s recommendations : 

Interim Report on Date °f submission to 

Government 

1. The Working of the Sachivalaya ... 28th May 1965 

2. Budget, Accounts and Financial 28th May 1965 

Procedure. 

3. Education ... 16th June 1965 

4. Public Health and Medical Relief ... 16th June 1965 

5. Industrial Development ... 16th June 1965 

6. Problems of Urban Development in 16th June 1965 

Municopal Areas. 

7. Preparation and Execution of Develop- 27th July 1965 

ment Projects. 

8. Printing and Stationery and Stores 27th July 1965 

Purchase. 

9. Personnel Administration ... 24th September 1965 

10. Land Administration ... 3rd June 1966 

11. Public Works ... 12th September 1966 

'The above reports have been incorporated without any substantial changes 
as Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 and 17 in this Report, except for 
Chapters 3 and 4 where the changes made are briefly indicated in the foot-notes. 

The organisational position described in these Chapters is the position existing 
on the dates of submission to Government of the respective Interim Reports. 
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On 4th July, 1964 the Committee had also submitted to Government its 
recommendations on the question of Redress of Public Grievances in anticipation 
of its final Report. These have been incorporated in Chapter 19 of this Report. 

1.9. Scope of the Committee’s Report .—The Committee did not consider 
it necessary to study the activities of the Police Department and the Home 
Guards Organisation, as Government had already appointed the Police 
Commission and the Home Guards Evaluation Committee respectively to examine 
the activities of these Departments. Similarly it was not considered necessary 
to examine the working of District Revenue Administration as Shri M. G. 
Pimputkar had recently made a detailed study of District Revenue Offices in his 
Report submitted in 1958. The Committee has, however, studied the working 
of Land Administration, which forms a major part of the duties of the Revenue 
Offices. The Panel of the Committee on Land Administration has studied the 
revenue administration at the taluka and village levels after paying visits to a few 
talukas, and the Committee has made recommendations on taluka and village 
administration in the chapter on Land Administration. 

1.10. The Committee has also not made any specific recommendations 
relating to the organisation of the following Heads of Departments : 

(1) Commissioner of Labour and Employment Exchanges. 

(2) Commissioner of Sales Tax. 

(3) Director of Transport. 

(4) Inspector General of Prisons. 

(5) Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

(6) Inspector General of Registration. 

(7) Superintendent of Stamps. 

(8) Charity Commissioner. 

(9) Administrator General and Official Trustee. 

The concern of these Departments with development activities is very 
limited. There were also no problems peculiar to these Departments which 
needed special consideration by the Committee. Some of the problems raised by 
these Departments were of a general nature and common to all Departments. 
These are already covered by the Committee’s recommendations on functional 
subjects like Budget, Accounts and Financial Procedures, Personnel Administra¬ 
tion, Stores Purchase, etc. The Committee did not, therefore, consider it 
necessary to examine the working of these Departments specifically. 

There are also certain other heads of smaller departments and offices which 
have not been dealt with by the Committee, such as. Director of Languages, 
Aviation Adviser to Government, Registrar of Firms, Director of Small Savings, 
Examiner of Books and Publications, Superintendent of Parks and Gardens, etc. 
These Departments and offices are also generally covered by the Committee’s 
general recommendations on functional matters referred to above. 

1.11. The Committee has given only a broad outline of the organisation and 
functions of the Departments of the State Government dealt with in this Report. 
A separate volume entitled “ The Organisation of Government in Maharashtra,” 
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partly based on the material collected by the Committee, has been published by 
the Maharashtra Regional Branch of the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
to which that material was made available. This publication gives a fairly 
detailed account of the organisation and working of the various Departments of 
the State Government. The Committee did not, therefore, consider it necessary 
to burden its Report with purely descriptive material relating to the organisation 
and functions of the various Departments. 

1.12. Delay in submission of the final Report. —The Committee is aware 
that the submission of its final Report to Government has taken a long time. It, 
however, feels that the delay was inevitable in view of the elaborate method of 
inquiry through special Panels and also because the members of the Committee 
and its various Panels (including non-officials) were attending to this work in 
addition to their own normal duties. The Committee and the Panels were not 
whole-time bodies. In fact the full time stall of the Committee consisted only of 
one Under Secretary, one Superintendent, one Assistant, and two Clerks who 
assisted the Member-Secretary in his secretarial duties. However, as stated 
earlier, the Committee has already submitted to Government from time to time 
Interim Reports on various subjects, which form about three-fourths of the 
Committee’s recommendations contained in this final Report. 

1.13. Acknowledgements .—The Committee is grateful to the various 
individuals and organisations who sent in their views and suggestions. It also 
acknowledges its debt of gratitude to the officials and non-officials who served 
on the several Panels and also to the Secretaries of the Panels for their unstinting 
co-operation and help. 

1.14. The Committee was fortunate in having Shri N. S. Pardasani as its 
Member-Secretary during the major part of its tenure. The ability, experience, 
breadth of out-look and drafting skill which he brought to bear on the work of 
the Committee were a great asset to us. It is a pleasure for his colleagues to 
place on record their high sense of appreciation for the valuable contribution he 
made to the Committee’s deliberations and to the preparation of this Report. In 
the concluding stages of our work, the new Member-Secretary, Shri S. B. Kulkami, 
very .competently picked up the thread from where it had been left by his 
predecessor. It was largely due to the ability, industry and insight of Shri S. B. 
Kulkami that the Committee was able to bring its labours to a successful 
conclusion. Our sincere thanks are due to Shri Kulkami for his valuable services. 
The burden of preparing for the use of the Committee a vast mass of documentary 
material was very efficiently and cheerfully borne by Shri D. B. Chandavarkar, 
Under Secretary, Shri V. A. Koteshwar. Superintendent and other members of 
the staff of the Committee. For their silent but no less valuable contribution, the 
Committee would like to express high praise and sincere appreciation. 



CHAPTER 2 


ADMINISTRATIVE BACKGROUND 


2.1. The Administrative Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bombay in 1946 has, in Chapter III of its Report, given a succinct account of 
the evolution of the administrative machinery of the Province in the context of 
the successive constitutional reforms and other changes introduced by the British 
Government during the preceding half a century. In the following paragraphs, 
it is proposed to carry forward the account and to indicate in brief, against the 
background of the political and constitutional changes that have since taken 
place, the major problems that the State Government has had to deal with 
and the changes and improvements made in the administrative machinery of 
the State. 

Period from 1946 TO 1956 

2.2. Post-war problems .— It would be convenient to begin with the return 
of the Popular Ministry to office in April, 1946. The Ministry was called upon to 
face a number of problems which had arisen in the wake of the second world war. 
The major problem was the acute shortage of the necessaries of life, coupled with 
inflationary conditions. The Finance Minister observed as foUows in his speech 
introducing the Budget in the Assembly on 24th February, 1947 : 

“ With the war had come about conditions which gave rise to monetary inflation. 
The disruption of our trade in rice with Burma and the drafts made on our normal 
food reserves for feeding the fighting and auxiliary forces in India and in adjacent theatre* 
of war created a gap in the capacity of the country to feed itself." 

There were communal disturbances in 1964 and agrarian unrest in several 
parts of the Province in early 1947. The administrative machinery of the 
Province which had already been subjected to considerable strain during the war 
years, had to grapple with these problems of internal security and the ensuring 
of the necessaries of life to the community in the years immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities. The administration handled these problems with 
a fair measure of success. 
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2.3. Reconstruction Programme .—The Popular Ministry also gave its 
attention to the urgent task of development of the Province. The war-time 
Government of the Province, commonly referred to as the Adviser Regime, had 
drawn up a five-year programme of Post-War Reconstruction involving an outlay 
of about Rs. 60 crores. The Popular Ministry formulated a plan estimated to 
cost about Rs. 90 crores over the same period. The emphasis of the plan was on 
rural reconstruction as is evident from the following extract from the Press 
Communique issued by Government in June 1946 : 

“ The village will be the focal point of the Plan and rural development will be pressed 
forward vigorously so as to provide the villagers with all the necessaries and, as soon 
as practicable thereafter, also with all the amenities of an enlightened and cultured 
social life. Top priority will be given to schemes for providing an adequate supply 
of drinking water all the year round to all villages and for increasing the food-supply 
from all sources by an intensive and extensive campaign of all round agricultural 
development, scientific exploitation of fisheries, and the extension of sheep farming, 
poultry farming, etc. The useful employment of the enforced leisure of the rural 
population during the noil-agricultural season will be ensured by the active encourage¬ 
ment of cottage industries and secondary occupations.” 

The programme also provided for development and expansion of communica¬ 
tions, electrical power generation and distribution, provision of housing in urban 
areas, etc. 

The programme was prepared after it was discussed at a number of district 
conferences convened for the purpose. It comprised over 200 schemes touching 
ihe various aspects of development. It was later curtailed in consultation with 
the Government of India to Rs. 75 crores, as the Central assistance which was 
expected to be received in a substantial measure had to be cut down considerably. 
The Post War Reconstruction Programme was in operation for four years from 
1947-48 and a total expenditure of Rs. 56-51 crores was incurred on the various 
schemes included in it. With the appointment of the Planning Commission in 
1950 and the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan in 1951-52, the Post 
War Reconstruction Schemes became part and parcel of the First Five-Year Plan 
of the State. 

The implementation of the Post War Reconstruction Programme involved 
a considerable expansion of the administration and resulted in an increase of 
about 36 per cent in the expenditure on the pay of officers and staff employed 
by Government. 

2.4. Independence and Meanwhile epoch-making changes w-ere takine 

place in the country. Freedom came to India in 1947 but not without its bitter 
fruits, namely, partition riots and the displacement of large communities from 
their traditional homes. The partition riots had their echoes in communal 
disturbances in several parts of the State. It is estimated that about five lakhs 
of people migrated into Bombay Province from West Pakistan, mostly from Sind. 
The rehabilitation of these displaced persons was tackled with vigour. Relie! 
camps were opened and townships constructed for the poor and the needy among 
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them. They were also assisted in various ways such as grant of land, financial 
help, provision of special homes for the old, the infirm and the destitute, provision 
of housing, vocational training, employment, etc. 

2.5. Merger of Princely States. —A major change in the political structure 
of the country was effected by the integration of the numerous Princely States, 
Estates etc. The process can be broadly divided into three stages : first the 
accession of the Princely States to the Dominion of India ; secondly integration 
and constitution of the States into sizeable units and their democratisation ; and 
lastly the merger of the States into neighbouring Provinces. About 55 States 
and 254 Estates and Talukas were accordingly integrated and subsequently 
merged with the Province of Bombay. As a result, the area of the Province 
increased from about 76,000 square miles to 1 11 lakh square miles, the number 
of districts from 20 to 28 and the population (according to the 1941 Census) from 
20-8 million to nearly 30 million. About 40,000 employees of the former Princely 
States were taken over by the former Bombay Province. Of them, about 10,000 
retired from Government service on different grounds and the rest were absorbed 
in the various State services. The disposal of the pension cases of those who had 
retired and the fixation of pay of the others involved a considerable amount of 
administrative work. A large number of temporary posts had to be created for 
the absorption of the employees of the merged States, thereby swelling the ranks 
of the already existing temporary employees in the various Departments. 
Government later decided in 1951 to make a substantial part of the temporary 
staff (80 per cent of the temporary staff which was required on a long term basis) 
permanent with suitable retrospective effect, so as to mitigate the hardships of 
the temporary employees. 

2.6. General {post-war) revision of pay-scales of Government employees .— 
In view of the rise in the cost of living during the War and thereafter, there was 
constant pressure from the Unions or Associations of Government employees 
for increase in pay and allowances. The revision of the pay-scales of the 
Provincial Government employees was taken up in the light of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Central Pay Comission. The revised pay-scales were sanctioned in 
1948, with retrospective effect from 1st January, 1947, involving an expenditure 
of about Rs. 4 crores per annum (including expenditure on grant-in-aid staff). 

2.7. Introduction of Prohibition. —Government embarked on a policy of 
Prohibition in 1947. A three-year programme was drawn up for gradual 
introduction of prohibition and enforced from 1st April, 1947. On April 6, 
1950, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Indian Union, inaugurated the 
introduction of total prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs in the whole of 
Bombay State. Though this entailed a loss of Excise revenue, the loss was more 
than made good eventually by the revenue from Sales Tax introduced under the 
Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946. The enforcement of prohibition was entrusted to 
the police necessitating an increase in the strength of the police force. 

2.8. Appointment of the Administrative Enquiry Committee. —The Adminis¬ 
trative Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Government of Bombay on 
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28th November, 1946 under the Chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta to 
recommend, with special reference to the reconstruction and development plans 
of Government, the means of providing an efficient and economical administra¬ 
tive machinery. On Dr. Mehta resigning his membership of the Committee 
(owing to his pre-occupation with his work as Director General of Health 
Services), Principal D. G. Karve was appointed as Chairman of the Committee 
in December 1947. In its Report submitted on 30th April, 1948, the Karve 
Committee made a number of recommendations for improving administrative 
efficiency. Many of these were accepted by Government and implemented. The 
more important of the recommendations which were put into effect either 
immediately or in subsequent years are recapitulated below : 

(;') The Committee recommended that “ with a view to evoke in the 
people the highest measure of self-help in Local Self-Government activities, 
a policy on maximum possible decentralisation, financial as well as 
administrative, should be followed ”. The recommendation was accepted in 
principle for being implemented as and when circumstances permitted. 
Government placed progressively larger slices of revenue at the disposal of 
the various local authorities including municipalities, as mentioned in the 
Finance Minister’s Budget Speech of 21st February 1950. 

(//) The Committee recommended that " a public corporation is the best 
instrument of State trading activity ”. This has been accepted and 
implemented in the succeeding years, during which the following boards and 
corporations were set up : 

(1) The Bombay State Electricity Board, set up under the Electricity 
(Supply) Act, 1948 (Now the Maharashtra State Electricity Board). 

(2) The Bombay Housing Board established in 1949 (Now the 
Maharashtra Housing Board). 

(3) The Bombay State Road Transport Corporation formed under 
the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950 (Now the Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation). 

(4) The Bombay State Financial Corporation created under the State 
Financial Corporations Act, 1951 (Now the Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation). 

(iii) The Committee observed that “ Secretariat Departments should be 
regrouped in accordance with the principle of homogeneity ” and made certain 
suggestions for the regrouping of the Secretariat Departments. The 
principle underlying the recommendation was accepted by Government and 
the suggestions made by the Committee were partly accepted. In place of 
the then existing Education and Industries Department, the new Departments 
of Education (including Backward Classes) and Development (including 
Trade, Industries, Fisheries 3nd Co-operation) were created. Occasion was 
also taken by Government to transfer a number of subjects from one Depart¬ 
ment to another in conformity with the principle of homogeneity. 

(/V) An important recommendation of the Committee related to the 
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abolition of the posts of Divisional Commissioners and their replacement by 
a Board of Revenue. The earlier part of this recommendation was 
accepted and the posts of Divisional Commissioners were abolished with 
effect from 1st August, 1950, thereby bringing the District Officer, i.e. the 
Collector, into direct relationship with Government. 

The Committee also made a number of other recommendations which were 
accepted by Government. For example, the need for undertaking a systematic 
plan for reducing the burden of temporary staff; that the Collector should hold 
periodic meetings of District Officers of other Departments to co-ordinate the 
development activities of Government in a District; that the Collector's treasury 
functions should be delegated to Treasury Officers and a separate accounts 
service for the District Treasuries should be organised ; that the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics should be strengthened so as to co-ordinate and guide 
the statistical work in all Departments; that the recruitment to the higher 
administrative and subordinate services should be by open competitive examina¬ 
tion through the Public Service Commission ; that 50 per cent of the posts in the 
cadres of Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors should be reserved for direct 
recruits ; that promotions to higher posts should be made on the basis of positive 
selection ; that a Committee of Assistant Secretaries should be constituted for 
handling the O. & M. work of the Secretariat ; and that intensive courses of 
training should be organised both before appointment and during service. 

2.9. Appointment of the Officer on Special Duty (Retrenchment). —In 
accordance with one of the recommendations mentioned above, Shri K. P. 
Mathrani, I.C.S. was appointed as Officer on Special Duty (Retrench¬ 
ment) in the Finance Department with effect from 1st April, 1950 to carry out 
a comprehensive inquiry into the volume and nature of work handled by the 
Government at different levels and the scope for retrenchment. The Officer on 
Special Duty submitted separate reports in respect of each Department outlining 
the economies to be effected and the improvements in office procedure etc. to be 
made, as well as a general report in which the various recommendations are 
briefly referred to. By personal visits to a large number of offices in Bclgaum, 
Poona and Ahmedabad and discussions with the Heads of Departments 
concerned, he examined the work-load and the strength of staff in (he various 
offices and suggested certain "standard units of staff” for offices with similar 
responsibilities, such as Mahal Offices, Taluka Offices, Prant Offices and 
Collectorates in the Revenue Department : Sub-Divisional Offices, Divisional 
Offices and Circle Offices in the Public Works Department: Divisional Offices 
and Circle Offices in the Forest Department; District and Range Offices in the 
Police Department and so on. With the help of the “standard units of staff” 
an attempt was made at rationalisation and streamlining of the administrative 
machinery of Government. The Officer on Special Duty also introduced 
improvements in office procedure wherever they could be suggested during his 
visits to the various offices. 

2.10. Constitution of India—implementation of the Directive Principles. -- The 
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Constitution of India was adopted by the Constituent Assembly on the 26th 
November, 1949 and came into force on the 26th January, 1950. India became 
a Sovereign Democratic Republic. The State Government assumed increasing 
responsibilities with a view to securing the aims proclaimed in the Preamble to the 
Constitution and fulfilling the Directive Principles embodied therein. For 
example. Article 40 of the Constitution provides that the State shall take steps to 
organise Village Panchayats and endow them with such powers and authority as 
may be necessary to enable them to function as units of self-government. The 
Bombay Village Panchayat (Amendment) Act had been passed in 1947 under 
which the power and functions of the Village Panchayats were enlarged, their 
resources increased and Nyaya Panchayats established. Grants-in-aid equal to 
15 per cent of the land revenue or 25 per cent of the local fund cess, whichever 
was greater, were sanctioned to the Village Panchayats. 

In accordance with Article 45 of the Constitution, which enjoins the provision 
of free and compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 
14 years, compulsory primary education was considerably extended. Measures 
were taken for the welfare of the weaker sections of the people, in particular 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, in accordance with Article 46. Primary 
and Secondary education were provided free to the Backward Classes and 
substantial concessions were extended to them in the shape of land sites for 
building, grant of waste lands and other lands for cultivation, etc. Various 
special schemes for Backward Classes including Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes were also undertaken. Steps were also taken under Articles 47 and 48 
of the Constitution to raise the level of nutrition and standard of health of the 
people, in particular by the prohibition of intoxicating drinks and drugs and to 
improve agriculture and animal husbandry on modern and scientific lines. The 
fulfilment of these Directive Principles is a continuous process, which is still in 
progress. 

Article 50 of the Constitution enjoins the separation of the judiciary from 
the executive in the public services of the State. The State Government 
had already appointed a Committee in 1947 under the Chairmanship of 
Justice N. S. Lokur to consider the question of separation of the Judiciary. (The 
Committee was mainly concerned with the problem of separation of functions 
in the administration of criminal justice, as there had been no combination of 
the judicial and executive functions in this State so far as the administration of 
Civil Justice was concerned). In accordance with the Committee’s report, the 
Bombay Separation of Judiciary and Executive Functions Act was enacted and 
became law in June 1951. The new Act was brought into effect from the 
1st July 1953 on which day the two arms of administration were completely 
separated. 

2.11. The first General Elections .—The first general elections under the 
Constitution on the basis of adult franchise were conducted with remarkable 
success in January, 1952. They constituted an important landmark in the 
country’s history. Nearly 170 lakhs of voters went to the polls in Bombay State. 
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2.12. The First Five-Year Flan. —As stated earlier, the State Government 
had adopted a five-year programme of Post War Reconstruction in 1947. Under 
the guidance of the Planning Commission appointed in 1950, the First Five-Year 
Plan of the State was drawn up. The First Five-Year Plan aimed primarily at 
the continuation and consolidation of several development schemes undertaken 
by Government under the Post War Reconstruction Programme. As some of 
the newly merged Princely States contained a large percentage of Backward 
Classes, the State Government considered it desirable to extend the scope of the 
schemes already in hand to the new areas. Accordingly no new schemes were 
formulated at that stage. The First Five-Year Plan was, therefore, essentially 
an extension of the Post War Reconstruction Programme formulated in 1946-47. 
The total outlay on the First Five-Year Plan (for the period 1st April 1951 to 
31st March 1956) was Rs. 147T0 crores against the target of Rs. 146-31 crores. 
In addition, schemes like the Community Development Programme, National 
Extension Service, Local Development Works, etc. costing about Rs. 44 crores 
were undertaken during the First Five-Year Plan period, mainly with financial 
assistance from the Centre. 

2.13. The Scu vodaya programme. —The Sarvodaya programme, aiming at an 
all-round development of compact groups of villages, was introduced in the State 
in 1949-50. The programme was later incorporated in the Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme under the Five-Year Plans. Sarvodaya centres started in most 
of the districts of the State worked under the guidance of reputed social workers 
of the area. The centres engaged themselves in multifarious activities like the 
running of basic schools, hostels for backward class girls and boys and adult 
education classes, construction of school buildings, organisation of co-operative 
farming and lift irrigation societies where feasible, distribution of seeds and 
implements, construction of manure pits, development of cottage industries, 
organisation of medical relief, etc. 

2.14. Experiment in village level co-ordination. —In 1952-53, a reorganisation 
of the administrative machinery in the districts was attempted on an experimental 
basis in order to meet the needs of an intensive development programme. The 
experiment which was tried in the districts of Sholapur, Dharwar and Baroda in 
the first instance, consisted in the pooling of the subordinate staff of the various 
Departments, namely. Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation and Cottage 
Industries at the village level and training them as multipurpose workers. Sub¬ 
ordinates of these Departments and of the Revenue Department were given 
integrated training. These schemes later on culminated in the forging of a unified 
administrative agency at the village level designed to deal with all aspects of 
development activities at that level. 

2.15. Community Development Programme .—The Government of India 
initialed a Community Development Programme in 1952 under which selected 
areas were to be developed intensively by mobilising the village people and their 
resources with the assistance of Government. As described by the Planning 
Commission, the Community Development Programme is the method and Rural 
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extension Service, the agency for transformation of rural, social and economic life. 
1'he pattern of this programme has varied considerably since 1952. When the 
programme was started, a Project covered about 300 villages with a population 
of about 3 lakhs and a budget of Rs. 65 lakhs for a period of 3 years. It was 
Inter decided that the whole country should be divided by stages into Blocks and 
each Block should have a staggered programme over a longer period. A certain 
i; umber of Blocks were allotted to each State per year. The selected Blocks were 
[<’ go through a first stage of 3 years called National Extension Service with 
a Budget provision of Rs. 5-50 lakhs. This was followed by an intensive develop¬ 
ment stage of 3 years with a Budget of Rs. 15 lakhs. After this, the Block was 
expected to pass on to the post-intensive stage with a Budget of Rs. 30,000 per 
vcar. In predominantly tribal areas a special programme of Special Multi-purpose 
Development Projects with a population of only 25,000 and a Budget of 
k 27 lakhs for a period of 5 years was inaugurated. The pattern has since 
ift n further changed in accordance with the recommendations of the Balwantrai 
Mehta Committee which submitted its report to the Government of India in 
1 1 >57. According tc the existing pattern, each Block with a population of about 
mvOOO has to go through a pre-extension stage of one year with a Budget 
pi uvision of Rs. 18,000 mainly for agricultural expansion. If sufficient response 
ii the shape of local contribution etc. is forthcoming, the Block passes on to 
i i 'c i, which extends to a period of 5 years with a Budget of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

I'his is followed by Stage II for another 5 years with a Budget of Rs. 1 lakh 
pn annum. The Government of India have advised the State Governments to 
i ->ai ii the entire Block staff provided in Stage II on a permanent basis as 
> committed expenditure from its own resources. According to the Third Five- 
1 mu Plan, Blocks all over the country were to come at least under Stage I by 
< >. loi or, 1962 and this target has been achieved in Maharashtra State. 

16. Visits to districts by Ministers I Deputy Ministers. —In 1952, the State 
t. ,veminent decided that each Deputy Minister should have three different 
7s tnets from different regions allotted to him to enable him to keep himself 
a. pimnted with the conditions in the different regions. Accordingly, the Deputy 
M m <ors took conanizance of the grievances regarding all the departments in 
iIn districts allotted to them. They were also expected to look into the work 
of th- Sarvodaya Centres and Community Development Projects within their 
■ Dm is. The practice was later extended to Ministers as well. 

1 !7. Establishment of the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence 
f An Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Force was organised 
■a iih feet from 1st August 1953, comprising the Anti-Corruption Branches of 
.he Bombay City and District Police Forces (which had been established in 1946) 
pad k a tain other posts. The Force was reorganised in November, 1957 into an 
Ani < i ruction Bureau and its head was designated Director. The Bureau was 
rot- i-n itcd in April, 1959 as Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence 
B m 

Treasury reform. —A Panel of Officers was appointed by Government 
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in 1919 to suggest ways and means, of improving the work of treasuries in Bombay 
State. The Panel recommended the separation of the treasury organisation from 
the revenue organisation in the interest of the proper maintenance of the 
accounts of Government. A suggestion to this effect had also been made by the 
Reserve Bank of India. The recommendation was implemented with effect from 
1st April, 1955 in respect of District Treasuries only, which were brought under 
the control of the Finance Department, the Collector being designated the 
administrative head of the Treasury. Government also took over from the 
Accountant General the Pay and Accounts work in Bombay City, as desired by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of India, and established a separate Pay 
and Accounts Office. A Directorate of Accounts and Treasuries has since been 
set up under the control of the Finance Department with effect from the 1st 
January, 1962, and the District Treasuries as well as the Pay and Accounts Office, 
Bombay, have been brought under it. 

Period from 1956 onwards 

2.19. Reorganisation of States, 1956 .—The State of, Bombay was reorganised 
with effect from 1st November, 1956 in accordance with the States Reorganisation 
Act, 1956. The new State comprised the Districts of the old Bombay State 
(excepting the Kannad-speaking areas transferred to Mysore), the Vidarbha area 
of the old Madhya Pradesh, the Marathwada area of the old Hyderabad State 
and the Saurashtra and Kutch State areas. The area of the Bombay State 
increased as a result of the reorganisation from 1 11 lakh sq. miles to 1-91 lakh 
sq. miles and its population from 35-9 millions to 48-3 millions (according to 
the 1951 Census). The number of Districts increased from 28 to 43. Conditions 
in the several constituent areas of the new State, however, differed a great deal in 
the matter of the laws in force and the administrative pattern, organisation and 
personnel. 

The main tasks which the administration was called upon to handle 
immediately after the reorganisation related to the sanctioning of the revised 
structure of personnel for the various Departments., postings of about 11,000 
persons belonging to different classes of service allocated to the Bombay State 
(these were exclusive of persons who continued to hold localised posts), the sanction¬ 
ing of administrative and financial powers and other administrative questions like 
provision of residential and office accommodation, equipment, furniture, etc. 
The subjects dealt with by some of the Secretariat Departments were redistributed 
and in place of the Development Department and the Rehabilitation Department, 
the Departments of (i) Industries and Co-operation and (ii) Labour and Social 
Welfare were created. In view of the anticipated increase in the workload, 
a 25 per cent increase in the strength of the establishment of Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments and Heads of Departments was sanctioned on ad hoc basis. Later rules 
were framed for the absorption and fixation of seniority and pay of the allocated 
Government servants and orders were issued equating the posts held by the per¬ 
sonnel from the former Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, etc. States with comparable 
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posts in the old Bombay State, wherever such posts existed, to enable their being 
absorbed in the latter posts. 

The system of direct recruitment to the extent of 50 per cent to the cadre 
of Deputy Collectors, which had been abolished in 1950, was revived with effect 
from 1st January 1959. A number of Acts were passed unifying the laws in 
force in the different areas. During the year 1958-59 alone more than 84 such 
Acts were passed. The laws relating to Prohibition and the separation of the 
judiciary from the executive were also extended progressively to the non-Bombay 
areas. However, the process of unification of laws in the reorganised State is still 
in progress. A Land Revenue Code which seeks to unify and consolidate the 
provisions of the Land Revenue Laws in force in the three component areas of the 
State was enacted in 1966. 

2.20. Decentralisation of administration .—With the reorganisation of the 
State and increase in the number of Districts from 28 to 43, the need was 
felt for decentralisation of administration. The State was divided into six 
administrative Divisions and a senior officer of the Indian Administrative Cadre 
was placed in charge of each Division and given wide powers to supervise and 
co-ordinate the activities in the various fields in the Division. Several specific 
powers previously exercised by Government were delegated to Divisional Officers 
to enable them to function effectively in the implementation of the Community 
Development and National Extension Service Programmes. The Divisional 
Officer was also appointed as Chairman of the Divisional Development 
Council set up in each Division to advise Government in all matters affecting 
development activities generally. 

2.21. Delegation of Powers .—The posts of Divisional Officers were converted 
into those of Divisional Commissioners with effect from 3rd March, 1958 and the 
powers of the Divisional Commissioner were considerably enlarged by further 
delegation of financial and administrative powers. 

The question of delegation of financial, administrative and other kinds of 
powers to the administrative departments. Heads of Departments and the Regional 
Heads was also examined by Government in 1958-59 in the light of the orders 
issued by the Government of India delegating wider powers to their Ministries 
and subordinate Officers, and the powers delegated were liberalised. 

2.22. Land reforms .—Various land reforms had been initiated in the old 
Bombay State such as abolition of intermediaries, inams of different categories 
and special rayatwari tenures, consolidation of land holdings and reclamation of 
waste and khar land. An epoch-making measure was enacted in the shape of the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) Act of 1955 which 
provided for the compulsory acquisition of occupancy rights in their lands by 
the tenants on the Tiller’s Day, namely, April 1, 1957. A phased programme 
aimed at making the tiller of the soil its occupant was drawn up and is being 
implemented in the former Bombay State area. The Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 which was in force in Marathwada was amended 
so as to provide for the conferring of, occupancy rights on ordinary tenants. 
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Similar provision was also made in the tenancy law in force in Vidarbha and 
a new Act, namely, the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1958 was 
brought into force from 30th December, 1958. 

The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation Act, 1947 was 
extended to the new areas by an Act of 1958 which came into force from April 
1, 1 Q 59. Another important measure was the distribution of Government waste 
lands tc the landless people. The grantees were also given financial assistance 
in the form of subsidy and loans to purchase bullocks, implements, etc. A vast 
programme of soil conservation was also taken up. 

In order to provide for the more equitable distribution of land amongst the 
peasantry of the State, the Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Floldings) 
Act, 1961 was passed. The Act seeks to impose a maximum limit or ceiling on 
the holding of agricultural land in the State and also contains provision for the 
acquisition of land in excess of the ceiling and its distribution among landless 
persons, small holders, co-operative joint farming societies and farming societies, 
etc. The implementation of the various land reform measures has added to the 
responsibilities of the revenue administration. 

2.23. New Directorates. —A Directorate of Social Welfare was set up in 
November, 1957, comprising the three Wings of (/) Correctional Administration, 
(//) Backward Class Welfare (including Scheduled Castes and Tribes) and (Hi) the 
Third Wing, dealing with non-statutory work such as social and moral hygiene 
programme, education and welfare of the physically handicapped, etc. The 
Ayurvedic Section of the Medical Department was constituted into a separate 
Directorate of Ayutved in 1957. A Directorate of Mining was also set up in 
May, 1957, which was later redesignated as Directorate of Geology and Mining in 
June, 1958. 

Under the provisions of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, Govern¬ 
ment has set up the office of the Director of Municipal Administration in October, 
1966. The Director of Municipal Administration has been declared as the Head 
of the Department. The various powers relating to municipal administration 
which were previously exercised by the Divisional Commissioners and Government 
now vest in him. 

2.24. Vigilance Unit in the Finance Department. —A Vigilance Section was 
set up in the Finance Department in 1957, in order to deal with the problems 
of expeditious disposal of pending pension cases and old outstanding audit 
objections and audit inspection reports. Considerable work was done by this 
Section to expedite the disposal of pension cases and audit objections. The 
section has a sub-office at Nagpur. The section has since been transferred to 
the Director of Accounts and Treasuries with effect from 1st January, 1962. 

2.25. Technical Examiner’s Unit in the Public Works Department. —With 
a view to securing better technical and quality control of works in the Public 
Works Department, a Technical Examiner’s Unit was created under the Public 
Works Department on an experimental basis. The Unit inspects major and 
minor works when the works are in progress or after their completion in order 
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to find out whether any technical or financial irregularities have been committed. 
The Unit also undertakes such inspections on receipt of serious complaints from 
the public or on being directed by the Chief Engineers. The Unit has also 
examined the terms and conditions of contracts generally and has‘suggested 
modifications so as to remove the short-comings in the existing procedures and 
practices. The Unit has been held in abeyance, as its personnel is needed for 
work connected with Defence. 

2.26. Review of District Revenue Offices. —In October, 1957, Government 

appointed Shri M. G. Pimputkar, I.C.S., to examine the system of work in 
mofussil revenue offices and to suggest measures for simplification and 

streamlining of the procedure in these offices, training of staff with special regard 
to need for efficiency and quality in the disposal of work, effective office and 
field inspections, etc. Shri Pimputkar submitted his report in 1958. He made 
a number of detailed recommendations regarding the working of the revenue 
offices from the village level to Taluka, Prant and District Offices. The 

recommendations were examined by a Committee of Officers and a number of 
them were accepted by Government. These related to yardsticks of work for 
different categories of office staff, delegation of powers of the Collector to 
subordinate revenue officers, preparation of Office Manual for Talatis, training 
of revenue officers, standards of touring and inspections to be carried out by 
them, etc. 

2.27. The Second Five-Year Plan.— The First Five-Year Plan was largely 
a Plan drawn up at the State level. As is well-known, the Second Five-Year 
Plan, which was implemented with effect from 1956-57, was formulated on the 
widest democratic basis possible, after it had been discussed by District Develop¬ 
ment Boards and social, voluntary, co-operative and other social bodies. The 
First Five-Year Plan, as observed earlier, laid emphasis on agriculture and rural 
reconstruction. The basic objectives of the Second Five-Year Plan have been 
summed up in the phrase '* socialist pattern of society ”. The Plan laid emphasis 
on rapid industrialisation, particularly on the development of basic and heavy 
industries and on expansion of employment opportunities. The administrative 
tasks to be taken up were also specified in detail in the Plan. The total outlay 
of the Plan for the old Bombay State was estimated at Rs. 266*35 crores. 
After the reorganisation of the States with effect from 1st November, 1956, the 
outlay for the composite Bombay State was fixed at Rs. 350*28 crores. The rate 
of progress of the Plan was comparatively slow during the first two years owing 
to the pre-occupation of Government with the problems connected with the 
Reorganisation of the State. Various steps were, however, taken in the third year 
of the Plan for increasing the implementing capacity, by means of administrative 
reforms and wider delegation of powers to the officers in the field. Execution 
of works was expedited and shortage of technical personnel in the Public Works 
Department and the Agricultural Department was sought to be overcome by 
fresh recruitment. 

2.28. Formation of Maharashtra State. —The composite Bombay State was 
H 4827—2 
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bifurcated, in response to the wishes of the people, into the States of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat with effect from 1st May, 1960. Maharashtra has an area of 
1,18,717 square miles, a population of 39-5 millions and is divided into 26 districts. 

2.29. Reorganisation of Secretariat Departments on the 1st May, I960 — 
A major reorganisation of the Secretariat Departments was effected when the 
new State of Maharashtra was ushered in. The Secretariat Departments were 
reorganised so as to place subjects of a similar nature under a single Department 
and to obviate the passing on of files from one Department to another. The 
subject, Judiciary, was transferred to the Legal Department and a new Law and 
Judiciary Department was created. The Public Works Department was split up 
into (/) Buildings and Communications and (//) Irrigation and Power Department. 
In place of (a) Industries and Co-operation and ( b ) Labour and Social 
Welfare Departments, the Departments of (a) Industries and Labour and 
( b ) Co-operation and Rural Development were created. There have since been 
further changes in the constitution of Secretariat Departments and in the 
distribution of subjects. 

2.30. The Third Five-Year Plan—It is estimated that for the areas now 
included in Maharashtra, the Plan outlay during the First Five-Year Plan was of 
the order of Rs. 110 crores. The Second Plan aimed at an outlay of 
Rs. 204-41 crores for the districts of Maharashtra (as against Rs. 350-28 crores 
for the composite Bombay State), against which actual expenditure during the 
Second Five-Year Plan amounted to Rs. 227 crores. The Second Five-Year Plan 
was thus more than fulfilled so far as the financial targets go. 

The Third Five-Year Plan aimed at an outlay of Rs. 390-2 crores. In view, 
however, of the emergency caused by the Chinese aggression the Plan had to 
be re-appraised so as to provide for greater expenditure on certain essential 
programmes. It is expected that the total outlay on the Third Plan will be of the 
order of Rs. 436 crores. The following are the important achievements of the 
Plan : — 

The expenditure on agricultural programmes implemented during the Plan 
was about Rs. 83-7 crores against the original outlay of Rs. 62-3 crores. The 
additional foodgrains production potential created by the end of the Plan is 
expected to be 11-75 lakh tonnes, which is about 20 per cent of the average level 
of foodgrains production during the Second Five-Year Plan. Similarly, the 
sugarcane (gur) production potential is expected to increase from the Second Plan 
average level of 9-41 lakh tonnes to 12-57 lakh tonnes and that of cotton, from 
2-15 lakh tonnes to 2-6 lakh tonnes. 

The achievement in the power generation programme was about 558 MW 
units of additional installed capacity, against the target of 825 MW units. 
However, the number of towns and villages electrified during the Plan was about 
3,300 as against the targeted 750. 

The increase in the number of pupils under general education (primary, 
middle and secondary) was about 20-85 lakhs during the plan period, against the 
target of 15-03 lakhs, and the additional intake capacity in technical education 
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was 3,695 seats in the degree and diploma courses against the target of 1,560. 
The number of general beds in hospitals and dispensaries increased from 25,000 
at the end of the Second Plan to 34,000 at the end of Third Plan. In regard 
to housing, however, there was a shortfall in the targeted number of tenements 
and houses, i.e., 30,370 tenements constructed as against 44,200 tenements proposed 
under industrial, low income and middle income housing, housing of economically 
weaker sections and slum clearance schemes. 

2.31. Democratic Decentralisation .—The Balwantrai Mehta Committee had 
observed that one of the least successful aspects of the Community Development 
and National Extension Service Programme was its attempt to evoke popular 
initiative, that few of the local bodies at a level higher than the Village Panchayats 
had shown any enthusiasm or interest in this work and that even the Village 
Panchayats had not come into the field to any appreciable extent. The Committee 
recommended a substantial decentralisation of responsibility and power to levels 
below the State. The Government of India accepted generally the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee and requested all the State Governments to consider 
their implementation. 

The Government of Maharashtra appointed a Committee on Democratic 
Decentralisation on 27th June, 1960 under the Chairmanship of Shri V. P. Naik, 
the then Revenue Minister and present Chief Minister. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, was enacted. Under the Act a strong and 
substantial local authority called the Zilla Parishad is set up at the District level 
with the fullest devolution of pow'er to it. 295 Panchayat Samitis have also been 
constituted for the blocks. The Panchayat Samitis are the executive arms of the 
Zilla Parishads. All the schemes which the Zilla Parishads want to implement 
are implemented through the Panchayat Samitis. The Village Panchayats are 
represented on the Panchayat Samitis through the Sar Panchas elected from their 
electoral colleges. Considerable supervisory powers have been vested in 
Panchayat Samitis and the Zilla Parishads for the supervision of the work of the 
Village Panchayats. Many of the activities of Government at District level have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishads with the requisite staff. Even certain 
State Sector activities have been made over to the Zilla Parishads on an agency 
basis. All Plan schemes relating to the local sector have been transferred to 
the Zilla Parishads for execution, though the State Government has reserved 
to itself the power to give directives to the Zilla Parishads regarding the 
execution of important schemes included in the State and National Development 
Plans. 

It may be noted that the focal point for devolution of authority in this State 
is the district, at which level a strong Zilla Parishad functions, while in the 
pattern suggested by the Balwantrai Mehta Committee and followed by some 
other S f ates, it is the Block or Taluka/Tahsil, the Zilla Parishad being 
only a co-ordinating body. 

2.32. The role of the Collector .—Prior to the introduction of democratic 
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decentralization in the State, the Collector was the chief administrator in the 
district and had multifarious duties to perform. In addition to being the Chair¬ 
man of the District Development Board and District Village Panchayat Mandal, 
he was the head of the revenue administration. He was also answerable for all 
development activities in the district whether they were in local sector or in the 
State sector. Burdened with a multiplicity of functions and with physical 
limitations of time and energy, the Collector was unable to do justice to the 
duties with which he was entrusted. The setting up of the Zilla Parishads and 
the appointment of the Chief Executive Officers has enabled him to function more 
effectively in the carrying out of his proper duties. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad is its chief administrator 
in whom all the executive powers have been vested under section 95(7) of the 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Officer is of 
the rank and status of a Collector, all the posts of Chief Executive Officers being 
included in the senior time scale of the State I. A. S. cadre. While the Chief 
Executive Officer is in charge of local development under the Zilla Parishad, the 
Collector is responsible to Government for exercising a large number of regulatory 
functions on behalf of Government in all fields of administration. 

The Collector is not, however, kept wholly out of the scheme of Panchayati 
Raj. He is responsible for holding all elections of the Zilla Parishads, Panchayat 
Samitis and Village Panchayats. He is a member of the District Advisory 
Committee which reviews the working of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis in the field of plan and development works. He is also the Chairman 
of the District Selection Board set up under the statute for recruitment of staff 
to the District Service Class III and District Service Class IV, the Divisional 
Commissioner being the Chairman of the Divisional Selection Board for recruit¬ 
ment of the staff in the District Technical Service Class III. He has also been 
given emergency powers in respect of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. 
Planning and development in both the State and local sectors is being co-ordinated 
by the Divisional Commissioner. 

2.33. Setting up of new Corporations, Boards, etc .—(1) A significant measure 
undertaken by the State Government was the setting up of the Maharashtra 
industrial Development Corporation, under the Maharashtra Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Act, 1961, with effect from 1st August, 1962. The functions of the 
Corporation are generally to promote and assist in the rapid and orderly 
establishment, growth and development of industries in the State and, in particular, 
to establish and manage industrial estates at places selected by the State 
Government, to develop industrial areas and make them available to entre¬ 
preneurs, to assist the latter financially, etc. Government has also sanctioned 
a number of concessions to induce industrialists to establish industries in areas 
away from cities like Bombay where they are concentrated at present. 

(2) Government also set up the Maharashtra State Small Scale Industries 
Development Corporation in 1962. The Corporation aims at assisting small scale 
industries by supplying them with raw materials, machinery and equipment on 
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hire-purchase basis, participating in their equity capital etc. 

(3) The State Government has recently set up an Agro-Industries Development 
Corporation as a limited concern, with the Minister for Agriculture as Chairman 
of its Board of Directors and with an authorised capital of Rs. 2 crores to be 
shared by the State and Central Governments in the proportion of 75 : 25 
respectively. The Corporation has been set up in order to promote the supply 
of farm equipment and machinery for the food industries, viz., dairy develop¬ 
ment, fisheries etc. The Corporation will maximize the efforts of the present 
Government-run workshops by undertaking suitable expansion programmes 
concentrating on certain well-defined groups of industrial items such as tractors, 
power tillers, diesel engines and pumps, drilling equipment and steel casting 
tubes, pesticides and plant protection equipment, and equipment required for the 
fishing, dairy, poultry and food preservation and processing industries. The 
Corporation will also start a loans division authorised to sanction loan upto 
Rs. 10 lakhs at a time to any company or firm engaged in the manufacture of 
farm equipment including equipment for dairy, poultry, fishing, live-stocks and 
other industries. 

(4) Industrial and Investment Corporation— The State Industrial and 
Investment Corporation of Maharashtra Limited has been established as a Private 
Limited Company with the object of attracting entrepreneurs to the under¬ 
developed regions of the State to develop more fully local sources or minerals 
and to encourage establishment of such industries vital to the economy of the 
State which at present are not so attractive to private entrepreneurs because of 
heavy capital cost, high risk, low profitability etc. 

(5) State Board of Secondary Education. —With a view to regulating 
secondary education throughout the State, Government has constituted in January, 
1966 a State Board of Secondary Education under the Maharashtra Secondary 
Education Act, 1965. The Act seeks to introduce a uniform pattern of 
secondary education throughout the State. The Board deals with all policy 
matters and advises Government on different issues in the field of secondary 
education. 

(6) Bureau of Text-books Production arul Curriculum Research. —The 
Government of Maharashtra has set up in February, 1967 a State Bureau of 
Text-book Production and Curriculum Research as an independent autonomous 
unit for the production of good quality text-books at a fair price. The manage¬ 
ment of the Bureau and its funds and properties vest in a Board of Governors 
consisting of officials and non-officials, the latter representing Zilla Parishads and 
primary and secondary teachers and including outstanding experts in the field 
of school education and text-book production. 

2.34. O. & M. activities. —An Inspection and Organisation and Methods 
Section was created in Political and Services Department in September, 1954 
with a view mainly to locating the causes, which adversely affect speed and quality 
of work and to devising appropriate remedies. In the initial stages inspection 
was regarded as an important activity. A team of Secretaries consisting of the 
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Special Secretary and two other Secretaries was set up for general inspection of 
non-Secretariat Offices. In a period of about 16 months, the Inspecting 
Secretaries visited almost all Districts and inspected over 200 Offices. With the 
revival of the posts of Divisional Commissioners on the reorganisation of the 
Bombay State, inspection by the team of Secretaries was discontinued, as the 
Commissioners were given powers of general inspection of offices of all Depart¬ 
ments within the Division. The Offices of Divisional Commissioners are 
themselves inspected by the Chief Secretary with the assistance of the O. & M. 
Section. Apart from this work, the O. & M. Section now no longer deals with 
inspections, though it is concerned with the regular inspection of offices at different 
levels by the appropriate superior officers and has issued instructions in this regard. 

The O. & M. Section has carried out a number of improvements in the 
organisation, methods and procedures in the Secretariat Departments. Full-time 

Officers have been appointed in each of the Secretariat Departments and in the 

offices of 17 Heads of Departments. In the Districts, the Collectors have been 

appointed as the representatives of the O. & M. Section. In that capacity, they 

pay co-ordination visits to district offices of other Departments for inspection and 
co-ordination work. 

Four Work Study Teams each consisting of an Under/Assistant Secretary 
and a Senior Assistant were trained in the techniques of work study in the Ministry 
of Finance (Special Reorganisation Unit), New Delhi and were given assignments 
in some State Government Offices. Work Study has been found to be of immense 
value in uncovering the deficiencies in the existing procedures and practices 
followed in Government Offices and indicating the scope for improvement. 

It may be mentioned that O. & M. Officers also undertake case study of 
selected cases with a view to bringing about improvements in existing methods 
and procedures. 

2.35. Training courses for the Secretariat staff. —Training facilities have been 
provided for the staff of the Secretariat Departments, namely, post-recruitment 
training for lower division clerks, upper division Assistants directly recruited 
through the Public Service Commission and typists ; training to lower division 
clerks on their promotion to the upper division ; training of Assistants preparatory 
to their promotion as Superintendents, to enable them to take the departmental 
examination prescribed for promotion ; and training of Superintendents of cash 
sections and of the staff working in these sections in account subjects. 

2.36. The Administrative Staff College. —With the increase in the volume 
and complexity of administration, the need for imparting adequate training to 
Government servants has become more and more urgent in recent years. 
A number of departmental training schemes have been in existence in the various 
executive Departments mainly for the training of direct recruits. There have 
also been institutions like the Police Training School, Nasik and Co-operative 
Training College, Poona, for imparting training. There was, however, no 
provision for training at later stages after recruitment or training for supervisory 
personnel until recently. With the establishment of the Administrative Staff 
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College of Maharashtra State with effect from 1st November, 1963 and the 
appointment of the Director of the College as Director of Training in charge of 
the co-ordination of the training programmes of the various Departments, training 
is expected to gain increased impetus and to contribute to the enhancement of 
the efficiency of the administrative personnel. The main objectives of the 
Administrative Staff College are (i) to provide institutional training facilities to 
direct recruits and officers promoted to higher posts under the State Government 
except in cases where their duties do not involve any administrative work, e.g., 
teaching and research ; (ii) to organise and conduct orientation and refresher 
courses and to provide opportunities for better understanding of problems of 
administrative importance ; and (iii) to prepare, compile and publish reading 
material for the study of problems of public administration. The College has 
already conducted a number of training programmes for senior officers of the 
level of Collectors, middle executives and junior officers. 

2.37. Administrative Reforms Unit .—An Administrative Reforms Unit 
headed by an Under Secretary was set up in the General Administration 
Department in April, 1965. The Unit has been created for assisting the 
Additional Secretary to Government in formulating and co-ordinating the 
programme of work studies and deciding the lines of investigation to be carried 
out by the Work Study Teams functioning in the State. The Unit isolates 
particular problems requiring to be tackled in a particular office or department 
and recommends priority or emphasis required to be given in preference either 
to a completed work study or to any new development. It also watches 
implementation of recommendations made by work study units through periodical 
assessment and suggests ideas for administrative reforms by studying the literature 
on the subject and by keeping in touch with what is going on in other States 
or elsewhere. 

2.38. Departmental reorganisation .—Reorganisation of certain individual 
Departments has also been sanctioned to meet the increasing demands made by 
the development activities undertaken by Government. For example, the 
Department of Industries has been reorganised and strengthened by the establish¬ 
ment of a Development Unit to cater to the needs of Small Scale and Cottage 
Industries. A post of Additional Industries Commissioner was created in August, 
1960, which was converted into a post of Industries Commissioner in January, 
1962. The Co-operation Department has been reorganised and strengthened at 
the divisional and district levels. The Directorate of Geology and Mining has 
also been reorganised so as to permit greater attention being paid to prospecting 
for mineral resources. An Engineering Staff College has been established at the 
Maharashtra Engineering Research Institute, Nasik, to impart training to the 
newly recruited officers as well as promotees to the State Engineering Services, 
Class I and II. 

At the Secretariat level the Finance Department has reorganised its Planning 
Section into five Wings, namely. Economic, Resources, Evaluation, Programmes 
and Man Power Wings. The progress of the Five-Year Plan is also being 
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reviewed frequently at different levels. At the State level Government has set 
up a High Level Planning Sub-Committee of the Cabinet under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Chief Minister in order to provide co-ordination and direction to the 
formation and implementation of the Plan Programmes and also to watch the 
progress of the Plan. In order to expedite the processing of proposals relating 
to schemes of agricultural and industrial production High Level Committees of 
Ministers and officials have been set up. The Chief Secretary has been 
appointed as Development Commissioner and an Additional Development 
Commissioner of the status of Additional Secretary has been appointed to assist 
him in these functions. The Divisional Commissioners have been entrusted with 
the task of co-ordination of development activities in the districts in their charge. 
They have also been asked to convene quarterly meetings for reviewing the 
progress of the Plan and securing its speedier implementation. 

2.39. Directorate of Languages. —A Directorate of Languages was established 
in 1960 with the responsibility of undertaking measures to facilitate the introduc¬ 
tion of Marathi as the language of the State. The Directorate has undertaken 
the preparation of an English-Marathi Dictionary of administrative and technical 
terms, a guide to noting and drafting etc., and has also started training classes 
in Marathi for those employees who are not acquainted with the language as 
also the training of typists and stenographers in Marathi typing and Marathi 
shorthand. It may be mentioned that Marathi has been adopted as the official 
language of the State with effect from the 1st May, 1966. 

2.40. Defence Projects Organisation. —The works relating to four defence 
projects of the Government of India, which have been entrusted to the State 
Government for execution, are being carried out by a separate field organisation 
under two Chief Engineers stationed at Bombay and Nagpur. Each project 
forms a circle under a Superintending Engineer and has the requisite number of 
Executive Engineers responsible for particular aspects of the project. A separate 
organisation for the execution of electrical works pertaining to defence projects 
has also been set up under a Superintending Engineer (Electrical), Defence Projects, 
Bombay. Land Acquisition Officers, one for each Project, have also been 
appointed. These measures have been taken in order to ensure the expeditious 
completion of the defence projects. 

2.41. The State Vigilance Commission. —The State Vigilance Commission 
headed by a State Vigilance Commissioner was established in August, 1964 with 
iurisdiction and powers in respect of matters to which the executive power of the 
State extends, to undertake any enquiry into any transactions in which a public 
servant is suspected or alleged to have acted for an improper purpose or in 
a corrupt manner, to cause an enquiry to be made into any complaint of corrup¬ 
tion, misconduct, lack of integrity or other acts of misbehaviour or mis¬ 
demeanour on the part of a public servant, etc. The Commission has power 
to ask the Anti-Corruption Bureau to register a regular case and investigate or 
to entrust the complaint for enquiry to the Bureau or to the Department 
concerned. After examining the case and considering the report of the 
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Anti-Corruption Bureau or the Department concerned, the Commission advises 
Government whether or not prosecution should be sanctioned. Orders are 
thereafter issued by the authority in whom the power to accord such sanction is 
vested. 

2.42. Appointment of Vigilance and Public Relations Officers. —The 
O. & M. Officers in the Secretariat Departments and in the offices of Heads of 
Departments have also been designated as Vigilance and Public Relations 
Officers in addition to their normal duties. As Vigilance Officers, their duties 
are to see that the existing organisation and procedures are examined with 
a view to eliminating or minimising factors which provide opportunities for 
corruption or malpractices, that prompt action is taken in all cases where 
reasonable ground for suspicion of corruption or malpractices exists against any 
official, that information required by the Vigilance Commission is forwarded to 
it in time etc. As Public Relations Officers, they have to receive and register 
complaints sent by the Vigilance Commission or the Sadachar Samiti or members 
of the public regarding delays, discrimination and improper use of discretionary 
powers which prima facie have no bearing on corruption ; and to take expedi¬ 
tious action to enquire into the grievances of the complainant, under the orders 
of the Head of Department, or on their own within the powers that may be 
delegated to them by the Head of Department in this behalf. 

2.43. Economy measures in Government Offices. —A number of economy 
measures were introduced by the Slate Government during the last two years with 
a view to reducing the expenditure on items which are not directly concerned 
with the defence and safety of the country and the maintenance of civil supplies. 
Every officer in control of a budget grant was required to surrender 10 per cent 
of the provision for contingencies included in the last year’s budget. It was 
directed that no proposals should be forwarded for the creation of new posts 
unless they were required with immediate effect and in connection with the 
defence of the country or civil supplies ; no sanction for the creation of new posts 
would also be given without the concurrence of the Expenditure Priority 
Committee. No new tenders were to be called for the construction of new 
buildings except in the case of buildings connected with defence or civil supplies 
and public security. The orders also enjoin maximum economy in the consump¬ 
tion of stationery and electricity, use of telephones and Government vehicles, as 
also reduction in the expenditure on travelling allowance. An Economy 
Committee was also appointed to review expenditure in each Office and 
Department. Establishments were reduced to the extent of 3 per cent in the case 
of supervisory clerical staff and 7 per cent in the case of clerical staff and peons 
Provision was made for the employment of persons rendered surplus as a result 
of these orders in vacancies arising subsequently. 

2.44. Appointment of the Pay Commission. —Government appointed a two- 
man Pay Commission with Mr. Jusiice G. B. Badkas as Chairman and Shri K. L. 
Panjabi, I.C.S. (Retired) as Member to review the whole of its pay structure 
with a view to its revision .and rationalisation to the extent possible, having due 
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regard to Government’s other financial commitments and to its resources as well 
as to the pay-scales pertaining to corresponding levels of responsibility in the 
various services under the Government of India and other States. The scope 
of examination by the Commission extended to the pay-scales of all gazetted and 
non-gazetted services other than the All India Services under the administrative 
control of the State Government but excluding the work-charged and daily-rated 
employees or casual labour. It was announced that the decisions taken by 
Government on the recommendations of the Commission would be given effect 
to from the 1st April, 1966. The Pay Commission has since submitted its 
Report to Government. 

2.45. Introduction of Statutory Rationing .—In conformity with the 
National Food Policy, statutory rationing has been introduced in the cities of 
Greater Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Sholapur, including the industrial complex 
and certain areas surrounding these cities, with effect from the 10th April, 1966. 
An elaborate staffing pattern has been sanctioned for each rationing area, in 
which provision has been made for ihe requisite number of Inspectors for 
frequent and thorough inspection of ration shops and for domiciliary visits and 
checks. Flying Squads for carrying out surprise inspections and for the 
detection of food offences have also been set up. The requisite godown organisa¬ 
tion as well as the accounts organisation have also been sanctioned. The State 
Government proposes to consider towns above one lakh population for coverage 
by statutory rationing in the next phase 

2.46. Growth in size of the administration .—The State administration has 
passed through several phases during the last twenty years and its size has 
fluctuated with the changes in the size of the State after each successive 
reorganisation. The following figures give a broad idea of the size of. the State 
administration during these years : — 


Years 

No. of districts 

No. of State Govern¬ 
ment servants 

in the State 

(A p proximate) 

1946 

20 

1,10,000 

1952 

28 

1,70,000 

1958 

43 

2,86,000 

1960 

26 

2,04,000 

1966 

26 

2,48,000 


In view of the changes in the size of the State, the figures for the different 
years given above are not strictly comparable. However, the number of districts 
and area of the State were more or less comparable in 1952 and 1966. The 
figures for these two years indicate an increase of roughly 46 per cent in the 
number of Government servants. 


• • • 






CHAPTER 3 


THE SACHIVALAYA 


I. Organisation 

A. The Role of the Secretariat 

3.1. It is necessary first to define and state with clarity the objectives of 
the Secretariat in the hierarchical organisation of the State Government. It is 
only by understanding the reasons for its existence that its operation can be 
studied, defects noticed, and suggestions for improvement made. 

3.2. The Secretariat is an overhead unit, a staff organisation intended to 
assist the Government in the discharge of its responsibilities. It is firstly 
designed to help the Ministers in making policy. The political process brings to 
the top of an administration elected Ministers committed to certain programmes 
and policies, based on the election platforms of their parties. But these plat¬ 
forms are naturally only broad guide-lines, and have to be translated into detailed 
administrative action. The Secretariat is responsible for this translation. It is 
also responsible for advice to the Ministers in identifying and deciding the future 
policy issues that may arise in the course of day-to-day working. 

3.3. Secondly, the Secretariat assists the Ministers in their relations with 
the legislature. It drafts legislation to give effect to the policies of Government, 
it also collects material for supply to the legislature either in the form of answers 
by the Ministers to questions in the legislature or in the form of material for 
legislative committees. 

3.4. Thirdly, day-to-day administration throws up a large number of issues 
frequently concerning aspects of governmental organisation, affecting several 
policies, and therefore involving several Ministers. As in every organisation, this 
requires an institutionalised “ memory ” to enable Government to examine such 
issues in the light of precedents. It also entails a good deal of cross clearance, 
including financial clearance, before a final decision can be taken. The 
Secretariat provides a memory and a clearing house preliminary to governmental 
decision in such cases. 
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3.5. In the fourth place, the Secretariat must ensure that field offices carry 
out the policies laid down by the Government. This involves adequate 
communication of Government’s policies to the field offices, verification that the 
orders of Government are put into effect by the field offices, and a general 
evaluation of the work being done. 

3.6. Finally, the Secretariat functions as the main channel of communica¬ 
tion between the State Government and the Government of India including 
Central bodies like the Planning Commission, the Finance Commission and other 
permanent or ad hoc Committees and Boards set up by the Government of India. 
This involves consideration of State policies and programmes within the frame¬ 
work of national policy and rendering advice in the formulation of views of the 
State Government on issues brought up at the national level including inter-State 
relationships. 

3.7. Briefly then, the Secretariat exists as an overhead office for policy 
making and legislative relations, as a memory and a clearing house preparatory 
to certain types of decision, and as a general supervisor of executive action. 

B. Functions 

3.8. It follows, therefore, that the working of the Secretariat will involve 

functions of planning, direction, control and co-ordination. These are functions 
inherent in a top-level organisation. Besides this, there are what might be called 

maintenance functions. On the one hand, there is the finance function, which 

relates to the management of the Government’s resources, budgeting, the 
observance of financial proprieties and the maintenance of satisfactory accounts 
of revenue and expenditure. On the other hand, there is the function of 
management of the Government’s human resources, i.e., the personnel functions, 
involving the recruitment of suitable employees, their training and development, 
the regulation of standards for promotion, the maintenance of discipline and 

morale and allied matters. In addition, there is the service function which 

relates to the maintenance and management of Government assets and buildings, 
their assurance and provision of supplies needed by various Government offices, 
like printing and stationery. In addition to these functions there is of course the 
auxiliary function of legal advice and the preparation of legislation. 

It is clear that the first of these groups of functions, the functions of 
direction, control and co-ordination, would necessitate the existence of a number 
of what might be called “Operational” departments, i.e., departments which, 
though not themselves actually engaged in operation, would still be primarily 
concerned with the execution of policy. Clearly, in view of the large number 
of field departments to be directed and supervised from headquarters, it would 
be necessary to group a number of field departments into appropriate combina¬ 
tions so that the Secretariat would not have too many administrative departments. 
Clearly also, this grouping needs to be done in such a way that the field depart¬ 
ments in a single group are closely connected with one another; otherwise 
co-ordination problems would be magnified and numerous. Aside from these 
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operational departments there have to be administrative departments concerned 
with finance, personnel and legal matters, not involving the supervision or 
direction of executive departments. 

C. Salient Characteristics 

3.9. There has been a steady and substantial increase in the volume of 
work done at the Secretariat level. This is reflected in the growing number of 
officers and staff working in the Secretariat departments. In 1950, in the old 
Bombay State with 28„districts covering an area of 1 11 lakh square miles and 
a population of about 3-6 crores, the Secretariat had 109 gazetted officers and 
a Class III staff of 1,717. In the present State of Maharashtra with 26 districts 
covering an area of H9 lakh square miles and with a population of nearly 
4 crores, the Secretariat has 303 officers and a Class III staff of 3,111. The size 
of the Secretariat has thus practically doubled inspite of the transfer of 
a substantial sector of administration to the Zilla Parishads with effect from 
1st May, 1962. During this period the total strength of Government servants in 
the State has increased only by about 40 per cent from 1-86 lakhs to 2-5 lakhs. 

3.10. While the Secretariat has expanded a great deal, its staff structure and 
methods of work have remained largely unchanged for many years past. It 
would be useful to examine the manner in which the Secretariat processes and 
takes decisions on the proposals received from the heads of the executive depart¬ 
ments in the field. The executive departments send their proposals, reports, 
etc., to the administrative department concerned where they are examined and 
decisions given where necessary. In carrying out this examination, the Secretariat 
department attempts to do one of the following things with references received 
from the field department : — 

(1) it examines the proposals with reference to the approved policy of 
Government and implications, if any, of such policy; 

(2) it verifies them with the order of priorities and attempts to co-ordinate 
the various proposals into an organic programme of work consistent 
with the objectives and policy of Government; 

(3) it verifies them with reference to precedents, standards generally 
prevalent, the budget etc.; and 

(4) it clears them with the other departments involved. 

To perform these tasks each Secretariat Department has a battery of Deputy 
Secretaries, Under Secretaries and Class III staff consisting of Superintendents, 
Assistants, Clerks and Typists. The Class III staff is grouped into branches each 
dealing with a homogeneous group of subjects. The branch is in charge of 
a Superintendent and 2 or 3 branches are given to an Under Secretary. When 
a proposal is received from an executive department, the connected papers are 
traced out by the General Duty Clerk to enable the Assistant to note on the 
proposal. The Assistant submits the papers to the Under Secretary, sometimes 
through the Superintendent, and important cases go higher up to the Deputy 
Secretary or the Secretary, the officers adding their own notes where necessary. 
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Generally, after the administrative department primarily concerned and the other 
connected departments in the Secretariat have expressed their views and come to 
an understanding on the proposal, the decision of Government is formulated 
with the approval of the Minister if necessary and then conveyed to the execu¬ 
tive department. Thus a file has to pass through a multiplicity of hands and 
move through a number of stages vertically as well as laterally involving 
considerable delay before a decision is reached. 

3.11. A notable feature of this procedure is that the initial scrutiny of 
croposals is made by Assistants who have little idea of the practical aspect of 
the problem in the field. Consequently, there is often too much pointless, 
ignorant or inconsequential noting at various levels which leads to duplication 
of work in the Secretariat and delay and frustration on the part of Heads of 
Departments making the proposals. It is also seen that there is repetition to an 
incredible degree of matter already contained in the report from the executive 
department. Inspite of clear instructions to the contrary, the content of 
a department’s proposal is often reproduced several times in the noting section of 
a file before a decision is obtained. The files, therefore, get needlessly bulky 
and tend to hinder rather than assist efficient decision making. The repetitious 
procedure causes an inevitable slowing down in the pace of Government work. 
Heads of Departments complain of the inordinate delays in securing decisions on 
their proposals, even when they may have got the Minister’s approval in principle 
to a proposal during a discussion. It is useful to quote here the remark of 
Mr. Paul H. Appleby in his comments on the Indian administrative system : 

“ A general fault of the Indian administrative process exists in the practice of 
seeking agreement on everything by everybody before anything is done. Worse, the 
practice requires that these agreements cover not only general objectives, general 
allocations of funds, general personnel arrangements, and the fixing of general lines 
of responsibility but also cover specific applications of these general determinations 
in a continuing and heavy flow. The criticism in rather crude terms is that there 
is much too much sharing of responsibility for action before the fact, and too little 
review in appropriate terms focussing on accomplishment after the fact.” * 

3.12. Apart from ignorant and repetitious noting, the scrutiny in the Secretariat 
sometimes suffers from the fact that it tends to encroach on purely technical 
aspects of the proposals on which the Head of the executive Department is most 
competent to advise. Where queries relating to technical aspects of schemes 
are raised either from ignorance or doubts as to their technical soundness and are 
referred back to the Head of the Department, there is an inevitable blurring of 
ihe lines of responsibility between the Secretariat department and the executive 
department. The tendency of the Secretariat department to make too manv 
back references in technical matters has also led to the posting of technical 
officers in the Secretariat and demands from Heads of Departments for being 
posted in the Secretariat or being granted ex-officio secretariat status. 


*Page 50 of Mr. Appleby’s “ Re-examination of India’s Administrative System ”, 
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3.13. The Secretariat departments also handle directly some work which is 
really of the executive type or involves the taking of decisions on numerous 
individual cases and does not, therefore, properly belong to its sphere of duty. 
For example, references are made to the Secretariat in regard to award of certain 
scholarships, transfer of Medical and Dental College students from one college 
to another ; permission to Medical officers to accept examinerships of Universities 
outside the State, purchase of books and publications and recommending them 
to schools, colleges and libraries for purchase; holding of annual N. C. C. 
training courses. Social Service Camps, etc. In all these matters the Secretariat 
gets involved in executive functions, i.e., in carrying out the orders and decisions 
of its own making. Some of these executive functions may have been initiated 
in the Secretariat due to temporary advantages of speed and convenience or 
because at an earlier stage they involved some question of policy. They have, 
however, tended to strike roots and remain in the Secretariat thereby adding to 
the volume of work in the Secretariat and in the offices of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments on the one hand and causing delay and encroaching on the proper field 
of the executive officers on the other. 

3.14. In the opinion of the Committee, the prime need is for a clear-cut 
demarcation of the functions of the Secretariat departments and the executive 
departments. The Secretariat departments are concerned primarily with the lay¬ 
ing down of policy, while its implementation is the responsibility of the 
executive departments. The tendency for the Secretariat departments to 
encroach on what belongs properly to the field should be resisted. While the 
Secretariat department should have the option to call for any information or 
to look into the working of the field department in any respect in discharge of 
the overall supervisory duties of Government, it is not proper for the Secretariat 
department normally to arrogate to itself any part of the day-to-day functioning 
of the field departments. In regard to execution of policy, the role of the 
Secretariat would' be essentially supervisory, the Heads of Departments being 
given direct and full responsibility for implementation. The increase in the 
workload of the Secretariat is in a good measure due to the receipt of unnecessary 
references in the Secretariat from Heads of Departments pertaining to matters 
which should be decided by them or by their officers. 

3.15. A proposal to bring the Heads of Departments into the Secretariat 
and to enable them to submit their proposals directly to the Secretary without 
these being further examined in the Secretariat was placed before us. We have 
examined the pros and cons of the proposal and are of the opinion that it is 
fraught with undesirable consequences. However well argued and cogently put 
the proposals of the technical Head of a Department might be, it is essential 
for Government to have a careful second look at the proposal from a non¬ 
technical angle through an independent agency ; this in fact is the raison detre 
of the Secretariat. It is true that Heads of Departments have a feeling that all 
powers arc concentrated in the Secretariat, that even junior officers of the 
Secretariat tend to sit in judgment on their proposals and that if they could 
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themselves work as part of the Secretariat, they could share in the power 
from which they are now debarred. This feeling is due to the fact that many 
matters which need not come to the Secretariat are coming either because 

sufficient powers are not delegated to officers or because the officers do not 
exercise their powers ; it may also be because the Secretariat does not take 

sufficient care to keep within its proper limits of authority. Once this situation 

is corrected and the heads of executive departments are not only given adequate 
powers but are made to exercise them subject only to overall direction and 
control, they would be in a definitely better position to discharge their 
responsibilities. 

3.16. It is also necessary that the scrutiny in the Secretariat of the proposals 

submitted by Heads of Departments should, by and large, be of a non-technical 
nature. In a growing economy where knowledge of the latest technological 

advances has to be brought to bear on various concrete proposals increasingly, 
it is desirable to promote and encourage the practice of treating proposals 
received from Heads of Departments with the respect to which they are entitled. 
Since Secretariat scrutiny is scrutiny by and large by non-technicians and is 
intended to secure certain uniform standards and ensure an integrated and co¬ 
ordinated approach, the scope for such scrutiny at the Secretariat level is limited 
to these functions. The heads of the technical departments should recognise 
that for the efficient performance of these functions it is necessary that proposals 
having technical aspects are prepared by them in sufficient detail and expressed 
in non-technical language which can carry conviction to those in authority and 
which can also be explained to the Legislature without difficulty. The Head of 
the Department should be accorded the status of the chief technical adviser to 
Government in his field. He should also be left free to supervise the working 
of his department. 

3.17. It is, further, essential that scrutiny of proposals from the executive 
departments should be made at a higher level than at present, both in the 
interest of the quality of the scrutiny and of expeditious disposal of work. The 
Committee considers that it is wasteful to subject a matter to a fruitlessly 
repeated application of mind by various people in the lower echelons 
in the Secretariat. Repetitive noting at the lower levels which rearly adds to 
the substance of the proposals* made by the heads of departments results in delay. 
We consider that this delay can be avoided by raising the level at which initial 
scrutiny is made at the Secretariat. To this end we have recommended a new 
staffing pattern for the Secretariat in the next section. 

3.18. To sum up, the Secretariat should be a small and compact body 
concerning itself mainly with issues of policy, leaving executive functions* to 
adequately empowered heads of executive departments and exercising only 
a supervisory and co-ordinating role over the latter. To this end, the Committee 
has examined in the subsequent sections the need for a new staffing pattern 
for the Secretariat, the strengthening of the offices of the Heads of Departments 
and Delegation of powers. 
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II. Staffing pattern in the Secretariat 

3.19. Each administrative department of the Secretariat is headed by 
a Secretary who has a number of Deputy and Under Secretaries to assist him. 
Under these officers are branches, each headed by a Superintendent. Two or 
three branches work under an Under Secretary. 

, 3.20. Present Pattern .—A branch generally consists of a Superintendent, 
two to four Assistants and three General Duty Clerks. This strength of course 
varies according to the nature and volume of the work involved. In addition to 
the branches there are the common service sections, i.e., the Registry, the Cash 
Section, the Typing Section etc. Thus each department has a large subordinate 
force, headed by 15 to 20 officers. The present proportion of officers to sub¬ 
ordinates in the Sachivalaya is 1:10, the total number of subordinates being 
about 3,100 

3.21. The organisation of the Secretariat on these lines means that 
communications received from outside as well as those originating in the 
Secretariat itself are normally handled first at the lowest level, i.e., that of General 
Duty Clerks and Assistants. It is the function of the General Duty 
Clerk to trace the connected papers and to give the communication to the 
Noting • Assistant. The Assistant then “ notes ” on the communication, setting 
out the gist of the communication received ; the law, if any, on the subject; the 
precedents, if any; the policies in force and his comments on the merits of the 
case. This preliminary work may take uplo three weeks (even months in some 
cases). The case then begins its upward journey through the hierarchy which it 
may adhere to rigidly in certain departments, or by skipping certain levels in 
others. Thus the General Duty Clerk’s function is a mechanical one and the 
Assistant’s is mainly a “ memory function 

3.22. In this country such a pattern of working, which involves a large 
clerical strength, seems to be peculiar to Government offices. The Committee, 
therefore, considered whether there was any essential quality of Government 
work that required this pattern. It is true that Government is bound by certain 
obligations ; obligations arising out of legal requirements, the need for uniformity 
of treatment for adherence to declared policies and so on, which do not so 
severely fetter the operations of organisations outside Government. These 
obligations necessitate a certain amount of preliminary study on a number of 
cases, so that previous decisions relevant to them can be referred to and taken 
into account in the disposal of the cases in hand. The Committee is of the 
view that these considerations do not necessarily imply the kind of structure 
now prevalent in Government if these requirements can be met otherwise. 
Particularly because the present set up suffers from several serious shortcomings 
it is necessary to consider how it can be improved without prejudice to the 
considerations referred to above. 

3.23. Shortcomings .—The shortcomings are undoubtedly quite marked. 
Firstly, the process of initial noting by Assistants adds quite substantially to 
the initial time spent before a case gets responsible scrutiny. Secondly, even 

H 4827—3 
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..arefully thought out proposals of departmental heads under the Secretariat are 
commented upon by persons who may not be well enough equipped to make 
such comments, with the result that files get bulky with unnecessary and 
unhelpful noting, and the further result that officers, who are often overwhelmed 
by a mass of bulky files, tend to adopt the inexpert notes submitted by their 
assistants. Such a tendency undermines one of the supposed strengths of the 
present secretariat system, that of mature though non-technical review of 
technical proposals. The result is that the proposals of the head of the 
department sometimes evoke from the Secretariat quite unnecessary, irrelevant 
and irritating queries. Thirdly, a large majority of secretariat officers, having 
been promoted from the subordinate grades, do not have sufficient experience 
of field administration. Besides, the present arrangements require an excessive 
outlay on office accommodation, furniture, stationery, staff for pay and leave 
accounting etc. 

3.24. New pattern recommended .—These are severe draw-backs indeed, and 
we think it essential to remedy these conditions if the Secretariat is to become 
the useful instrument it can be. The obvious course is to bring about an 
arrangement whereby work is handled at a sufficient level of competence at the 
very first stage of its entry into the organisation. This can be achieved by 
replacing the clerical branches by units consisting of a Section Officer, a steno¬ 
grapher, an assistant and a clerk. Section Officers would receive communica¬ 
tions, dispose of simple matters and note on important matters, for submission 
to superior officers. The Assistant would directly work under the Section 
Officer’s guidance to assist him with simple cases. There would be only one 
note by the Section Officer, on the basis of which the case would either be 
disposed of or submitted higher. The clerk would assist in filing and tracing 
files, etc. In addition, there would be a common typing pool and other house¬ 
keeping staff to attend to the registration of incoming mail, the issue of letters., 
the preparation of pay rolls, cash work, record keeping etc. 

3.25. Such a set up would need Section Officers of sufficiently high calibre 
to enable firstly a rapid and thorough examination of material without much 
clerical help, and secondly, an appreciation of the complex problems that field 
departments face. To secure this, it would be necessary to infuse into the 
system young and promising officers educationally well equipped to understand 
the issues that technical departments will be constantly throwing up. 
We think it desirable, therefore, that a substantial proportion of the Section 
Officer strength should be recruited directly. The pay-scale of these posts 
(which will of course be gazetted) would have to be sufficiently remunerative to 
attract the right type of candidate and might, therefore, be pitched at an 
intermediate level between the existing scales of Superintendents and Under 
Secretaries. We also consider it useful to draw on field departments for filling 
these posts. Officers with experience of work in field departments will bring to 
their Secretariat work a better appreciation of field problems than those who 
have served only at headquarters, even of the former have only clerical experience. 
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And it is on the non-technical cadres in field departments that we propose to 
draw for this purpose ; these are cadres which today have little to look forward to 
in the way of promotion, and, therefore, little incentive to good work. We accord¬ 
ingly suggest that Section Officers’ posts be filled in 40 per cent by promotion 
within the Secretariat, 20 per cent by promotion from field departments and the 
rest by direct recruitment. Promotion prospects, for Section Officers would extend 
to 75 per cent of the posts of Under Secretaries and 25 per cent of Deputy 
Secretaries’ posts would be reserved for Under Secretaries. 

3.26. The Junior and Senior Assistants’ cadres have recently been unified 
into a single Assistants’ cadre and a suitable salary scale with a higher start 
offered. A better quality of recruits should now be available and should provide 
adequate material lor manning the 40 per cent promotion quota of Section 
Officer vacancies. About 25 per cent of the Assistants’ posts should be filled 
by promotion of General Duty Clerks. For those General Duty Clerks who are 
efficient c'erks, but show little promise of being useful officers, posts of Senior 
Cerks in the cash and other sections, would be available. 

3.27. Promotions .—As the number of vacancies of Section Officers and 
Under Secretaries in the different departments would vary from time to time, 
some difference in the chances of promotion would naturally arise. It is 
necessary to see that frustration arising from stagnation is avoided. At the same 
fime frequent transfers of Section Officers and Under Secretaries on promotion 
in a common cadre system are likely to affect efficiency and dislocate work. The 
'‘memory” function of ihe Secretariat Department cannot be carried out unless 
it has a large stable element below the level of Deputy Secretary and higher 
officers who are interchangeable with field jobs. We, therefore, think that 
remedial measures are necessary to mitigate the legitimate grievances arising from 
disparities of promotion in administrative departments and suggest the following 
for consideration, viz. : 

(#) giving time scale promotion in pay ; 

C/7) use of the next below rule and 

(Hi} creation of supernumerary posts within the departments. 

We consider that this matter will have to be examined further in greater 
detail on the basis of the actual working of the new pattern. 

3.28. Ojections .—The Committee has considered the possible objections 
that may be raised and the difficulties that may arise in adopting the new staffing 
pattern. With a view to ascertaining these, a draft scheme was circulated by 
the Panel on the Working of the Sachivalaya to officers and staff in the 
Secretariat. In the light of the comments received, certain changes have been 
made. The main objections received and the comments of the Panel are set 
out below : — 

Objection Comments 

1. The present scheme has worked Nil. 

for fifty or a hundred years and 
is therefore inherently sound. 

H 4827—3a 
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Objection 

A few defects that exist can be 
removed by stricter adherence to 
the rules or small changes in 
them, not by changing the system. 

2. The new pattern depends on 
a substantial fall in the Secre¬ 
tariat work-load. Such a fall is 
very unlikely. 

3. Section Officers will not be able to 
fulfil their function under the new 
system. Their duties will be too 
heavy and they will fall into 
arrears. Directly recruited Sec¬ 
tion Officers will not be very use¬ 
ful for many years after their 
recruitment, especially in dealing 
with matters like service rules 
etc. Some work necessarily 
requires a great deal of prepara¬ 
tion such as material for legisla¬ 
tive committees, appropriation etc. 

4. It will be extremely difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of 
stenographers. 


5. Officers from field departments 
will not be useful in the Secre¬ 
tariat. Instead Secretariat staff 
should be given field experience. 


6. The career prospects of existing 
staff will be affected adversely. 
The proportion of Section Officer 
posts reserved for the promotion 
of assistants is too low; the 
reservation for officers from field 
departments is too high. 


REORGANISATION COMMITTEE 
Comments 


The new system can be applied whe¬ 
ther the work-load rises or falls. It 
is not related to the volume of 
work. 

Section Officers will be adequately 
trained, specially if they are direct 
recruits. For particular kinds of 
work which involve much clerical 
operation, there will have to be 
a deviation from the pattern recom¬ 
mended. This is already recognised 
in the scheme proposed. 


This is a real difficulty and it may be 
necessary either to raise the pay 
scales of stenographers or to provide 
dictaphones, the import of which is 
now banned. We have recommend¬ 
ed that adequate arrangements 
should be made for obtaining 
qualified stenographers. 

We think the introduction of an 
element of staff from field depart¬ 
ments will contribute to a better 
understanding of field problems in 
the Secretariat even if such staff are 
only from the clerical cadres in field 
departments. 

This has already been discussed above. 
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The Committee agrees with the conclusions of the Panel that the objections 
raised are not of sufficient substance to affect the recommendation. 

3.29. Advantages .—The committee considers that the new staffing pattern 
will have several decided merits. It would make for speedier as well as better 
treatment of cases, since they would receive higher level attention immediately. 
There would be no time lost on Assistants’ tables, as now happens. Secondly, 
noting is likely to be better informed and briefer. Thirdly, there would un¬ 
doubtedly be a reduction in the number of employees, with attendant saving in 
stationery, office accommodation and furniture. There would also be scope for 
reduction in the number of Under Secretaries, as the Section Officers would be 
performing work similar to that of the Under Secretaries, although the total 
cost may rise slightly because of an increase in the number of sections relative 
to the number of present branches. Fourthly, the introduction of personnel from 
field departments would greatly improve the competence of Secretariat officers 
to deal with field problems. 

3.30. The Committee does not consider that any of the virtues of the present 
system will be lost in this change. The continuity that the existing system is 
supposed to ensure by the existence of relatively stationery subordinate staff 
(as against the comparative mobility of officer-staff) will be retained inasmuch 
as Section Officers will not be transferred and Under Secretaries will be trans¬ 
ferred only on rare occasions. Indeed, the very need for continuity will act as 
a deterrent to frequent transfer of officers which is one of the maladies of Govern¬ 
ment organisation today. Moreover, the provision of the Assistant and the Clerk 
to help the Section Officer is a kind of assistance in the ‘ memory function ’ 
needed for the Section Officer’s work. Apart from this, the reduction of the 
scope of the Section Officer’s work as compared to that of the present 
Superintendent, which will come about because of the increase we contemplate 
in the number of sections as against the number of branches today, will make 
it possible for a section Officer to be at all times more conversant and familiar 
with the subjects he handles than the Superintendent can be today. 

3.31. Training .—On the basis of the organisation we suggest, it would be 
necessary to arrange for a thorough training of Section Officers not only in the 
general techniques of administration but in the law and rules and the work 
content of the departments to which they are assigned as well. We would 
suggest an intensive training period lor the direct recruits which should include 
a period of attachment in a supernumerary capacity. For those promoted from 
the Secretariat or from field departments too there should be a training period 
concerned more with supervisory techniques than with the rules of procedure. 
For the training of Section Officers, we recommend that a whole-time officer 
should be appointed. 

3.32. Stenographers .—The new staffing pattern will require a large number 
of stenographers. Considering the shortage of qualified stenographers at present 
we think it necessary to provide for adequate arrangements for obtaining qualified 
stenographers required for implementation of the staffing pattern. The following 
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specific measures are recommended for the purpose : 

(i) Stenographers should be given additional prospects such as promotion 
to posts of Section Officers. 

(ii) To increase the supply of stenographers stipends should be offered 
to candidates who after passing the matriculation are trained both in 
English and Marathi stenography at recognised institutions at different places 
in the State and who execute a bond to serve Government for a specified 
number of years. 

(Hi) A system of pooling of the services of the Stenographers should be 
started in the Secretariat except for very senior officers who have full time 
work for their stenographers. 

3.33. Time schedule for change over to new pattern. —We recommend that 
the change be introduced gradually but in any case that it be completed in two 
years. Detailed transition arrangements will have to be worked out in each 
department, but the following steps will be necessary, assuming that the scheme 
is adopted on the 1st October, 1965 : * 

(1) The recruitment of Assistants and General Duty October 1965. 
Clerks should cease immediately. 

(2) A recruitment rule for the post of Section Officer December 1965. 
should be framed within three months. 

(3) A requisition for an undetermined number of September 1966. 
Section Officers should be sent to the Public Service 

Commission immediately thereafter, and the 
Public Service Commission should start arrange¬ 
ments for selection to be completed within nine 
months from the receipt of ihe requisition. 

(4) Meanwhile, Secretariat Departments should work December 1965. 
out and get the necessary clearances for the number 

of sections they will need and the number of 
conventional branches they will have to continue. 

This will have to be related to a division of the 
work into suitable compartments and should be 
completed in three months. 

(5) The Departments should then select the requisite March 1966. 
number of Section Officers from among their 
Superintendents, the requisite number of Assistants 

for retention in the sections and ear-mark the rest 
for transfer to the field departments under them. 

This process should last for three months. 

(6) Simultaneously the Secretariat Departments should March 1966. 
draw up select lists of persons in field departments 

under them who are suitable for Section Officer 

* This time schedule was suggested in the rnterim Report on the Sachivalaya, submitted 
to Government on 28th May 1965. 
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promotions. This process will last for six months 
concurrent with items (4) and (5) above. 

(7) The Public Service Commission will be consulted. June 1966. 

The Commission should complete its recommenda¬ 
tions within three months regarding the select lists 
drawn up. 

(3) As soon as the direct recruits are available their June 1967. 
training for about 9 months should commence ; at 
the end of that period a three months attachment September 1967. 
period should be added ; the training of those other 
than direct recruits should be undertaken during September 1967. 
this period. 

Thus, the total period for this transition will be about 24 months, but 60 per 
cent of the necessary staff will be available in 12 months. 

3.34. Surplus Staff .—During the period of transition, the capacities of 
existing personnel should be appraised and wherever possible enhanced by 
programmes of training for their possible absorption in the new pattern. The 
staff which does not fit into the new pattern should be utilised for strengthening 
the offices of the Heads of Departments, a problem to which reference is made 
in the subsequent section. 

3.35. Field Training of Secretariat Officers .—One of the objects of the new 
staffing pattern we have recommended is that the processes of Secretariat scrutiny 
and decision-making may benefit from their association with officers of executive 
departments with the knowledge of field problems. This is sought to be secured 
by recruitment of 20 per cent of the Section Officers from the personnel in the 
offices of Heads of Departments. The Section Officers to be directly recruited 
to 40 per cent of the posts would also receive a modicum of field training as part 
of their training before appointment. Even after the introduction of the new 
pattern, however, the existing Secretariat service officers of the level of Under 
Secretaries as well as the Superintendents to be appointed as Section Officers, 
who have no field experience of any kind, would continue to form a substantial 
section of the Secretariat for a number of years to come. We consider that it 
would be a distinct gain if these officers were sent out to the field for at least 
a year in order to obtain first-hand experience of the difficulties and problems 
of implementation and also to gain a closer acquaintance with local conditions 
in the different regions of the State. 

The Committee recommends that about 8 to 12 Secretariat service officers 
should be selected every year for field training, two to three in each revenue 
division. A beginning should be made with the more senior officers under 50 
years of age; those above 50 might be exempted from the training. In 
assigning officers to the divisions, those coming from the former Madhya Pradesh 
may be posted in Western Maharashtra or Mara th wad a, those from the former 
Bombay State, in Vidarbha or Marathwada and so on in order to give them an 
opportunity to know the local conditions and study the administrative system 
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with which they are not familiar. The training should consist of three distinct 
parts and should include a period of work in the office of a Head of Department 
for 3 months, followed by regular appointment to a field post for 6 months and 
thereafter posting for a period of 3 months under a Collector or a Chief 
Executive Officer of a Zilla Parishad. During the first three months the 
officers should accompany the senior officers of the department on their tours to 
acquaint themselves with the various projects and schemes being executed by 
the Department. The second period of six months would see them actually 
working as executive officers on their own. The last phase of 3 months is 
intended to be devoted to an overall appreciation of the problems of execution 
encountered at different levels. 

It would also be desirable to give the field officers a spell of duty in the 
Secretariat especially as this would be made possible by the vacancies arising out 
of the deputation of the secretariat officers for field training. Though a few 
field officers are even now brought into the Secretariat at the level of Under and 
Deputy Secretary the object of the present recommendation is somewhat different, 
namely, to give the field officers an insight into the working of the Secretariat. 
They would then be in a better position to formulate their proposals for 
submission to Government in a more comprehensive and careful manner so as 
to avoid the necessity of back reference. These officers should also serve in the 
Secretariat for about a year. 

III. Strengthening of offices of Heads of Departments 

3.36. It has been noticed that proposals which come to the Secretariat from 
Heads of Departments are often incomplete and do not furnish all the relevant 
and material information that is necessary for their examination. As a result, 
back references have to be made to the Heads of Departments and considerable 
time is lost in the process of formulation of complete and coherent proposals. 
One of the reasons for this state of affairs is the weakness of the staffing structure 
in the offices of Heads of Departments. The Committee would like to make the 
following suggestions for strengthening the offices of Heads of Departments. 

3.37. Graduate Clerks .—At present, recruitment is made in these offices at 
the lowest level of junior clerks and all higher ministerial posts are filled by 
promotion. It is the clerks and assistants who prepare cases for submission 
to the higher officers. The work of these offices would greatly improve if an 
element of direct recruitment is introduced at an intermediate level. 

The Committee, therefore, considers that graduates should be recruited to 
offices of Heads of Departments at an intermediate level such as senior clerks, 
in order to tone up the working of these offices. 

3.38. Direct recruitment of Higher Staff .—In connection with the introduction 
of the new staffing pattern in the Secretariat, it is proposed that the existing 
staff which may not fit into the new pattern should be considered for absorption 
in the offices of the Heads of Departments. The Committee has also 
recommended that 20 per cent of the posts of Section Officers in the Secretariat 
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should be reserved for promotion of staff from the offices of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments. It is expected that the chances of such promotion would attract persons 
of higher calibre to join the offices of Heads of Departments. In order, however, 
that this may not turn out to be a source of weakness to these offices and 
also to further strengthen them (irrespective of whether they send up any of their 
staff to work as Section Officers in the Secretariat), we recommend that there 
should be an element of direct recruitment at the level of officers also in the 
offices of Heads of Departments. Incidentally, such direct recruitment will also 
enable the junior staff in these offices to compete for such posts on merits. 

3.39. Accounts Staff .—Another weakness of these offices is in regard to 
accounts staff. Competent accounts staff is needed by the Heads of Departments 
both in order to enable them to exercise effective control over the progress of 
expenditure and to prepare the budget and revised estimates with a greater degree 
of accuracy. Several important duties enjoined on controlling officers such as 
maintenance of register of expenditure, reconciliation of accounts with those 
maintained by the Accountant General, etc., are at present neglected or 
inadequately carried out for want of accounts staff of the right calibre. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the accounts staff in the offices 
of Heads of Departments should be strengthened. The Committee welcomes in 
this connection the constitution of the Maharashtra Finance and Accounts Service 
which would provide qualified accounts personnel needed by the various 
departments. 

3.40. Finance Officers.—To enable the Heads of Departments to exercise 
their existing powers as also the powers that will be delegated to them increasingly 
hereafter, the Committee recommends the appointment of a Finance Officer in the 
office of each major head of Department to assist the latter in sanctioning of 
expenditure on items in respect of which power is delegated to the Head of the 
Department. 

3.41. Control over subordinate officers —It is also necessary to give the 
Heads of Departments adequate powers to enable them to exercise control over 
subordinate officers and to have freedom in their deployment. At present, some 
Heads of Departments have been delegated the powers (a) to make appointments 
of officers of Class II or corresponding rank in vacancies not likely to last for 
more than a year, provided the appointments are made strictly in accordance with 
select lists already prepared in consultation with the Public Service Commission 
and are reported to Government with full details regarding the vacancies ; and 
(b) to transfer officers of Class II or corresponding rank. This is in accordance 
with a circular issued by the General Administration Department to the other 
departments requesting them to examine to which of the Heads of Departments 
under them these powers could be delegated. These powers have not, however, 
been delegated uniformly to all Heads of Departments. Moreover, powers of 
appointment and transfer of Class I officers have not been delegated to Heads of 

Departments. 

The Committee recommends that the Heads of Departments should be 
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empowered to transfer officers in the next rung but one below them and officers 
of lower rank, i.e., excepting their immediate deputies, they should have the 
power to order transfers and postings of all subordinate officers. 

3.42. Engineering Cells. —A major portion of the development programme — 
about 2/3rd of the total outlay — involves construction. Of this, a substantial 
outlay is involved on roads and buildings which are centralised in the Buildings 
and Communications Department. The various Secretariat departments have to 
depend considerably on the timely completion of buildings needed for the institu¬ 
tions contemplated within their respective programmes of development. This has 
resulted in a problem of some magnitude in effecting co-ordination between the 
executive departments and the Buildings and Communications Department. Some 
of the departments have been recently coming up with suggestions for setting 
up separate engineering cells within themselves for speedy construction of buildings 
connected with their programmes. The Committee recommends the creation of 
separate engineering divisions for Departments which have a sufficient volume 
of work to be carried out, in the interest of speedy execution of the development 
programme. 

IV. Delegation of powers 

3.43. Need for reduction in lltc work-load of the Secretariat. —Reference has 
been made earlier to the significant increase in the size of the Secretariat during 
the last 15 years, brought about by the growing volume of work that is being 
transacted within its precincts. While increases in work-load have generally been 
met by a commensurate expansion of staff, there does not seem to have been 
any attempt to question whether the additional work that is being taken over 
by the Secretariat properly belongs to it and could not be better entrusted to 
a subordinate agency. Such an enquiry has, therefore, become overdue and 
would, in our opinion, yield valuable results. 

3.44. Executive functions performed in the Secretariat. —Our study of the 
subjects dealt with in the various Secretariat departments has shown that 
a sizeable amount of work of an executive type is being handled in the Secretariat. 
A reference has been made to this in an earlier section. In some cases executive 
officers also have been given Secretariat status for the more efficient performance 
of their duties. In this way there is a fair amount of rnix-up of administrative 
and executive functions. Even where this is not so in theory a lot of this 
happens in practice because the Head of the Department sits in close proximity 
to the Secretariat Department and there is a tendency for the Secretariat officers 
to function as the superior officers of the executive departments associated with 
them. There are also certain functions of an executive type which have been 
specifically given to certain officers of the Secretariat, e.g., distribution of fertilisers. 

The Committee considers that every Secretariat department should make 
a conscious effort to transfer such executive functions to the executive departments 
under it. It is only then that the Secretariat can concentrate on its legitimate 
function of exercising general supervision over execution. 
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3.45. Need for delegation of powers. —The second and more important need 
which deserves attention is for the Secretariat to delegate as much of its powers 
to the Heads of Departments as possible, so that the Secretariat remains a small 
and compact body capable of swift action and confining itself to staff functions 
and general direction. With the strengthening of the offices of the Heads of 
Departments and appointment of Finance Officers as suggested in an earlier 
section, we consider that the ground for effective use of delegated powers will 
have been prepared. The Panel on the Working of the Sachivalaya had set up 
a small study group to study the problem of delegation. This group considered 
the proposals for delegation of powers received from certain selected Heads of 
Departments and had the benefit of the views of the Finance Department on the 
proposed delegation. The proposals for delegation considered by this group 
were more in the nature of illustrations and did not cover the entire range of 
activities where such delegation would be desirable. The Committee has also 
considered the matter in the light of the delegations made by the Government 
of India to the various Ministries and has come to the conclusion that the scope 
and content of powers delegated have to be widened beyond the present general 
approach which provides for some delegation for appointment of staff for limited 
periods and incurring of expenditure on contingencies or procurement of minor 
items. It also considers that the delegation should not only be from the Finance 
Department to the administrative departments but also by the administrative 
departments to their Heads of Departments and from the Heads of Departments 
to the regional and district officers. 

3.46. Basic principles of delegation. —Apart from widening the scope and 
content of the delegation to meet the requirements of the situation, we consider 
that the following two basic principles should be observed in making delegations, 
viz., (1) uniformity of powers delegated and (2) rationalization. It is observed that 
the powers delegated to various heads of departments lack in uniformity in the 
sense that in respect of a single matter, power has been delegated up to varying 
limits to different heads of departments of more or less equal status. This is 
mainly due to the fact that such delegations have been made from time to time on 
the basis of individual proposals received from the departments concerned, 
according as the need for delegation was felt by the respective departments. We 
realise that there would be special needs peculiar to some departments requiring 
special delegation. But since power as a rule is related not to departments but 
to the responsibility of officers exercising the power, it is desirable that there 
is uniformity in the power delegated to all heads of departments, exception being 
made only where absolutely necessary. The powers already delegated will have 
to be rationalised keeping this principle in view. This pre-supposes that delega¬ 
tion is proposed and made not in isolation but after taking a view of the necessity 
of such delegation and its application to all heads of departments generally for 
the expeditious disposal of Government work. 

3.47. Exercise of delegated powers. —(/) A conscious effort should be made 
by all Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries to see that delegation is made effective 
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at all levels and that delegated powers are fully exercised. The present tendency 
among heads of departments to make references to the Secretariat even where 
powers have already been delegated to them should be positively discouraged, 
as this tendency to play safe in the use of such powers would render serious 
harm to administration and negative the main purpose of the scheme of delegation. 
We, therefore, feel that severe notice should be taken of the non-exercise of 
delegated powers by officers, which should be regarded as a defect in the officer 
concerned, a note being taken in his Confidential Report in this regard. We 
suggest that a suitable column should be provided in the form of the Confidential 
Report for this purpose. 

(if) One of the reasons for the non-exercise of the powers by subordinate 
officers is that delegations have been made piece-meal and officers do not have 
in a handy form an up-to-date list of the powers delegated to them. It is, 
therefore, necessary to prepare an up-to-date compilation of the powers delegated 
to the officers of each department and to fix the responsibility for bringing the 
compilation up-to-date on an officer of the department to be designated for the 
purpose. 

(Hi) We understand that the Manual of Financial Powers (Financial Publica¬ 
tion No. VII) as corrected upto the end of 1961 is already in print now and that 
further corrections would soon be brought out in an addendum to the manual 
bringing the manual corrected upto the end of 1963. There will, no doubt, 
always be some time-lag in bringing out corrected copies of the manual. We 
would, however, recommend that every modification made in the manual should 
be embodied in the form of correction slips which should be issued and supplied 
to all the officers concerned within a period of 3 months from the date of issue 
of the modifications. 

(iv) When carrying out inspections as also otherwise, the higher authorities 
should specially watch the exercise of delegated powers in order to see whether 
the powers are being properly exercised and whether there is need for introducing 
any safeguards or for enlarging the scope of the delegation. 

(v) Government should lay down specific financial powers to officers at 
various levels and not give any general power of re-delegation to Heads of 
Departments. In the case of administrative delegations, however, an officer may 
be authorised to re-delegate his powers to those below him after obtaining the 
approval of his immediate superior. 

(vf) We are aware that the tendency to play safe in the use of delegated 
powers sometimes emanates from the fear of representations which might be 
received against the decision of the officers. The manner in which such represen¬ 
tations received by higher officers as well as Ministers are dealt with often 
militates against the principles of delegation. The higher officers should exercise 
forbearance lest the hands of the subordinate authorities should be paralysed for 
fear of their decisions being set at naught at higher levels. A majority of such 
representations is likely to be anonymous. We think there is considerable scope 
for discretion in the disposal of anonymous representations received against 
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officers. We therefore feel that unless the allegations made are specific and 
capable of investigation, such anonymous representations should generally be 
ignored. This will considerably strengthen the morale of the officers in the use of 
delegated powers and at the same time instil among them a measure ol 
responsibility in the proper use of their powers. We also recommend that insinua¬ 
tions made against officers by newspapers should be promptly attended to by 
Government and its support should be announced publicly whenever an officer 
approaches Government for legal expenses in connection with suits against 
newspapers for defamation subject, of course, to such prima facie inquiry as the 
Government may like to make. 

3.48. Review of delegation .—As the process of delegation and re-delegation 
is a continuous one, we consider that there should be a Standing Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Finance Minister to take a periodical review of 
the delegation already made to administrative departments and to Heads of 
Departments, the effectiveness or otherwise of such delegation and to process such 
new proposals as may have been made by the various departments and not 
accepted by the Finance or General Administration Department. This reviewing 
committee should meet frequently. In order to provide for a similar review of 
delegations to officers below the rank of Heads of Departments, there should be 
a Committee in each Department headed by the Secretary of the Department 
and including Heads of Departments as members. 

3.49. Unwritten delegation .—In addition to the written delegation dealt with 
above, there is considerable scope for unwritten delegation which has to be 
evolved by convention. All matters relating to policy making would be placed 
before the Minister by the Secretary with such view as he may like to express. 
While the Minister is thus fully apprised by the Secretary of all policy issues 
involved in the department, the existing rules of business do provide that certain 
types of cases may be decided by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary without 
reference to the Minister. Even so, there would be several cases for decision 
which may require the prior approval of the Minister, although such cases fall 
within the frame-work of approved policy, depending on the importance of issues 
involved in each case. There is thus considerable room for discretion in marking 
cases to the Minister, which may in certain circumstances lead to overburdening 
the Minister with files. We, therefore, think it would greatly relieve the Minister 
if the Secretaries are encouraged to take certain minor decisions without troubling 
the Minister, but the extent to which such delegation is possible and the types 
of cases which may be decided by the Secretary without reference to the Minister 
should be settled by the Minister in his discretion. The practice of sending 
a return to the Minister of important cases disposed of by the Secretary without 
referring to the Minister should be revived. In addition, there is considerable 
scope for relieving the Minister if files which do not involve policy issues are 
disposed of without submission to the Minister. 

3.50. Emergency Powers .—Operational needs may sometimes require urgent 
action in the field to meet an emergent situation. Such action without prior 
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sanction is generally permissible in the event of a natural calamity like earthquakes, 
floods, etc., but normally prior consultation is insisted upon. It is appreciated 
that emergent situations arise but rarely ; but in the absence of any provision 
to permit an officer in the field to take spot action in such situations (other 
than natural calamities), serious difficulties may ensue if the officer has to obtain 
prior sanction. We recommend that in bona fide cases of emergency where the 
officer is confident of explaining his action ex-post-factu, it should be understood 
that he has the necessary authority. 

3.51. Changes in procedure. — (i) The procedure obtaining at present for 
disposal of the numerous representations and letters of grievances, complaints, 
suggestions, etc., addressed to the Ministers is also cumbersome and tends to 
increase work in the Secretariat and involves delay in final action. We have 
examined such references received in the Revenue Department and we suggest 
that the following procedure should be adopted, namely : 

Every communication received by the Minister should be rubber- 
stamped thus : 

For Disposal/Report/Putting up papers and the Minister should 
initial against the relevant item to indicate further action. Communica¬ 
tions intended for final disposal by Heads of Departments should be 
sent directly by the Minister’s Personal Assistant to the Head of 
Department/Office and not through the administrative department. 

07) Dak should be sent by the Registry to the Under Secretary where the old 
staffing pattern operates and not to the Superintendent of the Branch concerned. 
In the new staffing pattern the Dak will be sent to the Section Officer. Routine 
and minor cases not involving any elaborate noting with the help of previous 
papers should be disposed of by the Under Secretary/Section Officer in the Dak. 

(hi) Staff meeting held at regular intervals have helped tn clearing up arrears. 
Such meetings are being held though not regularly. We recommend that 
Secretaries should hold meetings with their Deputy and Under Secretaries at least 
once a fortnight. 

(iv) One of the suggestions frequently made for level jumping as a measure 
of quick disposal is that Deputy Secretaries may submit cases directly to Ministers 
who may consult Secretaries if necessary on individual cases. It should be 
possible to adopt this procedure where only factual notes are put up without 
expression of an opinion, for instance. Assembly and Council Questions. But 
where views have to be given to advise the Minister in decision making, it would 
be desirable if the Secretary evolves a practice by convention to permit Deputy 
Secretaries to submit cases direct to Ministers, such cases being seen by the 
Secretary on their return journey. 

(v) Each administrative department obtains from its Heads of Departments 
and other subordinate officers, a number of periodical returns and reports. Some 
of these returns are prescribed under the statute or rules made under the 
statute while others are called for under executive orders. In addition, there is 
a general tendency to call for a report on communications received from private 
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parties or bodies without applying sufficient mind as regards the necessity of 
calling for such reports This increases workload both in the Secretariat and 
in the field offices. We suggest that each department should periodically review 
the various orders issued by it inviting returns from field offices and make 
a concious effort to reduce the number of returns or amalgamate them suitably. 
The O & M Section in each Secretariat department should be entrusted with 
this function. As regards communications received from private persons or 
bodies., as far as possible such communications as are intended to be disposed 
of by the field officers should be ser.t to the field officers for final disposal and 
only in essential cases should reports be called for. 

V, Co-ordination 

3.52. Grouping of Departments .—The organisation of the Secretariat 
comprises at present 13 administrative departments, each of them controlling 
about 5 to 10 field departments. The number of subjects dealt with in each 
department does not necessarily have a co-relation with the portfolios of the 
ministers ; there may be even 2 or 3 Ministers handling portfolios which are 
attached to a single department or a Minister may have portfolios located 
in different administrative departments. The number of departments in the 
Secretariat, therefore, remains relatively constant irrespective of the number of 
Ministers ir the Cabinet. 

3.53. The need to control a number of field departments efficiently and to 
shape policy for thme, makes it desirable that each administrative department 
should be responsible only for executive departments whose activities are closely 
inter-related, so that the problems of co-ordination do not become unduly serious 
and unmanageable. At the same time the purview of any administrative depart¬ 
ment should not be so large as to render the total work unmanageable for effective 
action by the Secretary. We have examined the allotment of subjects to the 
various departments and consider that no great re-shuffling is called for. In this 
matter the changing pattern of emphasis and approach greatly influences the 
grouping of various subjects under various departments and, therefore, sugges¬ 
tions for re-grouping would naturally be governed by the current needs. 
However, one or two changes in the allotment of subjects to Departments are, 
in our opmion, called for. The Finance Department is. concerned primarily 
with the maintenance functions referred to in paragraph 3 8, i.e., management 
of the State’s finances, budgeting, etc. The department is, however, in admini¬ 
strative control of an important executive department, namely, the Sales Tax 
Department. It would be advisable for the Finance Department to concentrate 
on its main functions and divest itself of supervision of purely executive func¬ 
tions such as the collection of sales tax. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the subject of sales tax be 
transferred from the Finance Department to the Revenue and Forests Department. 
Another change the Committee would recommend in the interests of proper 
co-ordination relates to road transport. Since development of road transport has 
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to be co-ordinated with construction and maintenance of roads and since the entire 
transportation programme requires to be co-ordinated with the road development 
programme, we suggest that the two subjects of road transport and road develop¬ 
ment should be handled by one and the same administrative department. 

3.54. Role of the Chief Secretary .—The Chief Secretary functions as 
a co-ordinator of administrative action in the Secretariat. The Administrative 
Enquiry Committee 1948, made the following observation on this point : 

“ We find that no arrangements exist at present for the co-ordination of the 
important activities of the Secretariat departments. In a Cabinet system of Govern¬ 
ment this work of co-ordination of business devolves upon the Prime Minister, and 
we feel that in this important matter he should not be without secretarial assistance. 
The officer who can appropriately render it is the Chief Secretary. Though cases 
affecting even indirectly the gazetted personnel of all departments are referred to him, 
the Chief Secretary’s advice is not always sought by the secretaries on other important 
matters of administration. We suggest that the office of the Chief Secretary should 
be utilised for the co-ordination of all important matters originating in other depart¬ 
ments. For this purpose he should have timely knowledge of the movement of 
important business in other departments and an opportunity to contribute his own 
views on matters where he may feel it necessary to do so.”* 

3.55. The Chief Secretary has at present a triple role. In the first place 
he is the Secretary to the Cabinet. Secondly, he is the chief of all the Secretaries 
to Government. Thirdly, he is. the Secretary to Government in the General 
Administration Department. On his role as Secretary to the Cabinet, the 
Administrative Enquiry Committee 1948 observed as follows : 

“ His duties are confined to the preparation of agenda for Cabinet meetings and 
drafting the Cabinet minutes, with or without the assistance of other secre¬ 
taries. This work is mainly clerical, and the office of the Cabinet Secretary 
has not developed on the same lines as in Great Britain for instance, 
or we believe, in some other Indian Provinces where the Secretary of the Cabinet is 
in full charge of the business which comes before it and as a rule himself presents 
the cases for consideration. Here this work is left to the Secretaries concerned, who 
attend the Cabinet meetings when any business from their departments is on the 
agenda, and the Chief Secretary is not required, nor indeed has he the time, to grasp 
the details of any cases which do not concern his own department. We think it 
would be desirable for the Chief Secretary to become Secretary of the Cabinet in 
a really effective sense and take charge of all its business ; in that case he would 
automatically function as a co-ordinator of departmental activities. But to give him 
time for this new duty it would be necessary to relieve him of a large number of 
miscellaneous affairs which he has to handle at present.”-)- 

3.56. As chief of all the Secretaries to Government the Chief Secretary 
presides over a large number of Committees, and is a member of several others. 
The following is. the list of Committees to which the Chief Secretary belongs : 

(1) The Maharashtra District Gazetteers (Revision) Editorial 

Board 

* Pages 63-64 of the Report of the Administrative Enquiry Committee, 
t Page f>4 of the Report of the Administrative Enquiry Committee. 
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(2) Board of Tourism 

(3) Representations Committee 

(4) Integration Committee of Officers (Departmental Committee). 

(5) Cabinet Sub-Committee for War.* 

(6) War Purposes Committee. 

(7) Standing Committee for deciding O & M matters at policy 
level and review of O & M work. 

(8) Expenditure Priorities Committee. 

(9) Advisory Committee, Home Guards. 

(10) The State Wild Life Advisory Board 

(11) Ad Hoc Hindi Beard 

(12) Civil Defence Committee. 

(13) Agricultural Production Committee of Secretaries 

(14) High Level Agricultural Production Committee. 

(15) High Power Committee on Democratic Decentralisation ... 

(16) Cabinet Sub-Committee On Democratic Decentralisation.! 

(17) Accommodation Committee ... ••• • ... 

(18) Administrative Reorganisation Committee. 

It will be seen from the list above that while large areas of important Govern¬ 
mental activity do not figure in it (such as Industries, Labour and Education), 
there are some inclusions which like the Accommodation Committee, the ad hoc 
Hindi Board and the District Gazetteers Editorial Board need not require the 
presence of the Chief Secretary. However, apart from these Committees, the 
Chief Secretary is generally a part of any Committee or group of officers concerned 
with high level policy particularly during crisis. In fact, it is probably crisis 
administration that really utilises the role of the Chief Secretary as a co-ordinator. 

3.57. As the principal Secretary to Government, the Chief Secretary also 
receives in the normal course a large number of files from other Departments. 
An analysis of the files which came to him during a four month period up to 
the middle of April 1964 showed that a great majority of these cases (61 per cent) 
related to personnel matters, and really concerned his position as Secretary, General 
Administration Department. It does not appear to be necessary for the Chief 
Secretary to be involved in such matters, which are often relatively minor. The 
Committee considers that as the number of the cases relating to personnel matters 
constitutes a high percentage of his total work, the Chief Secretary should 
be concerned only with matters relating to transfers, appointments and promotions 
of Heads of Departments and senior gazetted officers. 

J3.58. This brings us to the Chief Secretary's functions as Secretary, General 
Administration Department. The General Administration Department is con¬ 
cerned with the following subjects : 

(I) Services. 

* The Chief Secretary is Secretary of this Sub-Committee. 

f Though Chief Se'ietary ;r. not a member, lie attends meetings of the Sub-Committee. 

.. * Substituted for para. 58 of the Interim Report on the Sachivalaya. 
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(2) Protocol and related matters. 

(3) Organisation and Methods. 

(4) Elections and Census. 

(5) Publicity and Tourism. 

(6) Foreigners and Passports. 

(7) Emergency. 

(8) Languages. 

(9) Raj Bhavan. 

Although the Chief Secretary is assisted by Deputy Secretaries and in recent 
times has had a full-fledged Special Secretary for the General Administration 
Department, he still has to attend to a number of, General Administration 
Department matters, and it is doubtful whether this diversion of his attention is 
desirable, considering that he could otherwise devote himself to matters concern¬ 
ing development in the State. For example, it seems unfortunate that the highest 
official in the State has to sign gazette notifications of appointments, promotions, 
transfers, leave etc., that he has to spend time on the minutiae of protocol, pass¬ 
ports etc. In the chapter on “ Personnel Administration ” (para. 4.29) we have 
recommended that a full-fledged Personnel Department should be established and 
that only important service matters such as transfers, appointment, promotions 
of Heads of Departments and senior gazetted officers should be routed through 
the Chief Secretary. We consider that the Chief Secretary should concern him¬ 
self only with such selected matters from the Personnel Department and those 
relating to emergency and Raj Bhavan from the General Administration Depart¬ 
ment. The Special Secretary should attend to all other duties in the General 
Administration Department. The post of the Special Secretary should continue 
on a permanent basis. T his arrangement would enable the Chief Secretary to 
find time for looking into the major development activities of Government. 

3.59. Committees for inter-departmental co-ordination. —Inter-depart¬ 
mental co-ordination in important matters is generally sought to be achieved 
through (i) the Secretaries’ Committee and (ii) other ad hoc inter-departmental 
Committees on which concerned departments only are represented. The mecha¬ 
nism of such Committees no doubt provides a forum for settling outstanding 
issues through discussion and eliminates elaborate noting and time-lags involved 
in referring files to the concerned departments. But there are also some dis¬ 
advantages in this process. Meetings of the Committees have to be fixed to 
suit the convenience of several officers. Consideration of important issues may, 
therefore, be held up till a sizeable agenda for the Committee meetings is 
collected. Besides, as shown below, the number of such inter-departmental 
committees is so large that several officers are now required to spend considerable 
time in attending the Committee meetings. 

3.60. We have analysed the items discussed in 20 meetings of the 
Secretaries’ Committee held since July 1960. This analysis has shown that 
a very large number of items related to matters which could as well have been 
settled at Deputy Secretaries’ level, e.g., 40 per cent of the items related to 
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O & M and other cognate matters including security of offices and another 31 
per cent related to personnel matters including accommodation, cadres, canteen, 
departmental examinations, discipline, medical treatment, pay, pension, recruit¬ 
ment and training. Only 6 per cent of the items pertained to Budget and Plan 
allocations, another 6 per cent to Government’s building programme, 1 per 
cent to Legislative matters and 16 per cent to miscellaneous matters. We think 
it should be possible to save the time of the Secretaries if such matters like 
O & M, security of offices and allotment of office accommodation are left to 
a Committee of senior Deputy Secretaries. The Secretaries’ Committee will 
then concentrate on matters which require co-ordination at that level. 

3.61. There are more than 20 inter-departmental committees which also 
deal with co-ordination of policy matters or of the implementation of Govern¬ 
ment decisions. We consider it necessary to impose a positive check on the 
growing number of such committees and recommend that each Department 
should review the committees set up by it and examine which of them can be 
discontinued altogether or amalgamated with others. We also recommend 
that adequate justification should be furnished by the Department to the 
O & M wing of the General Administration Department for continuance of 
an existing Committee or for the constitution of any new Committee. 

3.62. Problems of inter-departmental co-ordination and clearance also arise 
at various levels below the Secretariat. We recommend that, where clearance 
of proposals from other departments is necessary at district level, it should be 
got done at the district level only ; it should not be necessary to refer such 
proposals through the administrative department of the Secretariat and other 
concerned Secretariat departments. If the Heads of Departments and sub¬ 
ordinate officers are so allowed to get clearance at lower levels, it would be 
possible for the former to submit proposals to Government with complete data. 
Only the clearance of sister departments of the Secretariat or of Central 
Government departments will then remain to be obtained at the Secretariat 
level 
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CHAPTER 4 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Introductory 

4.1. While the structural and procedural aspects of administration refer 
to the frame work of an organisation, the vitality, growth, imagination, sense 
of social justice and such other values which go to determine the character and 
quality of administration depend largely on the human factor. The impor¬ 
tance of Personnel Administration has, therefore, gained wide recognition in all 
latge organisations in recent years. The main aspects which are of significance 
in this respect in the State administration may be classified under the following 
broad heads : 

(1) Recruitment; 

(2) Training and Development ; 

(3) Promotion and Incentives ; 

(4) Evaluation and Service Record : and 

(5) Morale, Welfare and Discipline. 

I. Recruitment 

A. Present System of Recruitment 

4.2. The State Government employs about 2-5 lakh persons, of whom 
about 7,000 are officers of gazetted rank. The gazetted services comprise (i) the 
All India Services, namely, the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian 
Police Service and (ii) the State Services. Recruitment to the All India Services 
is made by the Government of India through the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion and the conditions of service of the officers belonging to these services are 
regulated by rules made by the Central Government in consultation with the 
State Governments, though the officers are under the administrative control of 
the State Government to which they are allotted. The officers appointed to 
the State Services are under the rule making power, as well as administrative 
control, of the State Government. The State Services have been constituted 
department wise and are divided into Class I and Class II for officers. Where 
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the posts are too few to be formed into a distinct departmental service, they are 
included in the General State Service. The other staff, or non-gazetted services, 
are organised on a departmental basis and are divided into Class 111 and 
Class IV. 

4.3. Recruitment to each class of posts is made in accordance with the 
requirements set forth in the recruitment rule prescribed for it. The recruitment 
rule prescribes whether the post should be filled by promotion from a lower 
cadre, by direct recruitment or by transfer from another service. The mode of 
intake at various levels varies from one department to another and also 
within the same department. By and large, it can be said that at the lowest 
level of a department, recruitment is by selection from the open market; and at 
the highest level, it is almost invariably by promotion from within the depart¬ 
ment or transfer from another department. 

Where the post may be filled either by promotion or by direct recruitment, 
the recruitment rule generally prescribes the ratio in which vacancies may be 
filled by these two methods. The recruitment rule also lays down the age limits, 
qualifications, and experience, if any, required of candidates applying for direct 
recruitment, etc. 

4.4. Recruitment to all the gazetted posts under the State Government is 
made through the agency of the Maharashtra Public Service Commission, 
excepting posts which have been excluded from the purview of the Commission, 
in consultation with it, on the ground that the posts are of a special character 
not admitting of normal methods of appointment. Recruitment to non-gazetted 
posts is made by the Head of the Department or by the Head of Office to whom 
the power of making appointments has been delegated, except in the case of 
certain clerical posts in Greater Bombay including posts of Secretariat Assistants 
and Stenographers to which recruitment is made through the Public Service 
Commission. For all appointments outside Greater Bombay and for appoint¬ 
ments in Greater Bombay, pending recruitment through the Public Service 
Commission, the appointing authorities are required to notify to the local 
Employment Exchange all vacancies which are likely to last for more than 
a month and are available for appointment by direct recruitment. They may 
also, in addition, obtain candidates for the vacancies reserved for Backward 
Classes from the Director of Social Welfare or the District Social Welfare 
Officer. The actual selection of candidates is made by the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment or other appointing authority with the help of an advisory committee set 
up under the orders of the administrative department concerned, in the case 
of certain technical or specialist posts, however, the appointing authorities are 
allowed to advertise the vacancies simultaneously with the reporting of the 
vacancies to the Employment Exchange. 

4.5. With effect from the 1st May, 1962 several Class I and Class II posts 
at the district level and below have been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 
These continue to be included in the State Services and appointments to these 
posts are made by the State Government. As regards the Class III and Class IV 
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services of the Zilla Parishads, recruitment is made by Divisional Selection 
Boards for the District Technical Service, Class III and by District Selection 
Boards for the District Service, Class 111 and Class IV. 

B. Position Evaluation and Classification of Posts 

4.6. When posts are required to be created in a department the reasons 
for the creation of the posts such as increase in volume of work or undertaking 
of a new item of work justifying the addition of posts at the particular level are 
required to be furnished. The Secretariat Department concerned approves the 
proposal after clearing it with the Finance Department which generally examines 
and satisfies itself about the need for each post at the level suggested. The 
justification asked for normally consists of a summary description of the type of 
work that the job entails, with a broad indication of the workload involved. 
Few quantitative indices have been recognised for this purpose as work in most 
positions in Government does not lend itself to measurement. Nor is there any 
standardization of the kind of justification that the Finance Department will 
accept in support of an individual proposal. This can give rise to an appre¬ 
ciable lack of uniformity in the level of personnel manning two comparable 
departments, because though the proposals are all cleared in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, they may have been handled by different officers according to the 
Departments sponsoring them, and without the guidance of any common 
yardsticks. Staffing can, under such a system, become largely a matter of 
discretion. 

4.7. It is of course not possible to ensure uniformity in this respect in 
a large organisation ; it should, however, be possible to minimise undue varia¬ 
tion by the development of practices that promote an objective appraisal of 
staffing needs. This could be achieved by adopting a sound evaluation system. 
It would need every position in Government to be carefully evaluated from 
various prescribed points of view, so that one could state with some accuracy 
at what level of the hierarchy it should stand. The resulting advantages would 
be several. First, it would be easier to relate a position correctly to its 
appropriate pay level. Secondly, it would be much simpler to frame a recruit¬ 
ment rule if the responsibilities of posts were accurately set out in writing in 
every case. Thirdly, it would help in placement, i.e., transfers and promotions, 
which otherwise might tend to be haphazard. And finally, the person holding 
a post would know precisely the nature, extent and limits of his duty, authority 
and responsibility, a condition which is not always satisfied today. 

4.8. An adequate position evaluation system necessitates in relation to each 
post an explicit statement of the following particulars : 

(1) A descriptive statement of the work to be done with an indication 
where possible of the hours of work involved. 

(2) Responsibilities as dearly expressed as possible. 

(3) Number and level of persons to whom the employee is responsible. 

(4) Number and level of persons for whom the employee is responsible. 
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(5) Persons with whom contacts are necessary : Public, official, etc. 

(6) Skills required, including qualifications considered essential and 
experience wanted. 

(7) Other relevant items such as— 

(i) risks involved, if any, 

(ii) outside earning capacity forgone, 

( iii ) market value. 

The Committee considers that job descriptions on the lines indicated above 
should be prepared for as many posts as possible and these should be brought 
up to-date from time to time. This would in due course facilitate references to 
the Finance Department and would also make it easier to put the right men on 
the right jobs. It would also assist in the rationalisation of the pay structure. 
After the job descriptions are prepared, Government should lay down yard¬ 
sticks for the purpose of creation of posts to meet increase in work. It would 
then be easier to delegate to Heads of Departments the power to create posts 
in accordance with the prescribed norms. 

C. Assessment of Man-Power Needs 

4.9. A proper assessment of the number of employees of different categories 
required to be recruited every year is evidently the first necessary step in the 
process of recruitment. For the purposes of this assessment it is necessary to 
distinguish between two broad categories. There are certain posts like those of 
Deputy Collectors, Forest Officers, Overseers, Clerks and Typists of which 
Government needs a substantial number of each kind with identical qualifications 
within each group. There are others like those of lecturers in specific subjects or 
specialists in technical departments which are not required in large numbers and 
which are hard to group together. While in the latter case the needs of each 
department can be catered for without much elaborate calculation, in the former 
case a careful estimation of, needs in advance is extremely important. In practice, 
very few departments of Government assess their needs in a comprehensive and 
forward looking manner with the result that the appointments made on a regular 
basis tend to lag behind the actual requirements. For certain categories of posts, 
shortages of personnel recruited through the proper agencies are almost endemic. 
In so far as temporary arrangements have to be made to overcome these 
shortages there is not only waste of time and resources but also difficulty of 
maintaining the normal level of efficiency and discipline. 

The Committee considers that it should be the responsibility of a designated 
officer of a sufficiently high status like a Deputy Secretary o r a Deputy Director 
of each department to prepare a proper forecast of the requirements for each 
category of posts after taking into account factors like the sanctioned strength 
of each cadre, the number of vacancies which need to be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment, the number required to cover training, leave and deputation, the losses 
expected from death, retirement, resignation and wastage during the initial 
training or probationary period, the needs of normal expansion of the cadre as 
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indicated by past trends, probable expansion due to schemes whose introduction 
is imminent as indicated at the time of preparation of the budget and finally the 
lime-lag between the assessment of the needs and the actual intake during which 
more vacancies must be anticipated. 

The present unit in the General Administration Department winch consolidates 
the total requirements ot certain types of posts like Assistants and Clerks 
required for offices in Greater Bombay, for which recruitment is made through 
the Public Service Commission, should be suitably strengthened for purposes of 
issuing directions to all departments to make assessment of their needs 
appropriately. Each department should then make its own assessment on the 
basis of such directions and it should be the responsibility of a Senior Officer in 
the General Administration Department to ensure that these assessments cover 
ail important categories and are made properly and regularly well in advance of 
actual need. 

D. Special Requirements of certain Classe* of Posts 
4.10. Some of the existing recruitment rules which were framed long time ago 
are not suitable to meet the needs of developmental activities, as they primarily 
emphasise academic qualifications to the neglect of other important and essential 
requirements like contact and familiarity with the problems of rural areas and 
an understanding of the thinking and aspirations of the rural people. Unless 
these Recruitment Rules are modified! persons will be selected, who, though 
academically well equipped, will be unable to evoke response from the people 
being out of touch with rural people and their problems. They will, therefore, 
be ineffective in the jobs to which they are appointed. 

With a view to securing rural aptitude or bias in the services, the Committee 
recommends the following measures : 

(/) For competitive examinations conducted for recruitment to services 
like Deputy Collectors, Mamlatdars, etc. a simple paper should be set to 
test the candidate’s attitude to rural people and their problems and his 
understanding of rural conditions. 

{ii) A directive should be given to the Public Service Commission to test 
the candidate’s knowledge of rural life, aptitude and suitability to work in 
rural areas. The Commission could do this in the course of the oral 
examination and be required to give weightage for such knowledge etc. 

(ifi) The candidates should have the option to answer ail the papers in 
Marathi. The difficulty of valuation could be got over by appointing 
examiners who are well versed both in English and Marathi. 

(iv) A period of training for about a year should be prescribed for the 
recruits, during which they would gain further experience of rural life. 
These recommendations should be made applicable to services such as Deputy 
Collectors, Mamlatdars, Deputy Superintendents of Police, Deputy and Assistant 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, etc., which have to work in intimate contact 
with the rural population. 
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E. Levels of Intake and Promotion Quotas 

4.11. Though ihe general policy of appointment to posts partly by 
promotion and partly by direct recruitment is reflected in the recruitment rules 
prescribed for specific cadres and posts, there are certain features of the system 
which require attention. In the first piace, there arc several offices of Heads of 
Departments where direct recruitment is made only at the lowest level and almost 
all higher posts are filled by promotion. Secondly, though departments are 
required to fix ratios for different posts to be filled by direct recruitment and 
promotion there are several pests for which no such ratios, have been fixed. 
Thirdly, even where ratios have been fixed it is found that because of the delay 
in making appointments on the basis of open market selection or non-availability 
of candidates and because o! a lack of forward planning in many cases posts are 
filled by promotion in excess of the prescribed ratio. Lastly, the ratios for 
promotion and direct recruitment fixed so far by various departments also vary 
substantially as the following table will show : 


Service 



Promotion 

Direct 

recruitment 

1 



2 

3 

(1) Deputy Collectors 


50 

per cent 

50 per cent 

(2) Mamiatdars 

... 

5 J 

per cent 

50 per cent 

(3) Deputy Superintendents 
Police. 

of 

70 

per cent 

30 per cent 

(4) Engineers, Classes 1 and It 


25 

percent 

75 per cent 

(5) Co-operative Service, Class 1 


75 

per cent 

25 per cent 

Co-operative Service, Class 

11. 

50 

per cent 

50 per cent 

(6) Medical Service, Class I 


50 

per cent 

50 per cent 


(Of these, 40 per cent are 
filled by promotion of 
Class II officers who have 
the post-graduate quali¬ 
fications required for 
appointment by nomina¬ 
tion.) 

Medical Service, Class II ... 50 per cent 50 per cent 

(Of these 30 per cent are 
filled by promotion of 
Class III officers holding 
a post-graduate qualifica¬ 
tion.) 

The Committee considers that the maintenance of a proper balance between 
direct recruitment and promotion for each category of posts is of the utmost 
importance both for the protection of the interests and prospects of employees 
at lower levels and for ensuring that the respective cadres retain the necessary 
measure of vitality bv the infusion of fresh blood. The Committee recommends 
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that for the posts in Class I and Class II services in which the proportion of 
direct recruits prescribed at present is less than 50 per cent it should be raised 
to that level. In the case of services for which proportions have not yet been 
fixed it should be laid down that 50 per cent posts should be filled by direct 
recruitment and 50 per cent by promotion. The Committee also considers it 
necessary to ensure provision of direct recruitment at the subordinate levels of 
every departmental hierarchy. In this connection the Committee would 
specially like to draw attention to the need for direct recruitment of graduates 
in the offices of the Heads of Departments and to the posts of Aval Karkuns in 
revenue administration. The proportion of direct recruitment at subordinate 
levels may be fixed at 25 per cent. 

F. Administrative Structures 

4.12. There is a marked variation in the structure of different departments 
in as much as the various categories of posts do not bear any fixed ratio to the 
posts below them with the result that there is great disparity in the chances of 
promotion to higher posts available in the different departments and offices in 
the State. It is of course impracticable to provide for an absolute equality of 
chances of promotion as the nature of work to which the structure must neces¬ 
sarily be related is bound to vary a great deal from office to office and depart¬ 
ment to department. The Committee, however, considers that many of the 
departmental structures have just grown and in several cases the existing 
imbalances far from being justifiable in terms of the requirements of the work 
are often impediments in the smooth functioning of these departments. There 
is, therefore, need to correct such inadequacies of structure by a careful and 
continuous review of the ratio between the number of posts at various levels 
in each department primarily from the point of view of ensuring a proper span 
of control and incidentally of providing reasonable chances of promotion. 
A programme of work study of different departments should be drawn up for 
this purpose and the existing imbalances suitably corrected. 

4.13. In order to facilitate the smooth functioning of large offices where 
a significant proportion of the staff at any particular time may be on leave, the 
need for a leave reserve has been recognised. At present a leave reserve of 
10 per cent is sanctioned. This percentage is, however, related only to the 
permanent staff of Class III Services. There is no such provision for temporary 
staff. In view of the large number of temporary employees, the Committee 
considers that the leave reserve should be sanctioned for this class of employees 
as well. In their case, the strength of the reserve may be fixed at 5 per cent of 
the temporary posts in existence for not less than a year. The extension of 
leave reserve to temporary posts would be conducive to a more efficient and 
orderly working of the offices. The Committee has considered whether 
a similar reserve should be provided for Class IV posts and is of the opinion 
that in view of the large number of Class IV employees, sometimes in excess 
of the actual requirements, it is not necessary to do so. 
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G. The Selection Process 

4.14. The Public Service Commission makes its recommendations either on 
the basis of examination or on the basis of interview or both. For its examina¬ 
tions the Commission appoints paper setters and examiners who are generally 
specialists in their respective fields. 

4.15. The Commission holds competitive examinations for recruitment to 
certain posts and services as shown below : 

(i) The State Civil Service (Executive Branch — Upper and Lower 
Divisions), i.e.. Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars ; the State Police Service; 
Superintendents of Prohibition and Excise, Class 11; and Deputy and 
Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

(h) The Maharashtra Service of Engineers, Classes 1 and 11. 

(Hi) Selection for admission to the Superior Forest Service Course for 
eventual appointment to the posts of Probationary Assistant Conservator of 
Forests in the Maharashtra Forest Service, Class II. 

(iv) Assistants in the Departments of the Secretariat of the Government 
of Maharashtra and allied offices. 

(v) Ministerial posts (clerks, clerk-typists, typists, steno-typists and 
stenographers) in the offices of the State Government in Greater Bombay. 
For the first three categories there is an examination and an interview while 

tor the last two only an examination is held. 

4.16. The examination method of selection has been adopted where there 
is a substantial intake for identical posts every year and where the number of 
candidates is likely to be large. For posts which require special qualifications, 
and for which the field of selection is restricted, examinations are not held and 
selection is made on the basis of interview only. 

4.17. The Committee recommends the following measures in regard to 
the holding of examinations by the Commission : 

(i) The scope of the combined competitive examination for recruitment 
of Deputy Collectors etc. should be widened so as to include as many 
services as possible. This will reduce the work of the Commission and also 
save the time and labour of candidates who are eligible for more than one 
type of posts. 

(it) The various competitive examinations should be held on fixed days 
or weeks in the year, irrespective of the number of candidates to be recruited, 
so that intending candidates would know of the examinations well in 
advance and anticipate the yearly advertisement. 

(iii) At present a considerable amount of time of the Maharashtra 
Public Service Commission is taken by various departmental and Marathi 
examinations. The Commission should, therefore, be reinforced by the 
appointment of a Controller of Examinations with a self-contained section 
under him. 

(iv) The Commission is facing acute difficulty of accommodation for 
holding its examinations which at present can be held only during school 
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and college vacations. Adequate accommodation including examination 

halls should be provided for the office of the Public Service Commission. 

4.18. The interviews held by the Commission are conducted by two or 
three of its members assisted generally by a departmental representative and 
sometimes by an outside adviser as well. The present practice of the Commis¬ 
sion is to interview each candidate for about 30 to 45 minutes. At this rate 
only about 8 candidates could be interviewed in a day. The inability of the 
Commission to cope with the heavy work on this account contributes to the 
delay in making appointments. In some countries interviews are held by 
a Board of official interviewers on the Commission’s staff. The Board submits 
its recommendations to the Commission for its decision and thus saves the 
time of the members of the Commission. An additional advantage of such 
a procedure is that the persons who hold the interviews can be selected from 
among those skilled in interview technique. The Committee has considered 
whether such a procedure could be usefully adopted here to speed up the 
Commission’s work relating to interviews, without detracting from the Commis¬ 
sion's ultimate discretion and responsibility. The Committee has come to the 
conclusion that in the present circumstances the confidence of the public in the 
fairness and impartiality of the selection would be impaired if the Commission 
were to delegate its function to a Board of interviewers. It would, therefore, be 
preferable to increase the membership of the Commission to cope with the 
increased work and give it suitable staff assistance for processing the applications 
and taking further necessary action expeditiously. 

H. Publicity to Recruitment through the 
Public Service Commission 

4.19. The Commission’s advertisements are published in the Maharashtra 
Government Gazette and in the leading English newspapers published from 
Bombay and Nagpur, as well as in Marathi newspapers in the districts. 
Advertisements for posts to which the Commission considers it necessary to give 
all-India publicity are released to one leading English newspaper each from 
New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. Generally, advertisements for Class I 
posts of a specialised character and Class II posts of a highly specialised character 
are given all-India publicity. Class 1 posts and Class II posts with general 
qualifications or those for which candidates will be attracted mainly from the 
districts are advertised also in the leading language newspapers published in 'he 
different parts of the State. In addition, copies of notifications giving particulars 
about vacancies are sent to heads of departments and teaching and other institu¬ 
tions. Publicity outside India is not given through foreign newspapers. 
Notifications of posts which are likely to attract overseas Indian candidates are 
supplied only to the High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom and 
the Indian Embassy in Washington. 

Though in a large majority of cases, the response to the advertisements of 
the Public Service Commission is satisfactory in the sense that the number of 
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applicants far exceeds the number of selections to be made, the Committee 
considers that the publicity given at present to the recruitment to posts by the 
Commission requires to be stepped up. It has to be recognised that until 1947 
Government service attracted a large number of well qualified intelligent young 
men, for whom there were not many other remunerative opportunities of employ¬ 
ment available. There was also a great deal of prestige attached to employment 
in Government. Since then, however, employment in private industry has 
outstripped Government employment in certain important respects, e.g., salary 
levels, chances of rapid promotion and the grant of fringe benefits. Even so, 
there are certain factors in Government employment particularly the challenge 
it offers, the varied kind of work it involves, the opportunities to take decisions 
which affect large numbers of people, the chance to contribute to the welfare of 
the people, to say nothing of the power which Government officers exercise, which 
are favourable and which are seldom placed before young people at the 
appropriate time, before they commit themselves to other jobs. For this a greater 
effort to reach out to young people in the colleges is necessary. 

The Committee recommends that Government should issue suitable pamphlets 
setting out the possibilities in the cavil service as well as the advantages thereof, 
so that good candidates who would otherwise look elsewhere for employment 
are drawn into Government service. Such pamphlets, as well as the advertise¬ 
ments of the Public Service Commission, should also be sent to all colleges for 
publicity. 

1. Delays in Appointments 

4.20. A significant part of the selections made by the Public Service 
Commission, particularly those made on the basis of examinations, becomes 
infructuous as the persons selected either do not join or resign soon after appoint¬ 
ment. The efforts of the Public Service Commission in making the selection are, 
thereby, wasted. An important reason for this slate of affairs is the considerable 
length of time taken in completing the process of selection and issuing orders of 
appointment. The period required for selection can be reduced only on a basis 
of careful study of the procedures followed in the Commission’s office. The 
Committee recommends that such a study should be made and one of the 
suggestions in this regard which might be considered is the introduction of simpler 
tests in place of the present examinations for certain types of posts. The lime 
taken in issuing orders of appointment on the basis of recommendations received 
from the Public Service Commission which is sometimes as long as 6 to 8 months 
is due to the time taken in obtaining the approval of Government to the list of 
selected candidates, verifying the antecedents of the candidates and deciding other 
matters like higher starting pays demanded by candidates. 

The Committee recommends that the various stages preceding the issue 
of orders should be carefully examined and measures taken to reduce the time 
required for each stage and, wherever possible, to take simultaneous action for 
completion of different stages. For example, the existing practice is to initiate 
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police enquires regarding antecedents after the list of candidates received from 
the Public Service Commission is approved by the Government. If the police 
enquiries could be started immediately after the receipt of the list, it would be 
possible to save considerable time in the issue of orders. 

The Committee considers that in the case of non*gazetted employees, 
verification of antecedents should not be necessary as they do not occupy position 
of authority or partake in decision-making. In view of their large numbers 
it takes too much time to complete enquiries into their antecedents before 
appointment. The Committee is of the opinion that undesirable candidates could 
be effectively excluded by means of a suitable entry in the application form in 
which candidates should be required to aver in simple and recognisable terms 
that they have not participated in subversive or communal activities. Any 
false entries by them would render them liable to action including removal 
from service. 


J. Scope of Recruitment through the 
Public Service Commission 

4.21. As a general rule recruitment to all gazetted posts except those which 
are expressly kept outside the purview of the Commission is made on the 
recommendation of the Commission. The Committee has scrutinised the lists 
of posts kept outside the purview of the Commission and would like to invite 
attention to the fact that all the posts of officers in the Directorate of Publicity 
except the posts of engineers in the Rural Broadcasting Section are, at present, 
outside the purview of the Commission. Recruitment to these posts is made 
by selection from the open market or by promotion as prescribed in the 
recruitment rules. The selection in the case of officers is made on the basis of 
recommendations of the Committee consisting of Chief Secretary, Deputy 
Secretary, General Administration Department and the Director of Publicity. It is 
understood that these posts have been kept outside the purview of the Commission 
in order that only persons on whom Government could rely for its publicity 
are appointed. 

4.22. In the opinion of the Committee the considerations mentioned above 
might have been relevant in the initial stages when the department had to be 
organised and proper traditions built up, but they do not appear to be necessary 
at present. It is understood that in the former Madhya Pradesh, all the posts 
in the Publicity Department were within the purview of the State Public Service 
Commission and no special difficulty was experienced. The various posts in the 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, are also 
within the purview of the Union Public Service Commission. 

We, therefore, recommend that all posts of officers in the Directorate of 
Publicity should be brought within the purview of the Public Service Commission. 
If, however, some posts in the Directorate are kept out of the Commission’s 
purview on the ground of political exigencies, they should be filled on a contract 
basis and not on a permanent basis. 
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II. Training and Development 

A. Training 

4.23. Though the need for training has been recognised for a long time, 
a survey of the training facilities for Government servants in Bombay State 
undertaken in 1958-59 showed that the training facilities existed only for a limited 
number of services, and in the absence of an agency to supervise and co-ordinate 
the various programmes, the training arrangements tended to be somewhat 
ad hoc in nature. For example, training was not the responsibility of any 
standing body of instructors but was left to be conducted as an addition to 
ordinary duties of Government officers ; in certain cases, officers otherwise engaged 
on routine duties of their departments were posted for short periods to run 
training classes, and were subject to frequent transfers. There was also no 
systematic approach to determining the type of training and the periods of 
training prescribed with the result that the variations from department to depart¬ 
ment were very large and not easily understandable. In some cases the training 
consisted of a few lectures delivered during or after office hours, the trainees 
attending to their regular work in addition ; in other cases, training occupied the 
full time of the trainees; in some cases training consisted largely of attachment 
to various offices. Incentives to satisfactory completion of training courses also 
varied widely, ranging from termination of employment to disregard of the 
training results. There were also some lacunae in some of the training pro¬ 
grammes. No attention was paid to simple management skills, particularly 
matters of office management, which are needed at almost every level of 
Government, and there was inadequate treatment of financial and accounts 
matters. 

4.24. At a very early stage of its deliberations the Committee recognised 
the need for taking urgent steps to extend the scope of training facilities and 
to provide for their co-ordinated development. For this purpose, the Committee 
favoured the establishment of an Administrative Staff College which would 
offer facilities for training of officers specially those at higher levels and pave 
the way for the introduction of training facilities at all levels. The Committee 
is glad to record that the State Government was quick to act upon this suggestion 
and an Administrative Staff College was set up with the object of providing 
training facilities to direct recruits as well as to officers promoted to higher posts 
under the State Government for training in administrative problems of a general 
nature. The College started functioning in November 1963 and has already 
organised a number of courses of in-service training for senior officers, middle 
executives and junior officers. The Government has also taken up the question 
of expanding the activities of the College to provide foundational training for 
direct recruits to Class 1 and Class II services in the various departments. It is 
understood that the College also proposes to start functional or special courses 
i't subjects like Personnel Administration, Budgeting, and O. & M. and Work 
Study for specified groups of officers. Training in subjects of a departmental 
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nature would be organised by the respective departments of the State Govern¬ 
ment. To advise the Government in regard to these departmental training 
programmes and to co-ordinate such programmes for the subordinate staff, 
a Directorate of Training has also been set up. The Director of the Adminis¬ 
trative Staff College has been appointed as Director of Training. The Directorate 
has already taken up the question of preparation of manuals of training and 
initiated action on organising training for the clerical and supervisory personnel 
by laying down certain uniform standards regarding the compulsory nature of 
training, syllabi, duration of training period, conduct of examinations, penalties 
for failure and rewards for good performance etc. 

4.25. The Committee welcomes the measures recently taken and recommends 
that detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to cater for different 
levels of employees with due regard to the functions and responsibilities they are 
expected to discharge. The programmes of training should cater both for 
training in departmental subjects and in general administration. Training should 
be given at different stages of service, i.e., soon after entry, on promotion to 
supervisory level and later at senior levels. The objectives, the content and the 
methods of training should be adapted to each level. 

4.26. The Committee would like to make a special mention of field training 
which has a significant part to play in certain types of services. A number of 
departments prescribe field training and/or attachment as part of the scheme of 
training new employees. Field training is generally given in the following ways : 

(/) Actual performance of duties 

(h) Demonstrations 

(iii) Instructions in field work 

(iv) Visits to Projects and institutions of interest 

(v) Study tours 

Such field training is a valuable preparation for new entrants. The Committee 
considers that the wide variation in the use of field training and attachment from 
one department to another, as well as the general lack of direction, particularly 
in the practice of ‘ attachment ’, detracts substantially from the value of the 
training given at present. So far as ‘attachment’ goes, trainees are generally 
left to the preferences of the officer to whom they are attached ; the officer 
may give them careful attention or practically ignore them, according to his 
ideas and to the pressure of work on him. For example, a young l.A.S. officer 
attached to a Collector could derive immense benefit from constant touring with 
the Collector. Yet it often happens that the young trainee is left to his own 
devices and is unable to get a real insight into the problems a Collector iaces. 
The Committee considers that there should be provision for effective direction 
of the field training and attachment phases of a training programme in all 
departments to be co-ordinated by a Director of Field Training who may be a senior 
member of the staff of the Administrative Staff College. As a rule, all directly 
recruited executive officers should be attached to senior officers for purposes 
of training, without extending the probationary period. The recruits attached 
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to a Senior Officer should live and move with the latter during the period of 
attachment; for example District Agricultural Officers should be attached to 
Superintending Agricultural Officers and Assistant Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies to Joint Registrars. The period of attachment should be at least 3 
months. Each trainee should be asked to submit a detailed and actual report 
of the activities undertaken by him during the period of training. 

B. Probation 

4.27. Persons recruited to Government service in any class of service are 
required to complete a period of probation which is generally two years. This is 
considered necessary to stimulate their interest in learning their work quickly. 
It can also assist in weeding out those who are not likely to make useful employees. 
The periods of probation prescribed are generally related to the time a person 
would take to learn the work attached to the post to which he is appointed. 
In some cases recruits have to pass a language and / or, departmental examination 
during their probation period. At the end of the probation period. Heads of 
Departments have to report on probationers in a prescribed form. These reports 
come to the administrative departments of the Secretariat which consider whether 
the probationer has completed the period satisfactorily and then decide to continue 
him in service or extend the probation period or terminate the appointment. 

4.28. It is evident that weeding out an unsuitable officer right at the beginning 
of his service is an essential remedy if the administration is not to be burdened 
with misfits and with material of doubtful value. It would be most uneconomical 
for Government to retain in its service for 30 years a person who has within 
a year or two of his joining demonstrated that he is not a particularly useful 
acquisition. The existing Conduct, Discipline and Appeal Rules provide for 
the dischage of a probationer, whethei during or at the end of the period of 
probation, if any of the conditions laid down by the appointing authority are not 
satisfied, such as failure to pass prescribed tests, want of a vacancy etc. The 
probationer can also be discharged for some specific fault or on account of his 
unsuitability for service, provided the probationer is given an opportunity to show 
cause in writing against the discharge after being apprised of the grounds on 
which it is proposed to discharge him and his reply is duly considered before 
orders are passed. 

The Committee considers that while these provisions are appropriate hardly 
any use is ever made of the power to terminate service for unsuitability. The 
Committee considers that Government should impress upon the Senior Officers 
the need for adequate exercise of these powers 

C. Placement and Career Planning as 
an Instrument of Development 

*4.29. One of the recognised methods of developing personnel for higher 
responsibilities is to give them different assignments from time to time in the 

* Substituted for paragraph 29 of the Interim Report on Personnel Administration 
submitted to Government on 24th September 1965, 
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early part of their career so that they get a properly varied experience and 
sufficient challenge to promote growth. In the higher ranks, selective and directed 
placement is even more essential. Too often placement is done merely by 
appointing persons who happen to be returning from leave or deputation to posts 
which happen to be vacant at the time. Frequently even I.A.S. officers do not 
get a sufficient dose of the very Valuable experience of holding chargje of 
a district; some have to do without it altogether. 

In modem organisational structures, personnel is considered to be as well- 
defined and independent a function as any other. It is an advisory, co-ordinating 
and service function which helps with all aspects of personnel, such as recruit¬ 
ment, selection, appointments, training, appraisal, placements, promotions etc. 
It looks at the total personnel of the organisation and helps each of the other 
departments with their needs and personnel problems. 

At present, the work relating to personnel matters is assigned to the General 
Administration Department and is under the charge of the Chief Secretary. The 
Committee considers that the authorities in charge of personnel administration 
are so heavily burdened with other pressing responsibilities that they are unable 
to find enough time to do full justice to the personnel matters. Though the 
personnel function is being looked after by the Chief Secretary, in fact, it is 
being carried out by the Deputy Secretaries. We feel that in view of his 
pre-occupations, the Chief Secretary is not in a position to devote adequate time 
to personnel matters. As already observed above, the personnel function is 
an important and well-defined function ; it suffers when it is subordinated to other 
functions. It is also necessary that an officer of a very high status should be in 
charge of this function, so that the Chief Secretary should be able to rely on 
him. For all these reasons the Committee considers that there is a need to 
have a full-fledged Personnel Department in the Secretariat under an independent 
Secretary. 

The Personnel Department should deal with recruitment, training, promotion, 
placement and welfare of Government employees. It will be its function to 
plan well in advance the requirement of personnel in the Central and the State 
cadres for the next few years, to set standards of recruitments to State cadres, 
to provide for training and staff development etc. In the event of retrenchment 
of staff, the Department will look after the absorption of the surplus staff else¬ 
where and connected problems. 

As we have recommended in our chapter on the Sachivalaya, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary will have to keep in touch with important service matters, such as transfers, 
appointments and promotions of Heads of Departments and senior gazetted 
officers. It should be possible to specify the matters in which a reference to the 
Chief Secretary is necessary. All other personnel matters should be handled 
by the Personnel Secretary functioning under the Chief Minister. The creation 
of an independent Personnel Department will also give a sense of security to 
the services who will have the assurance that their grievances will be attended 
to by an officer of a very high status whose entire time and attention are available 
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for this type of work. The Committee, therefore, recommends that a full-fledged 
Personnel Department under an independent Secretary should be created in the 
Secretariat. 

There should also be a central Personnel Unit in the office of the Head of 
each Department whose concern it should be to watch over the development of 
each employee to the extent appropriate to his level. Unless special attention 
is bestowed on personnel development, personnel do not grow sufficiently to be 
able to discharge higher responsibilities as they rise to higher posts. 

D. Frequency of Transfers 

4.30. The frequency of transfer of officers is another important aspect of the 
question of placement. Though there are general orders to the effect that an 
officer should not be transferred until he has completed three years of service 
in a post, it is common knowledge that in actual practice there are many cases 
of transfers at much shorter intervals. Besides causing personal hardships, such 
transfers are definitely detrimental to the smooth and efficient working of the 
administration. While occasional departures from the rule may be necessitated 
by administrative expediency, the Committee considers that frequent transfers as 
at present are wholly indefensible and are due mainly to lack of proper planning 
at the headquarters. It is necessary that each Head of Department should have 
this aspect personally attended to by a Senior Officer. The Personnel Department 
should keep a general watch on the trends of transfers and bring the position 
to the notice of the authorities from time to time. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of transfers which present practical 
difficulties and, therefore, deserve special attention. There are some services in 
which the officers are liable to transfer on promotion or otherwise to posts 
requiring different aptitudes and training. For example, in the Department of 
Agriculture an officer who is doing research may on promotion have to be sent 
to an administrative post. Similarly in the Education department, a Professor 
doing valuable research work may become due for promotion to the post of 
Principal. In such cases the desirability of continuing the incumbent for 
a sufficiently long time in a position where his specialised knowledge and 
experience are of value to the department has necessarily to be taken into 
account. The Committee considers that in such cases officers should be given 
the option to continue in the posts held by them for an agreed period, and 
should this result in pecuniary loss to them, they should be compensated for it 
in accordance with the general rule for the grant of the benefit of the next below 
riile or other similar concession. 

*We have referred above mainly to the transfers of officers. In accordance 
with the general orders of Government clerks and other non-gazetted staff are 
also transferred every three years. The Committee considers that in respect of 
the clerical staff, the normal period of three years for transfer should be extended 
to five years. 

* Sub-paragraph now added in the final Report, 

H 4827—5a i 
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III. Promotion and Incentives 

4 . 31 . There is a general impression that Government service is practically 
devoid of incentives, material or otherwise, to good work. It is pointed out that 
promotions in Government are regulated mostly by seniority and even outstanding 
work is seldom rewarded by accelerated promotion. In some of the better 
managed private organisations there is now a close relation between good work 
and promotion; the increments awarded to employees are also, as a rule, 
a recognition of their performance during the preceding period. Although 
a number of appointments in such organisations carry fixed pay ceilings the 
employees do not draw increments as a matter of right, but get smaller, standard, 
or enhanced increments according to their work during the year. In some 
concerns, even the person’s potential is taken into account in determining 
increments. This works as a useful incentive to good work in such organisations. 

4.32. In the case of the employees of the State Government, the following 
principles are at present laid down in respect of promotion : 

(/) No officer should be promoted unless his record shows that he possesses 
the necessary positive qualifications for the higher grade, service, or post 
such as personality, professional qualifications, initiative, strength of character 
and readiness to assume individual responsibility ; 

07) No officer who has the positive qualifications referred to in (/) should 
be passed over by an officer junior to him unless the latter has, in addition, 
really exceptional ability or qualifications ; 

(iii) In assessing the merits of officers on a comparative basis for the 
purpose of principles (i) and (ii) above, the ability, energy, initiative, intergrity, 
etc. of the officers concerned are to be taken into consideration over 
a series of years wherever possible. While forming a judgment, reports of 
at least three officers are to be taken into account wherever such reports 
are available. 

In the case of promotions to such key posts as Heads of Departments, 
Government’s discretion, however, is absolute. 

Promotions to non-gazetted posts are made by the Heads of Departments 
concerned. The Heads of Departments are to see that persons with outstanding 
ability are given accelerated promotion. Cases in which such accelerated 
promotion is given must be reported to Government. Promotions to, 
gazetted posts are made by Government itself in consultation with the Maharashtra 
Public Service Commission. 

4.33. The Committee has examined how far the principles mentioned above 
have in fact resulted in the recognition of good work for purposes of promotion. 
Though there is no precise information available about the percentage of 
accelerated or out-of-tum promotions there is general agreement that in practice 
seniority is given considerable weight. It is only where promotions are made 
on the basis of ‘Select Lists’ that accelerated promotions are given m some 
cases. The Committee observes that though there are general orders requiring 
all departments to prepare Select Lists for the purposes of promotions, for several 
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posts no such lists have been prepared and appointment by promotion is still 
made on an ad-hoc basis which puts a premium on seniority. The Committee 
recommends that steps should be taken to see that the system of Select Lists 
is extended to all departments at an early date and the existing orders regarding 
their preparation are fully implemented. 

4.34. Regarding the system of increments allowed in the time-scale to 
employees of the State Government, the Committee would like to invite attention 
to the following features which have a bearing on the problem of providing 
incentives to good work : 

(i) The existing rules provide that an increment will be drawn as a matter 
of course unless it is withheld ; an increment may be withheld from 
a Government servant by a competent authority if his conduct has not been 
good or his work has not been satisfactory. Thus, increments are automatic 
except when they are withheld on account of bad conduct or unsatisfactory 
work. Though the procedure prescribed for withholding increments is not 
elaborate, the competent authorities generally prefer not to exercise this 
power. 

(it) Under the existing rules Government employees can get advance 
increments for good work. But the rules regulating the grant of advance 
increments make it virtually impossible to use this device as an incentive. 
The ‘ Instruction ’ below Bombay Civil Services Rule 51 lays down that 
a proposal to grant an advance increment to a Government servant should 
be examined with special jealousy and that, except on first appointment to 
Government service, it should be recommended seldom, if ever. Since the 
power to grant increments under this rule is reserved to Government, advance 
increments as a reward for good work can seldom be given without a good 
deal of trouble which Heads of Departments are not eager to undertake and 
which rarely has positive results. The practical effect is that there are hardly 
any cases of grant of advance increments on account of outstanding work. 

(iit) A number of pay-scales in Government service are interrupted at 
particular stages by an Efficiency Bar. A Government employee generally 
draws his annual increments regularly until he reaches such a bar. If his 
work has not been satisfactory, he is not allowed to cross the Efficiency Bar 
and cannot, therefore, draw increments. While some use is made of this rule, 
in the large majority of cases crossing the efficiency bar has become almost 
automatic. 

(iV) Under the existing orders a Government servant on probation draws 
a fixed pay during the probationary period and is allowed no increments until 
he completes the probationary period and earns an increment. The first 
increment is thus normally drawn at the end of three years. Even persons 
who are already in Government service and who are appointed to higher posts 
by selection as direct recruits have to serve their probation period on a fixed 
pay, while Government servants “ promoted ” from within the department are 
allowed to draw increments after completion of one year. In the opinion of 
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the Committee, the condition of fixed pay during probation together with the 
requirement of putting in service for full incremental period in order to earn 
the first increment in the pay-scale of the post to which a person is appointed 
by direct recruitment constitutes real hardship and incidentally also makes 
for an undesirable distinction between those Government servants who are 
appointed to higher posts by ‘ promotion ’ and others who are appointed on 
the basis of ‘ selection 

4.35. The Committee recommends that : — 

(1) In the case of cadres upto and inclusive of Class II, Government 
servants should be allowed advance increments by way of incentive for 
outstanding work subject only to the following conditions : 

(0 Not more than two advance increments may be granted at a time, 
(if) The advance increments may not be granted more than once in 
five years to the same person. 

(2) An effective use should be made of the Efficiency Bar by including 
at least one Efficiency Bar in all pay-scales including those of Class IV 
servants. 

(3) Increments should be allowed during probationary period in all cases. 

IV. Evaluation and Service Record 

4.36. For every Government servant a service record is maintained from 
the time he enters service until he leaves it. The record is generally in two parts, 
one giving the details of his pay, leave and other factual particulars and the other 
relating to the quality of his performance under Government. The latter which 
is treated as confidential serves as a record of the development of the individual 
from the time he enters service. It also provides a basis of comparison with 
other employees and thereby facilitates selections for new duties, promotion, 
transfer, etc. It can serve as an incentive to good work and deterrent to bad 
work and be a means of assessing the effectiveness of selection procedures. 

A. Frequency of Evaluation and use of Ephemeral Roll 

4.37. The existing orders require that all employees except those in 
Class IV, should be reported upon once a year in respect of their performance 
during the twelve months ending on the 31st of March. The orders also require 
reporting officers to make confidential reports on their subordinates when they 
(reporting officers) are transferred. In addition to annual reports the existing 
orders envisage the recording of remarks by reporting officers more frequently 
than once a year. The Confidential Report Form contains a part (called the 
Ephemeral Roll) in which reporting officers are required to make appropriate 
entries whenever they see anything noteworthy about the officer’s character or 
work with a brief note of the evidence which could be transferred to the annual 
report if necessary. The Ephemeral Roll is thus a record of the outstanding, 
whether good or bad and does not provide a running record of performance from 
month to month. 
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*4.38. In practice, the writing of confidential reports suffers in the following 
ways : 

(1) The ephemeral roll is very seldom, if ever, used. Most reporting 
officers are content to rely on their memory, which might result in the 
confidential report reflecting only the most recent performance of the 
employees or the exceptional and the outstanding in his earlier performance, 
though not necessarily the significant. 

(2) It is often found that annual reports are not written up regularly, and 
if reporting officers are transferred, the task of writing up confidential reports 
often pursues them two or three years later. This clearly cannot result 
in accurate reporting on employees. 

(3) Reporting officers have to write reports on a large number of 
employees, with many of whom they do not always have a sufficiently close 
personal contact. The reports are, therefore, based either on hazy impressions 
or on the reports of some other subordinates. In either case, they do not 
give a proper evaluation of the officer reported upon. 

(4) The report of the reporting officer usually remains as the final 
evaluation. Though his superior officers can add their own remarks, this is 
rarely done. 

So far as the first two defects are concerned, the Committee considers that 
the existing orders regarding the writing up of the confidential reports and 
ephemeral rolls are adequate. It is, however, necessary to implement them with 
greater vigour and regularity. 

As regards the remaining two defects we wish to make a reference to the 
practice prevalent in the Government of India regarding writing of confidential 
reports. This practice has the following main features : 

(i) the confidential report is recorded by the immediate superior (whether 
holding gazetted or non-gazetted status); he is called the Reporting Officer; 

(ii) the confidential report is reviewed by the next superior officer ; he 
is called the Reviewing Officer ; 

(Hi) each employee is graded into the categories : ‘ outstanding \ ‘ very 
good ‘ good ‘ average ’ or ‘ poor ’; but this grading is not done by any 
authority lower than the reviewing officer. 

We consider that the practice followed by the Government of India has many 
advantages. As only the immediate superior official has to write the confidential 
reports, the number of reports to be written by each officer will naturally be limited 
to the number of his immediate subordinates. The officer is, therefore, able to 
write these reports on the basis of his intimate personal knowledge. It is, of 
course, likely that intimate personal knowledge may lead to prejudices. The 
reviewing officer, therefore, has to act as a corrective. The Government of India’s 
procedure recognises review as a positive function and not as something which 
may or may not be done. By requiring the reviewing officer to record the 

* Substituted for paragraph 38 of the Interim Report on Personnel Administration 
submitted to Government on 24th September 1965. 
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remarks by exercising his positive and independent judgment, a truer and more 
objective picture of the employee can be obtained. 

The third feature, namely, that every officer should be graded by an authority 
not lower than the reviewing officer is also a welcome one. Grading is a kind 
of crystallisation of the total assessment made in the confidential report. To avoid 
vagueness, we would, however, say that the duty of grading an officer should be 
specifically cast on the reviewing officer. 

The present form of confidential reports contains an item “ Additional general 
remarks ’’ at the end. There is no clear indication as to the kind of general 
remarks to be recorded under this item. It is essential that the reporting officer 
should give a pen-picture of the officer reported upon, bringing out both the 
strong points as well as the shortcomings. This pen-picture should be given 
under item E-GENERAL REMARKS in the new form suggested by us. The 
reviewing officer should also record his remarks under this item. 

In the light of the above discussion, we make the following recommen¬ 
dations : 

(1) The confidential report should be written by the immediate superior, 
irrespective of whether he is of a gazetted status or not. 

(2) At the end of the report, under “ GENERAL REMARKS, ” he should 
give a pen-picture of the officer reported upon. 

(3) The next superior officer should review the report by exercising his 
positive and independent judgment. 

(4) The reviewing officer should also record a pen-picture of the employee 
under “ GENERAL REMARKS ” and should grade the officer into any 
one of the categories : outstanding, very good, good, fair, poor. 

(5) Officers superior to the reviewing officer may add their own remarks 
or alter the grading if they think it necessary. 

B. Deficiencies of the existing Confidential Report Form 
4.39. The existing confidential report form consists of several parts. Part 
I-B is an estimate of general ability and character, and is made under five heads 
as follows : 

(0 Intellectual. 

00 Physical capacity for the duties of the post. 

(Hi) Temperament. 

0'v) Character. 

(v) Group work. 

Under each of these headings there are certain aspects enumerated, and 
certain epithets suggested as possible entries. There is also another part of the 
form. Part II, which provides departments with an opportunity of assessing special 
attributes or aptitudes of importance to them. For example, in the Public Works 
Department form provision has been made for assessment of engineering ability. 
Similar Part-II Forms have been introduced for Educational and Medical Officers 
and a few others. To most Government employees, however, only Part I-B, the 
Estimate of General Ability and Character, applies. 
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4.40. The existing Confidential Report Form suffers from certain deficiencies. 
For example, there is no provision in Part I-B for assessment of the knowledge of 
the employee relevant to his duties. Again, while physical capacity is assessed, the 
actual amount and quality of work turned out is not expressly dealt with. There 
is also a certain amount of overlapping in the attributes which are listed in 
paragraph I-B of the form. Moreover, there is no mention of two important 
qualities, namely, that of punctuality in attendance and extent of control over 
subordinates. 

4.41. It is true that one of the difficulties in the evaluation of performance, 
particularly in Government, is the fact that Government employees’ work is seldom 
measurable in numerical terms. This makes the setting up of a record of 
quantitative accomplishment difficult, and renders the records of Government 
employees to some extent necessarily subjective. To the extent that this is so, 
records may not always provide an adequate standard of comparison for 
purposes of selection etc. 

C. New Form of Confidential Report 

4.42. The Committee considers that a new form of Confidential Report 
should be introduced. A copy of the suggested form is given in Appendix B. 
The form seeks to assess an employee under the following broad heads : 

Personal qualities. 

Performance factors. 

Intelligence. 

Leadership (only for those with responsibility for supervision). 

In connection with the question of delegation of powers, the Committee has 
recommended that notice should be taken of the non-exercise of delegated powers 
by officers, which should be regarded as a defect in the officer concerned, a note 
being taken in his Confidential Report in this regard. A suitable item has been 
provided for this purpose in the new form in Appendix B. The form also 
provides space for the reviewing officer to record his own remarks and to give 
grading on the officer. 

D. Communication of Assessment to the Employees 

4.43. - The existing orders of Government lay down that a Government servant 
should at no time be kept ignorant of the reporting officer’s opinion when his service 
is not considered satisfactory. This, however, does not apply to faults of character 
unless the defects in character interfere with efficiency or fairness. However, 
adverse remarks in confidential reports in respect of relations with non-officials 
and public reputation are to be communicated to the persons concerned. 
While communicating adverse remarks, good remarks, if any, should also be 
communicated so as to give the officer a balanced picture of his record. Remarks 
recording improvement in respect of the defects communicated in a previous year 
should also be communicated to give an indication that the efforts made to 
improve have not gone unnoticed. Merely good remarks, unless they are of an 
outstanding character, are not to be communicated. 
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4.44. One of the strong points of a proper system of confidential reporting 
on employees is that it can serve as an instrument of development. For 
example, discussion with an employee of his strong and weak points by his 
superior officer often helps the employee to become more useful. Moreover, 
where incentives, particularly positive incentives, are so rare, a good report 
communicated to an employee can do a great deal to maintain good performance 
and even improve it. 

The Committee recommends that good reports, even if they are not outstand¬ 
ing, should be communicated orally to the employees. The present practice of 
communicating adverse remarks to the employees mentioned above should also be 
continued. We have also considered the question whether representations against 
adverse remarks should be permitted. We do not think it feasible to permit 
such representations. 

E. Relating Evaluation Reports from Different 
Reporting Officers 

4.45. Confidential reports in Government, as in large organisations else¬ 
where, suffer from an inevitable drawback, i.e., that of wide variation in the 
standards of the reporting officers. Besides, not all officers report accurately and 
objectively. Apart from conscious efforts to play an individual up or down, there 
are often “ built-in ” attitudes which tend to colour the reports of reporting officers 
one way or another. Some supervising officers tend to report on the basis of 
“ highlights ”, that is, of outstanding events or remarks that linger in the reporting 
officer’s memory. Others are invariably “ soft ” in their assessments, and tend 
to praise every employee. A variant of this is the reporting officer who cannot 
bring himself to say anything even slightly derogatory about his subordinates. 

*4.46. Notwithstanding these unavoidable variations, it still remains 
necessary for higher level authorities to make comparisons among employees 
with diverse reporting officers either with a view to promotion or for selection 
to other appointments. In this connection the Committee considered whether 
there should be a separate section to co-ordinate and evaluate Confidential Reports 
from different reporting officers. The Committee does not consider such 
a measure feasible; the purpose in view is broadly served by the requirement 
that the reviewing officer should record his independent remarks under each 
item and also grade the officer reported upon. The administrative department 
or the officer to whom the confidential report is finally submitted should also 
scrutinise the report and see whether it has been written in accordance with the 
instructions; if not, it should be returned to the reviewing officer concerned for 
rectification. 

V. Morale, Welfare and Discipline 

4.47. The need for creating a sense of commitment, enthusiasm and 
dedication among members of the public service is a matter of growing concern. 

* Substituted for paragraph 46 of the Interim Report on Personnel Administration 

submitted to Government on 24th September 1965. 
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The Committee has recommended certain measures designed to provide 
incentives to Government servants. While these will no doubt serve also to 
raise the morale of the services, it is necessary to consider specific measures for 
raising morale. There is an equally urgent need for promoting welfare and 
tightening up discipline. 

A. Morale 

4.48. One of the important factors which affect the morale of Government 
servants is the long period for which posts generally remain temporary and the 
incumbents cannot get the advantage of permanent status. A census of State 
Government servants taken in 1960-61 indicated that of the total number of 
2,04,485 Government servants the number of persons who were temporary or 
officiating in the posts which they held on the 1st July, 1960 was 96,835, i.e., 
about 47 per cent. The main reason for the existence of such a large proportion 
of temporary Government servants appears to be that, on the reorganisation of 
States on the 1st November, 1956, the strength of staff of the old Bombay State 
was increased by 25 per cent on an ad hoc basis. The additional posts were 
sanctioned temporarily and were continued from time to time. A large number 
of permanent Government servants also came from the former States of Madhya 
Pradesh and Hyderabad without bringing an equal number of posts with them, 
as they belonged to offices, like the Secretariat or offices of Heads of Departments, 
which ceased to exist on the reorganisation of States. The result was that the 
number of permanent posts registered only a small increase over those in 
existence in the old Bombay State immediately before the 1st November, 1956. 
In January, 1961, Government issued orders directing that 50 per cent of posts 
which had been in existence continuously for five years or more and which were 
required on a permanent or long-term basis should be made permanent. 
Further, orders were issued in March, 1963 liberalising the percentage to 80. In 
spite of these measures, the number of temporary Government servants continues 
to be very large. There are cases of Government servants who have been in 
service for 10 years or more who are still temporary. Among the factors which 
appear to be responsible for this state of things are the following : 

(1) Even for posts which have been in existence for over 5 years and 
which are expected to continue indefinitely, the present orders require that 
20 per cent, of the posts should remain temporary. 

(2) Certain types of establishment are treated as temporary though they 
are likely to continue indefinitely or at least a major part of them is likely 
to continue so. 

(3) Slackness on the part of Heads of Offices and Departments to put up 
proposals with sufficient justification for making posts permanent and for 
confirmation of their officers and staff. 

The Committee considers that the continuance of temporary posts on such 
a large scale is unnecessary and undesirable both from the point of view of 
efficiency and ultimate economy. In working out proposals for making posts 
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permanent, the percentage of 80 is applied only to posts which have been in 
existence for 5 years or more and which are likely to be required on a long term 
or permanent basis. In practice, this leaves out a very large percentage of the 
total number of posts, including the posts in existence for less than 5 years. The 
Committee does not see any reason for keeping the margin of 20 per cent, 
especially when Government is satisfied that the posts have been in existence for 
5 years and are likely to be required on a permanent or long term basis. 
Secondly, there is no reason to treat all the posts which have been in existence 
for less than 5 years as temporary, if it is otherwise evident that the posts are 
required on a permanent basis. For example, the staff sanctioned for a newly 
opened polytechnic may have been sanctioned initially on a temporary basis, but 
in view of the possibility of closure of the Polytechnic being extremely remote, it 
could well be assumed that the staff is required on a permanent basis and the 
posts made permanent. The question of making temporary posts in existence for 
less than 5 years permanent should, therefore, be examined on the merits of each 
case and there should be no inhibition against giving permanent status to such 
posts merely because they have not been in existence for 5 years. Thirdly, there 
is a certain class of employees such as those engaged on major construction 
projects or Research schemes financed by the Government of India who are 
appointed to posts sanctioned for short periods of 4 or 5 years and who have 
always been treated as temporary. There is a large number of such Research 
schemes in progress in the Agriculture Department. As and when the period 
of these schemes expires, fresh schemes are taken up and the staff is continued 
without a break in service, with the result that the entire staff engaged on such 
schemes has remained temporary for a very long time. The Committee 
considers that where the services of the employees are likely to be required 
indefinitely in the same or similar activities these employees ought to be given 
permanent status, even if their posts are temporary. 

B. Welfare 

4.49. The promotion of the welfare of State employees has received some 
attention in recent years. While the provision of various amenities for employees 
has been made obligatory for employers in the private sector under the various 
labour laws. Government has also taken some welfare measures for its 
employees. Welfare Officers have been appointed for the Secretariat Depart¬ 
ments since 1958 as an experimental measures, to look after the personal and 
domestic difficulties of the Government servants working in the Secretariat and 
to promote goodwill and cordiality amongst them. The Under Secretaries in 
charge of the Organisation and Methods work have been entrusted with the 
welfare activities relating to employees in their respective Departments. A post 
of Lady Welfare Officer has also been created in the General Administration 
Department to attend to the work relating to the welfare of. women employed 
in the Departments and offices of the State Government in Greater Bombay. The 
duties of these Welfare Officers include organisation of social activities, encourage- 
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ment of cultural activities and assistance to members of the staff in various 
matters like sanctioning of leave, pension, gratuity, medical facilities, etc. The 
working of the system of, welfare officers has not, however, yielded any 
significant results so far owing largely to indifference on the part of the staff. 

The Committee recommends that Government should publish a pamphlet 
outlining the various welfare measures taken by it and the amenities available 
to the employees so that the best use may be made of the facilities provided. 
It would also be useful to include in such a publication information regarding the 
various medical attendance facilities and concessions (including concessions to 
Government servants suffering from T. B. and leprosy) which are available to 
Government servants. The Committee further recommends that the scheme of 
appointment of Welfare Officers be extended to offices outside the Secretariat, 
including the mofussil, wherever a sufficiently large number of persons are 
employed. 

4.50. The acute scarcity of housing in Bombay and other cities in the 
State is now a source of special hardship to Government servants particularly to 
those who have to come from rural areas and who are transferable. Such 
Government servants find it virtually impossible to obtain even the minimum 
accommodation necessary for themselves and their families. The situation has 
reached a stage where the proper functioning of the administration is seriously 
interfered with due to lack of residential accommodation. The Committee 
considers that the provision of housing for its employees should be regarded as 
a primary responsibility of the State Government and pending the construction of 
the required number of houses. Government should construct and run hostels 
where Government employees on transfer could be accommodated and provided 
with food at reasonable rates until regular quarters are found for them. 

C. Discipline 

4.51. From a study of the procedures prescribed for imposing punishments 
on Government servants, including minor punishments, it is seen that the 
procedure is weighted in favour of protection of the employees’ rights. There is 
also a certain amount of reluctance on the part of officers to use the disciplinary 
powers with which they are invested. This reluctance is partly due to the fear 
that higher authorities might interfere with the exercise of the powers but also 
partly to the cumbersomeness of the procedure to be followed. The latter is 
particularly true of the procedure for imposition of the major penalties of 
(/) revision to a lower post or stage of time-scale, (it) removal from service 
and (hi) dismissal from service. The Committee has examined the question 
whether the procedure prescribed for imposing these major penalties could be 
simplified. In view of, the provisions of Article 311(2) of the Constitution of 
India, and several judicial pronouncements in the matter, an elaborate depart¬ 
mental enquiry according to the procedure prescribed by rule 55 of the Civil 
Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules seems unavoidable. The 
Courts have held that omission to comply with any item of this procedure vitiates 
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the departmental enquiry and the order passed as a result of the enquiry. Any 
curtailment or simplification of this procedure would not, therefore, be feasible. 
However, there are some reasons for the delay in the conclusion of departmental 
enquiries which appear to be avoidable. For example, the Enquiry Officer is 
sometimes too busy with other work or requires guidance or clarification and 
takes a long time to get it from Government; sometimes, the deliquent adopts 
dilatory tactics or witnesses are not available, etc. We understand that Govern¬ 
ment has taken certain measures to eliminate these difficulties. In particular 
two Special Enquiry Officers have been appointed, one each for two Revenue 
Divisions, for conducting departmental enquiries against gazetted officers. 
A manual of departmental enquiries has also been prepared, which is expected 
to obviate references from the Enquiry Officers on points of clarification. It is 
necessary to keep a continuous watch on the effectiveness of these measures and 
to take further steps, if necessary. 

4.52. As regards minor punishments like censure, with-holding of increments 
or promotion, fines etc., the procedure prescribed is simple enough, namely, issue 
of the show-cause notice and consideration of the Government servant’s reply 
before the award of the punishment. Minor breaches of discipline should, 
therefore, present no problem. However, at present there is no sufficient delegation 
of these powers to Heads of Offices who have often to make references to the 
Heads of Departments before they can impose even minor punishments. The 
Committee considers that some of these powers should be delegated to all Heads 
of Offices. 

VI. Conclusion 

*4.53. Our study of the present management of. the personnel in Govern¬ 
ment has shown that in many respects improvement is not only possible but 
essential if the numerous responsibilities of Government are to be adequately 
discharged. The Committee considers that the management of a large personnel 
strength on the Government’s pay-roll is a big, many-sided and continuous task 
that needs close and continuous attention at a high level. We do not think that 
the officials at present charged with personnel functions, whether in the 
Secretariat Departments or at the level of Heads of Departments, have the time 
and resources to deal with the numerous facets of the work that need attention. 
We have mentioned the need for the creation of a full-fledged Personnel Depart¬ 
ment in the Secretariat under an independent Secretary. Further it is advisable 
that a person with a flair for personnel work be appointed to the post. The 
personnel Department should devote special attention to personnel policies of 
Government, set up standards of recruitment, training, promotion etc., and 
ensure that departments, whether at the Secretariat or in the field, are adequately 
equipped to attend satisfactorily to their personnel needs. The Department 
should also undertake a periodical review of personnel procedures. 

* Substituted for paragraph 53 of the Interim Report on Personnel Administration 
submitted to Government on 24th September 1965. 
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I. Budget 

A. Introductory 

5.1. The budget has been defined as a comprehensive plan, expressed in 
financial terms, by which a total operating programme is effected for a given 
period. It indicates the tax and other revenues and receipts expected to be 
realised and the expenditure on the various services, activities and schemes 
proposed to be undertaken during the ensuing financial year. With the advent 
of planning, the budget has assumed greater significance as out-lining the develop¬ 
ment programme of the following year. As the Five-Year Plan of the State is 
an integral part of the national Five-Year Plan, the State budget is prepared 
in close consultation with the Central authorities. 

B. Objectives of budgeting 

5.2. The budget serves the following main purposes : 

(/) It is an instrument of control of the State’s finances by the elected 
representatives of the people in the State Legislature. The voting of the 
verious demands for grants as prescribed under the Constitution affords an 
opportunity to the Legislature to exercise control at the source over the 
expenditure of Government. 

(if) It is an essential tool of management enabling the State Government 
to plan its expenditure programme with due regard to its anticipated 
resources. 

(in) It is being used more and more in recent years as an instrument of 
social policy in settling priorities of expenditure and deciding as between 
alternative means of raising resources. 

(iv) It offers a comprehensive picture of administrative activity including 
the welfare and development schemes to be taken up in the following 
year. 
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C. Preparation of the Budget 

5.3. The preparation and consolidation of the budget estimates is regulated 
according to a time schedule known as the Budget Calendar. The Heads of 
Departments who are the Controlling Officers prepare the estimates for each head 
of account with which they are concerned on the basis of material obtained from 
their subordinate officers and forward them to the administrative departments 
of the Secretariat by the 1st of October. The administrative departments examine 
the estimates and pass them on to the Finance Department by the 1st November. 
These estimates relate to ‘ normal receipts ’ and ‘ standing charges i.e., receipts 
and expenditure anticipated in accordance with the existing laws, rules or orders, 
including provision required for continuing schemes. After scrutinizing these 
estimates as well as the estimates of revenue on the basis of existing laws and 
orders, the Finance Department prepares a forecast of the anticipated revenue and 
expenditure in the beginning of December. The excess of the anticipated 
receipts over expenditure indicated by the forecast represents the amount available 
for being spent on new schemes and activities. Proposals for new schemes and 
new works are then considered and a selection from among them is made for 
inclusion in the next year’s budget on the basis of their relative merits and 
priority. So far as the Annual Development Programme included in the State 
Plan is concerned the broad details are worked out in consultation with the 
Planning Commission and the ministries of the Government of India. 

5.4. Budgeting is thus essentially an estimate of the resources available and 
the financial outlays for the ensuing year. Estimates are framed considerably in 
advance of the financial year to which they relate. In the nature of things, the 
estimates are only approximate and are bound to vary from the actuals that may 
eventually be recorded. All efforts at budgetary improvement are, therefore, 
aimed at making the approximation of the estimates with the actuals as close as 
could possibly be made. Moreover, inclusion of a scheme or making of 
provision in the budget does not amount to sanction of the scheme or expenditure. 
When, however, the scheme has been examined in detail and concurred in by the 
Finance Department bdfore inclusion; an the budget* the Administrative Department 
can issue formal orders sanctioning the scheme after the Budget is passed. 

D. Review of Budget Procedure 
(a) Delays in communication of grants 

5.5. After the budget is passed, the grants have to be distributed to the 
various Heads of Departments and heads of offices. Until recently in some cases 
the communication of the grants by the administrative department to the Heads 
of Departments involved some delay, due largely to the failure on the part of 
the administrative department of the Secretariat and/or the Head of the Executive 
Department to keep ready in advance a detailed break-up of the total amount 
sanctioned among the various officers who had to be authorised to incur the 
necessary expenditure. This position has now improved, thanks to the great 
vigilance exercised by the Finance Department in ensuring pre-budget scrutiny of 
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new schemes. In some cases, however, the difficulty arose because certain grants 
related to several departments and had to be distributed among them. This delay 
accounted for slow progress of expenditure in certain cases. We note, however, 
that with effect from the financial year 1965-66, Government have made certain 
changes in the manner of presentation of the budget, whereby the demands for 
grants are arranged according to the administrative departments of Government 
instead of major-head-wise. Under the revised arrangement, the common major 
heads are split up department-wise so that no two Departments are concerned with 
the same demand and, likewise, estimates under all major heads pertaining to one 
Department are brought together at one place under that Department in the 
Budget publications. This would facilitate expeditious distribution and 
communication of grants to the Heads of Departments. 

( b) Delays in sanction of schemes 

5.6. Very often when proposing new schemes for inclusion in the budget, 
the Departments furnish only the broad break-up of the expenditure to be incurred. 
The inclusion of schemes in the budget has significance only to the extent that 
provision would be available in the budget if the scheme is eventually sanctioned 
by Government after detailed scrutiny. If this scrutiny commences after the 
budget is passed, considerable time is spent in furnishing the details of the 
expenditure under the scheme to the Finance Department, as also in giving 
clarification on the points that may be raised by that Department. Thus, actual 
work on the schemes which are included in the budget might begin much later 
in the year. This also sometimes leads to a rush to utilise the year’s grants to 
the maximum extent possible when the close of the year is in sight. As 
a consequence amounts have to be surrendered not because they were not really 
needed but because they could not be made available to the executive officers early 
enough. To obviate this state of affairs, the Finance Department has issued 
orders in May, 1963 directing that the proposals for new expenditure should be 
forwarded to it in complete detail and should be accepted by it before they are 
included in the budget so that a second reference to the Finance Department 
for sanction to details of the scheme would not be necessary and no time would 
be lost in implementing the scheme once the budget is passed. The orders 
also prescribe that the process of reference of schemes or proposals to Finance 
Department for examination should begin as early as possible in the new financial 
year and should be carried out throughout the year so that by the time they 
are taken up for consideration for inclusion in the next year’s Budget, each 
Department would have a stock pile of scrutinized and approved proposals, from 
which it could select those deserving priority for inclusion in the budget. If these 
orders were scrupulously followed by all Departments they would secure 
a healthy discipline in the preparation of new schemes of expenditure, as well as 
speed in their execution. However, we understand that some proposals are still 
being included in the budget without prior scrutiny of details. We recommend 
that the orders issued by the Finance Department should be enforced with 
H 4827—6 
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greater strictness, especially as there is adequate provision for unforeseen demands 
as explained in the following paragraph. 

We would also like to make the following observations regarding the 
procedure for granting sanction to schemes. Once a scheme has been scrutinised 
and included in the budget there should be no need to refer it back to the Finance 
Department merely because certain minor changes have to be made in it at the 
time of execution, provided that certain financial proprieties are observed, e.g., 
no recurring liabilities are undertaken which were not envisaged in the original 
scheme and the prescribed scales are observed in fixing the pay-scales of 
employees. 

At present, there is no systematic and advance projection of requirements 
on account of new non-developmental schemes to enable Government to make 
the necessary financial resources available to them. We consider that proposals 
relating to non-developmental schemes should receive more systematic attention 
and it is, therefore, necessary to ensure that the phased requirements of such 
schemes are drawn up in advance as in the case of Plan schemes. Such schemes 
as are essential will not then be left out in the process of allocation of total 
financial resources. 

(c) Irregular and irresponsible budgeting 

5.7. Administrative needs are not static and unforeseen contingencies do arise 
requiring the incurring of expenditure not contemplated or provided for in the 
budget or postponement of expenditure for which budget provision is made. As the 
budget estimates are framed long in advance of the financial year to which they 
relate, they can hardly be adhered to in a rigid manner. The budget procedure 
provides for a review of the estimates from time to time as the year progresses so 
that an opportunity is given to the framers of the budget up to a fairly late stage in 
the financial year to modify the estimates in the light of the needs as they have 
developed. The budget estimates are reviewed at three different stages in the 
course of the financial year by means of revised estimates based on the progress 
of actual expenditure. The object of framing these revised estimates is to 
obtain additional funds where necessary by means of re-appropriation of savings 
or supplementary grants. Re-appropriation is permitted from one unit (o another 
within the overall limit put by the Appropriation Act within a grant but not 
from one grant to another, subject to certain conditions, e.g. expenditure on a new 
service cannot be met by re-appropriation, or excess in the charged section 
cannot be met by re-appropriation of a saving in the voted section or vice versa, 
etc. If the anticipated additional expenditure cannot be met by re-appropriation, 
sanction of the Legislature has to be obtained by means of a supplementary 
demand. Likewise savings under any head are required to be reported and 
surrendered as soon as they are foreseen. This procedure for surrender of savings, 
re-appropriation and supplementary demands enables Government to divert funds 
to activities or schemes which have progressed faster than others. In the case 
of schemes of exceptional urgency which for some reason or other could not be 
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provided for in the Budget Estimates, and which cannot be met by re-appropria- 
tion of savings, the expenditure can be met by an advance from the Contingency 
Fund after obtaining the sanction of the Expenditure Priorities Committee 
(consisting of the Finance Minister, the Chief Secretary and the Finance 
Secretary). Such an advance has to be recouped by a supplementary demand to 
be presented to the State Legislature at the first or the second session, as may 
be practicable, summoned to meet immediately after the advance is sanctioned. 

5.8. It is, therefore, essential that the Controlling Officers keep a watchful 
eye on the progress of expenditure from month to month so as to be able to 
detect where excesses or savings are likely to occur. The Controlling Officer is 
required to call for from his subordinate officers a statement of their expenditure 
for each month as also a monthly liability statement from the month of 
September in each financial year indicating the position of outstanding liabilities. 
The Controlling Officer is also required to maintain an up-to-date register of 
expenditure in the prescribed form to enable him to exercise effective control over 
expenditure. In actual practice, however, the prescribed returns and registers are 
not being properly maintained. This results in too many supplementary demands, 
non-surrender of savings, etc. 

5.9. The Committee considers that the irregularities mentioned above could 
be minimised if the maintenance of the various registers already prescribed by 
the Budget Manual is. strictly enjoined on the concerned officers. The Controlling 
Officers should also be required to exercise special vigilance and care in watching 
the progress of expenditure. Sufficient and adequately qualified and trained 
accounts staff should be provided to the Controlling Officers to enable them to 
fulfil their responsibility in this regard effectively. 

(d) Revision of the basis for the calculation of contract grants 

5.10. At present, contract grants are fixed for such items of contingencies 
as conservancy charges, “ hot weather establishment ”, repairs to bicycles, 
electricity charges, etc., which are fixed for a period of five years on the basis 
of past actuals. The contract grant for an office is determined by the average of 
its expenditure on such items during the previous five years and the grant so 
fixed remains unaltered for the next five years. In view of the increase in the 
activities of Government offices and the rising levels of wages and costs, the 
average of expenditure incurred in the previous five years is no longer 
a satisfactory basis. We, therefore, recommend that the contract grant should be 
fixed on the basis of the previous two years’ expenditure and the grant so fixed 
should be sanctioned for a period of two years only. 

(e) Lapse of grants 

5.11. The grants sanctioned by the Legislature are for the budget year only; 
any grant or a portion of it remaining unspent during the budget year lapses 
at its close. Nor can the unutilised grants be drawn from the treasury and 
kept in the departmental chest, or transferred to any deposit head, to be spent 
H 4827—6a 
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after the close of the year. It is sometimes urged that this rule of lapse hampers 
the smooth progress of those schemes and works which cannot be completed 
during the financial year in which they are undertaken and which have necessarily 
to be carried over to the following year. No new commitments can be made 
until fresh grants are allotted for the purpose. Since these allotments are 
generally received not earlier than the end of May following, the continuing 
schemes and works, it is argued, have to be held up, or at least their progress 
has to be slowed down, leading to delays in their completion and consequent 
increase in their cost. The lapse of unutilised grants is also considered as 
a primary cause of the general rush of expenditure on stores, stationery and 
contingencies, etc., during the closing months of the year, more particularly during 
March, sometimes leading to procedural irregularities and imprudent purchases. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the unutilised grants in the case of continuing 
schemes and works and other specified types of items should not lapse at the 
end of the financial year, but should be permitted to be carried forward. 

5.12. The Committee has examined this view and for the reasons given 
below would not recommend any change in the present position. There is 
normally no uncertainty about the availability of fresh allotments in respect of 
a continuing scheme or work in progress. The extent of the provision being 
made in the next year’s budget is already known to the administrative department 
as well as the controlling officers concerned, for it is at their instance that such 
provision is made, any subsequent scaling down of their demand being 
simultaneously advised to them. In any case, all the administrative departments 
are given printed copies of the budget as soon as it is moved in the Legislature. 
They are also formally advised by the Finance Department, as soon as the 
relative Appropriation Act is passed, to communicate the grants to the controlling 
officers concerned. The administrative departments, in turn, generally send 
out telegraphic communications to the controlling officers, followed by detailed 
communication of the grants sanctioned. The controlling officers thereupon 
distribute these grants among the disbursing officers subordinate to them. It 
may be that in this process, intimations of allotments to the level of disbursing 
officers get delayed occasionally. But these delays are largely remediable through 
appropriate administrative action. As to the time which must necessarily 
intervene between the passing of the Appropriation Act and the communication 
of the budget allotments, orders are already in force authorising the incurring of 
expenditure on continuing schemes and works, in anticipation of the receipt of 
budget allotments, to the extent of 10 per cent of the provision made for them. 
There is, therefore, no warrant for seeking to carry forward to the new year any 
unutilised grants of the old year. 

5.13. Some difficulty might possibly arise in respect of a scheme or work, 
which was expected to be completed during the course of the year but which 
has spilled-over to the following year owing to some unforeseen reasons and for 
which, in consequence, no provision has been made in the budget of the new 
year. The requisite additional funds could, however, be arranged for in some 
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cases by re-appropriation, and in others by taking an advance from the 
Contingency Fund in accordance with the procedure laid down. 

5.14. Another possible case of difficulty pointed out was in respect of 
purchase of machinery from abroad which might take a long time to arrive and 
the funds for which might not be available at the time of payment. Our inquiry 
shows that there was no difficulty in the way of indenting officers placing orders 
for machinery if they certified that funds were available, i.e., if they had made 
the necessary provision for payments in the budget year in which the machinery 
was ordered. If the machinery ordered on this basis took a year or two to 
arrive, there would be no practical difficulty in arranging for payment except that 
the indenting officer would have to go to the Finance Department to obtain funds. 
In such cases the Finance Department raised no difficulty in providing necessary 
funds in the year in which the stores became available. 

5.15. For the reasons mentioned above, the Committee does not consider 
that the rule of lapse works to the detriment of continuing schemes and works 
or causes other difficulties which cannot be met by simpler remedies. The 
Committee considers that the rule has a salutary effect on the officers responsible 
for budgeting for and the execution of works and makes for more accurate 
budgeting. A strict compliance with this rule is necessary also to enable Govern¬ 
ment accounts to be closed annually and to determine the surplus or deficit of the 
year. If this cash basis of accounts were not to be observed, the only alternative 
would be to write them up on the basis of assets and liabilities which would be 
a very complicated and time-consuming process. The accounts for any year will 
have, in that case, to be kept open for years together. The tendency towards 
rush of expenditure in the closing months of the year cannot be wholly avoided. 
Through early communication of budget allotments and proper administrative 
supervision including periodical reviews of the progress of their expenditure, the 
departmental officers can themselves avoid such situations and ensure a fairly even 
flow of expenditure throughout the year. The administrative departments (and the 
Finance Department, where necessary) may also help to establish the correct 
practice by taking serious notice of any irregularity or impropriety that may be 
ascribable to any rush of expenditure during the closing months of the year. 

(/) Change in the Financial Year 

5.16. There is, however, a more important reason for the rush of expenditure 
generally noticed during the closing months of the financial year ; that is the 
unsuitability of the present financial year in the context of the availability of 
active working seasons. Soon after the budget grants are communicated to the 
executive authorities, the monsoon breaks out and all public works are held up. 
The actual working season, under the present arrangement, is thus available from 
October to March only. The present financial year is also unsuitable for preparing 
any reasonably correct estimates of revenue receipts. Land revenue, in particular, 
is a gamble in rains : if the rains commence or cease too early or too late, or 
are otherwise excessive or scanty, all estimates prepared in ignorance of these 
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factors prove incorrect. Even business and industry, from which flow other 
revenues, are affected in no small measure by agricultural production which 
depends so much on rainfall. It would, therefore, be desirable if the present 
budget year is substituted by one which permits of due account being taken of 
this important physical factor in the economy of the country. 

5.17. The Committee is aware that the question of change in the financial 
year has been considered several times in the past by the Government of India, 
but no change has been made. The south-west monsoon, which is the principal 
monsoon of the country, is recognised as a weighty circumstance suggesting 
a change, but certain areas in the country receive their rain from the north-east 
monsoon, too. It may not, therefore, be easy in a vast country like India to 
choose any particular financial year which would be equally convenient to all the 
States. The Committee, however, considers that a financial year beginning from 
1st July would be more appropriate to the requirements of the State and of the 
country as a whole. As this is a national issue, the Committee recommends that 
it should be taken up with the Government of India. 

II. Accounts 

A. The present system of State accounts 

5.18. In the districts, all receipts of Government are paid into the district 
treasuries and sub-treasuries which also make all payments on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment. The district treasury complies the initial accounts and renders them to 
the Accountant General. The treasuries also perform a number of other functions 
on behalf of the departments of Government. These include the checking of the 
salary, travelling allowance and other bills relating to establishment, payment of 
pensions, both civil and military, payment of interest on Government securities, 
sale of stamps and maintenance of deposit accounts. The cash work involved at 
the treasuries and sub-treasuries is handled by the State Bank of India at the 
district headquarters and at those taluka places where there are no branches of 
the State Bank of India, the receipt and payment of cash is done by the sub¬ 
treasuries themselves. 

5.19. Before 1st April, 1955, the treasuries and sub-treasuries in the State 
were in charge of Revenue Officers of the rank of Mamlatdar who functioned 
under the administrative control of the Revenue Department. In April, 1955, 
the district treasuries were transferred to the control of the Finance Department 
and put in charge of regular Treasury Officers. The sub-treasuries still continue 
under the control of the Revenue Department except 24 sub-treasuries (one in 
each District excepting Nanded) which were separated from the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and placed in charge of sub-treasury officers of the rank of a Deputy 
Accountant, under the control of the District Treasury Officer, with effect from 
the 1st April, 1964. Another important step taken in April 1955 was the establish¬ 
ment of the Pay and Accounts Office to handle the receipts and payments 
on behalf of Government arising in Greater Bombay. The Pay and Accounts 
Office pre-audits the bills before making payment (as the Accountant General used 
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to do before the separation), while the district treasuries merely apply certain 
treasury checks and do not pre-audit the bills received for payment. The Pay and 
Accounts Officer, therefore, maintains detailed accounts of the transactions him¬ 
self and renders classified accounts to the Accountant General. 

A Directorate of Accounts and Treasuries was set up under the control of 
the Finance Department with effect from the 1st January, 1962 and the district 
treasury offices and the Pay and Accounts Office, Bombay, were brought under it. 

5.20. The treasury system which obtains throughout the State except in 
Greater Bombay, requires that all disbursing officers should draw money from 
the treasuries by means of bills and the accounts of these payments are kept by 
the treasuries. Exception is, however, made in the case of the Public Works and 
Forest Departments. The Executive Engineer and the Divisional Forest Officer 
are authorised to make disbursements by cheques drawn on the treasuries with 
which they are placed in account by the Accountant General. They also maintain 
a cash chest in which the moneys drawn from the treasury for disbursement are 
kept. These officers are responsible for compiling the accounts of their receipts 
and payments and rendering them to the Accountant General every month. The 
Divisional Forest Officer is further authorised to draw pay and allowances from 
the treasuries by cheque, while the officers of the Public Works Department have 
to draw bills on the treasuries, like other officers of Government, for the payment 
of pay and allowances of Government servants. In the case of the Public Works 
Department, a Divisional Accountant, who is an official subordinate to the 
Accountant General, is posted to the Divisional Office to check and compile the 
accounts under the supervision of the Executive Engineer. 

5.21. The monthly accounts received from the treasuries, the Pay and 
Accounts Officer and the Public Works Department and Forest Department 
officers are compiled by the Accountant General from month to month. The annual 
accounts are then forwarded by him to the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
These accounts, known as the Finance Accounts, are submitted by the Auditor 
General, along with an Audit Report, to the Governor of the State to be laid 
before the State Legislature. The Accountant General also submits to the Auditor 
General the Appropriation Accounts of Government in which the total grant 
(original, supplementary, etc.) made by the Legislature for any particular purpose 
for a financial year is compared with the actual expenditure incurred for the 
year on that purpose. These accounts together with the Audit Report of the 
Auditor General are forwarded to the State Government in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment which arranges to present them to the Legislature. The Audit Report 
contains comments on the regularity and propriety of expenditure, important 
financial irregularities, if any, as also comments on defective budgeting and 
inadequate control over expenditure as revealed by the appropriation audit. 

5.22. The Heads of the major spending departments like the Director of 
Agriculture or Director of Education, have some staff under Accounts Officers 
attached to them. These Accounts Officers are responsible for maintaining 
the departmental accounts and also for reconciling them with the accounts 
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maintained by the Accountant General. The Heads of Departments as 
Controlling Officers compile the accounts on the basis of the returns obtained by 
them from subordinate disbursing officers in the forms prescribed by the Budget 
Manual. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

5.23. The Committee would like to invite attention to the following aspects 
of the present system of maintenance of accounts : 

{a) The Treasury System. 

(b) Accounts staff in Executive Departments. 

(c) Accounting and Recovery of Loans and Advances. 

(d) Vigilance over Receipts. 

(e) Accounting of Stores. 

(a) The Treasury System 

5.24. The initial accounting of transactions in the sub-treasuries is still in 
the hands of revenue staff, as the separation of treasury establishment effected at 
the district level has not been carried down to the sub-treasury level. Most of the 
sub-treasuries are manned by revenue officials who have neither adequate 
training nor experience in accounts. They are transferable and look forward for 
promotion to posts in the revenue line and have no particular interest in treasury 
work. When the work relating to the sub-treasuries was not much there was 
advantage in giving it to a responsible revenue officer who could look after it 
in addition to his own duties. The position has now changed. The sub-treasuries 
have now to account for a large number of Government transactions because of 
the progressively increasing developmental expenditure in the countryside. It is 
necessary that these transactions are properly scrutinised and classified before 
they are reported to the district treasury for incorporation in the accounts. At 
present, owing to lack of time or adequate training and experience of the sub¬ 
treasury staff, instances of irregularities in payments, mis-classification in accounts, 
incorrect compilations and delays in the dispatch of the daily Sheets from the 
sub-treasuries to the district treasury continue to occur and have been pointed 
out by the Accountant General year after year. 

The Committee is, therefore, of the view that the sub-treasuries should be put 
in charge of sub-treasury officers and the entire administrative control transferred 
to the Director of Accounts and Treasuries who works under the Finance 
Department. 

5.25. The Committee has also examined the general suitability of the 
Treasury System as such in the light of modern trends. With the development 
of the banking system and the expansion in the tempo of Government activities, 
there would appear to be a prima facie case for the replacement of the treasury 
system with its time-consuming procedures for receipts and payments. As 
mentioned earlier, the cash work of the treasuries has already been transferred to 
the State Bank of India. The Committee considered whether some more 
functions of the treasuries could be transferred to the State Bank. It seems 
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feasible to transfer to the Bank the work connected with Government securities, 
which involves among other things calculation of interest and deduction of income 
tax, passing of endorsements on the reverse of the Government Promissory Notes, 
etc. Similarly, the work relating to the procurement of stamps from the 
Controller of Stamps, Nasik and their supply to post offices, stamp vendors and 
members of the public is not a treasury function proper and could be transferred 
to some other section of the Collector’s office. As regards the remaining functions 
performed by the treasuries, they could only be transferred to the individual 
departments who would have to be adequately equipped with separate accounts 
sections for the purpose. Such a transfer would eventually make for a speedier 
and more efficient conduct of business and would also have an important 
advantage in that it would enable the head of the department to keep a closer 
watch on the progress of expenditure than is possible at present. The Committee 
is, however, aware that the creation of separate accounts sections in the executive 
departments to take over the functions of the treasuries raises the larger question of 
the separation of accounts from audit which has to be considered for the country 
as a whole. Besides, the additional cost involved in setting up separate accounts 
sections in each office even up to the district level will be considerable. 

The Committee therefore considers that a beginning could be made by some 
of the larger spending departments like Agriculture and Education taking over the 
functions of the treasuries and by the appointment of Pay and Accounts Officers 
in cities like Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad thus paving the way for the abolition 
of the treasuries in the long run. 

(b) Accounts staff in executive departments 

5.26. A weakness of the existing system is the lack of trained accounts 
staff in large spending departments. At present, the staff engaged in accounts 
work is drawn from the general cadre in the office concerned and is liable to 
transfer in that office from one section to another. The methods of budgeting 
and of keeping accounts under Government involve a detailed system of classifi¬ 
cation of transactions. The staff engaged on keeping the accounts in 
a Government Department should, therefore, be specially trained for the purpose. 
Such staff would enable the executive authorities to exercise effective financial 
control and also to exercise the financial powers delegated to them with due 
care. A properly constituted accounts service, manned by adequately qualified 
and trained personnel at all levels, is, therefore, a necessity. Government has 
recently set up the Maharashtra Finance and Accounts Service (State and 
Subordinate) which includes the posts of accounts officers and senior Class III 
accounts staff at present existing in the various departments. The new service 
would make qualified and competent accounts officers available to the Controlling 
Officers. The Committee welcomes the constitution of the service as a step in 
the right direction. 

(c) Accounting and recovery of loans and advances 

5.27. At present, most of the controlling officers administering loans and 
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advances are greatly handicapped in the discharge of their duties because they 
do not have suitably qualified and trained staff to keep regular and up-to-date 
accounts, debtor-wise and scheme-wise, of all advances made and of all recoveries 
effected or fallen into arrears. In the absence of these detailed accounts, it 
appears, it has not been possible for certain Controlling Officers to reconcile their 
figures for several years past with those booked in the office of the Accountant 
General or to give to the latter the prescribed annual certificates acknowledging 
the net outstandings under each scheme of loans and advances. The constitution 
of the Maharashtra Finance and Accounts Service would, no doubt, help retrieve 
the position. 

The Committee considers that a special effort is required to be made to 
ensure the maintenance of regular and up-to-date accounts of loans and recoveries. 
The Committee understands that a few units have recently been established 
in the Finance Department, with the help of officers from the Indian Audit 
Department, to exercise a closer watch on the accounting and recovery of loans 
and advances. The Committee approves of this idea and would recommend that 
this measure should be strengthened in the light of experience gained. The 
Committee considers that, once the maintenance of the accounts relating to loans 
is brought on a proper basis by these units, the Accountant General would be 
in a position to devote more attention to this work and would also have adequate 
data for more detailed comments in his Audit Report than appear at present. 
This would help the authorities in assessing the position from time to time and 
in taking appropriate measures to safeguard the funds of the State. 

(d) Vigilance over receipts 

5.28. The departmental officers are responsible not only for the regularity 
and propriety of the expenditure incurred by them but also for the due collection 
and proper accounting of all revenue and other receipts accruing to Government. 
While the Accountant General exercises a detailed audit over expenditure and 
brings to the notice of Government the various irregularities that might have 
occurred,' there are no corresponding arrangements at present to scrutinize 
adequately and regularly whether the revenue and receipts accruing to Government 
are being duly collected by the officers concerned, except in regard to sales-tax, 
the audit of which has recently been entrusted to the Accountant General. 

The Committee considers that the Accountant General ought to be as much 
concerned with the audit of receipts as with the audit of expenditure. It has not, 
however, been possible for him so far to undertake the responsibility of audit of 
receipts. The Committee recommends that until such time as the Accountant 
General could be persuaded to take up this work, the State Government should 
establish special machinery for a regular and systematic audit of receipts. It 
should be the task of this machinery to carry out periodical inspections to ensure 
that the rules framed and the procedure followed for the collection of revenue 
and other receipts in the various departments are adequate and effective and that 
all recoveries are being properly made and duly accounted for. 
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(e) Accounting of Stores 

5.29. The accounting of stores is at present the responsibility of the depart¬ 
mental officers and the Accountant General does not exercise any powers of audit 
over it. The existing arrangements for the accounting of stores are, however, 
not satisfactory. Often, quantities in excess of requirements are purchased, 
sometimes much in advance of the need for the stores. Stores becoming surplus 
to requirements are not disposed of and are some times allowed to become obsolete 
or unserviceable. The accounts relating to stores are not in many cases maintained 
correctly and up-to-date, nor is there a physical verification of the balance of stock. 

The Committee considers that greater attention should be devoted to the 
verification and accounting of stores. There is already a Stores Verification Unit 
in the Finance Department which is charged with this work. It is necessary 
to make this unit function more effectively by drawing up a regular programme 
for its work so that the various defects mentioned above could be remedied. 

III. Financial Procedure and Control 

A. Introductory 

5.30. There has been a marked increase in the scale of administrative activity 
since the attainment of independence, specially in the field of welfare and 
development. There is also considerable increase in the variety of activities under¬ 
taken by the State. Some of these have been taken up for the first time. 
A number of big projects, such as the Koyna Hydro-Electric Project, the Puma 
Irrigation Project, etc., have been undertaken. The State budgets over the years 
may be taken as a broad index of the growth of administrative activity. The 
revenue and capital expenditure for 1949-50 of the old State of Bombay, which 
had 28 districts with an area of 1 11 lakh square miles, was Rs. 61-52 crores 
and 11-76 crores respectively. The corresponding figures of expenditure for 
1965-66 (Budget) for the State of Maharashtra, with 26 districts covering 1T9 
lakh square miles, are Rs. 224-82 crores and Rs. 52-26 crores respectively. The 
advent of planning, with its financial and physical targets to be completed within 
each Plan period, has also introduced a sense of urgency. There is consequently 
need for review of the financial procedures and methods of control which have 
been in force in order to see whether they are suited to the new requirements. 
The significance of such a review is all the greater because the tempo of develop¬ 
ment and welfare activity is bound to increase in the coming years. The rise in 
prices has accentuated the difficulty, as the existing financial limits laid down for 
various purposes, unless substantially revised from time to time, may not even 
fulfil the purpose for which they were originally prescribed. 

B. Review and recommendations 
(a) Delegation of financial powers 

5.31. Under the Rules of Business, all proposals involving expenditure have 
to be referred to the Finance Department for its concurrence, except where there 
has been specific delegation from the Finance Department to the other 
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administrative Departments or to the Heads of Departments and other officers. 
Until 1959, there was no delegation of financial powers to the administrative 
Departments of the Secretariat but powers had been delegated to certain Heads 
of Departments in respect of matters such as appointment of staff for limited 
periods and incurring of expenditure on contingencies or procurement of minor 
items. These delegations are codified in the Manual of Financial Powers, which 
contains lists of powers delegated to authorities subordinate to Government. 

The Committee has emphasised the need for effective delegation of powers 
at all levels and made detailed recommendations in this regard in the chapter on 
the Sachivalaya. 

(b) Finance Officers (internal financial advisers) for big projects 

5.32. At present, financial proposals relating to big projects have to 
follow the same procedure as is prescribed for any other financial proposals, i.e. 
they are referred to the Finance Department by the administrative Department 
for concurrence. An exception is made in the case of the Koyna Hydro Electric 
Project for which there is a separate Financial Adviser assisted by an Assistant 
Financial Adviser. Both these officers, however, work as officers of the Finance 
Department though their exclusive attention to the project helps materially in 
expediting sanctions. There is no such arrangement for other projects, proposals 
in regard to which have to be routed through the administrative Department to 
the Finance Department in the normal course. 

The Committee recommends that internal Finance Officers of appropriate 
status should be appointed for all large projects in order to expedite decisions and 
facilitate larger delegation of powers to the administrative authority in charge 
of the project. The opinion and advice given by the Finance Officers would 
ordinarily be accepted by the project authority. Where, however, the project 
authority over-rules the Finance Officer, the former should record fully the reasons 
for his decisions and should send a quarterly report of all such cases, along with 
the Finance Officer’s views as recorded by him, to the Secretary of the 
administrative Department concerned for information. In delegating powers to 
the project authorities, it would of course be desirable to exclude from the scope 
of delegation certain matters in regard to which it is essential to have uniformity 
in all departments such as pay-scales. 

(c) External Finance Officers 

5.33. Complaints are often heard about inadequate financial examination 
of proposals in the administrative departments on the one hand and on the other, 
the tardy or un-understanding methods employed by the Finance Department 
during their examination of the proposals, resulting in delay and a feeling of 
discouragement in the administrative department. A view was expressed before 
us that the best solution for this unsatisfactory position would be to attach officers 
of the Finance Department to the administrative departments as external Finance 
Officers and to develop the practice of associating the Finance Officers with the 
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evolution of all budget and expenditure proposals having financial implications. 
The Committee accepts the suggestion that it would Ire advisable to associate 
the Finance Officers with the evolution of budget and expenditure proposals in 
the administrative departments. A system already exists in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment under which officers of that Department are assigned work relating to 
particular administrative departments and function more or less as external 
Finance Officers, though they do not actually sit in the administrative departments. 
The Committee considers that the object of appointment of external Finance 
Officers would be equally well served by a slight modification of the existing 
system, i.e., by associating the Finance Department Officers from the beginning 
with the formulation of all budget and expenditure proposals in the administrative 
department which are assigned to them, instead of such proposals being referred 
to the Finance Department after the proposals have been finalised by the 
administrative departments. 

(d) Staffing pattern and exchange of officers in 
the Finance Department 

5.34. The proposals referred to the Finance Department by other depart¬ 
ments are at present dealt with by Assistants and Superintendents who, according 
to the established practice, not only note on the pros and cons of the proposals 
citing precedents and the relevant rules and orders that may be applicable, etc., 
but offer positive suggestions for action. The proposals are then submitted to 
the Under Secretary or Deputy Secretary for orders. The queries and suggestions 
made by the Assistants are sometimes found to be off the mark and in some 
cases irritating to the sponsoring department. In any case, this procedure involves 
considerable delay in the disposal of work in the Finance Department. Recently, 
however, a few branches in the Finance Department have been substituted by an 
Under Secretary who deals with the proposals of an administrative Department 
directly, the only assistance given to him being that of a Stenographer, a part-time 
Assistant and a Clerk. 

The Committee recommends that proposals received in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment should ordinarily be handled by it at the level of officers only. The staffing 
pattern, consisting of a Section Officer, a Stenographer, an Assistant and a Clerk 
which we have suggested in the chapter on the Sachivalaya should generally be 
adopted in the Finance Department as well. 

We are also of the view that officers of the Finance Department would be 
in a better position to appreciate the proposals emanating from the executive 
departments if they have themselves had experience of working in the administra¬ 
tive departments. Though it may not be feasible in these days of high 
specialisation, to train officers of the Finance Department in the work of all 
other departments each one of which performs specialised functions, the posting 
of the Finance Officers temporarily in one or two administrative departments 
is likely in our opinion to broaden their outlook and approach in their dealings 
with other departments. Similarly, it would be worthwhile posting officers of 
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the administrative departments in the Finance Department for some time in 
order to develop in them a greater finance consciousness. Such a two-way traffic 
would equip the officers concerned for the discharge of their duties in a more 
responsible and effective manner and would also be conducive to smoother 
relations between the Finance Department and the administrative departments. 



CHAPTER 6 


PREPARATION AND EXECUTION OF 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Introductory 

6.1. In considering the administrative problems which affect Plan 
programmes in different sectors of development, it is necessary to recognise the 
significance of Major Projects which account for a substantial part of the total 
development activity. These projects relate to irrigation and power, roads, 
bridges, buildings, water supply and sanitation, afforestation, soil conservation etc. 

6.2. Major projects have to pass through several stages from the time 
of conception till successful implementation. The formulation of such projects 
is a complex operation involving numerous technical and economic problems. 
For example, in the case of an irrigation or a power project topographical features 
are taken into consideration for ascertaining prima facie feasibility. If the 
project appears promising, a preliminary report is prepared for general approval 
of the Head of the Department for the purpose of carrying on further investiga¬ 
tion. The next stage is the preparation of a project report with an approximate 
estimate of cost with adequate details for obtaining administrative approval. 
After scrutiny of this report, a project report is sent to the Central Water and 
Power Commission and the Planning Commission for clearance if the work is 
expected to cost more than Rs. two crores. Where the cost is less than 
Rs. two crores, only a proforma is sent to these two bodies. The Central 
Water and Power Commission scrutiny enables a second expert opinion on the 
project being taken on the basis of which a modified report is put up. The 
Advisory Committee of the Planning Commission then takes over the report at 
this stage and gives its clearance for the implementation of the project. After 
the clearance from the Planning Commission and the receipt of the administrative 
approval from the State Government, detailed plans, designs and estimates are 
prepared for the various components of the project and technical sanction is 
obtained from the competent authority. The work on the project generally 
begins after the technical sanction is given although action in respect of land 
acquisition and other preliminary operations is taken simultaneously with the 
preparation of detailed estimates. 
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It would be observed that the planning and implementation of a project 
involves careful advance planning as well as a high degree of co-ordination between 
various agencies, namely, the State Government, the Central Government, the 
Planning Commission, etc. It also involves considerable staff work in advance 
and inter-departmental co-operation at various stages. The main deficiencies 
noticed in the present system and the remedial measures necessary are considered 
in the following paragraphs. 


I. Survey and Investigation 

6.3. (a) Incentive to Survey Staff .—A review of the progress of the various 
projects undertaken so far shows that considerable delays occur at the investiga¬ 
tion stage. The members of the staff employed in investigation work have to 
live in tented camps, and when engaged on contour surveying, have to move 
frequently from place to place. For convenience of office location, very 
often the nearest taluka town is designated as headquarters for such staff. 
When such taluka towns have a municipality, the existing rules do not permit 
the payment of extra allowance to the field staff to compensate them for the 
hardships they have to undergo in the field. Due to disparity of comforts 
between the district towns and the villages and due to inadequate incentives to 
staff, there is a large turn-over of such staff employed on investigation work owing 
to resignations. Overseers in Road Project Divisions and staff engaged in the 
interior of forest areas are also generally reluctant to continue on their posts 
for long. The Committee, therefore, recommends that the staff engaged in survey 
and investigation work, whether clerical or technical, should be granted a special 
allowance, provided they actually work in the interior of forest areas and such 
other far off places, irrespective of whether their headquarters are located at 
a district or taluka town. The special allowance should be granted only to 
persons who are not normally required to serve in the interior of forest areas 
or in far off places but are called upon to do so in connection with the project 
work. The allowance should also be given to the land acquisition staff, cadestral 
surveyors, etc., who have to work in similar conditions. 

(b) Need for aerial surveys .—The present arrangements for conduct of survey 
work on major projects are time-consuming and do not utilise the latest methods. 
On the Continent and in the U. S. A., photogrammetic surveys have since superse¬ 
ded laborious ground operations. The Committee understands that a proposal for 
an Aerial Survey Unit was made in 1957 and the establishment of such a unit 
was accepted in principle by the State Government. The proposal was, 
however, held in abeyance on account of the bifurcation of the State. The 
necessity for an aerial survey unit has been justified on the following grounds : 

(/) Maharashtra is a very hilly State. 

07) Many projects are to be surveyed simultaneously. 

(Hi) Aerial photographic survey is very much faster than the conventional 
ground survey work and very much more accurate. 

Ov) There is acute shortage of surveyors for ground surveys. 
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(v) Once surveyed by photogrammetry not only all the irrigation power 
projects listed in the Master Plans for the three basins of the Krishna, 
Godavari and Tapi will be benefited, but also road projects and industrial 
estates in and around the projects and the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board in the alignment of its transmission lines and thermal station locations. 
The river valleys of the State cover a gross area of T03 lakh square miles out 
of which about 20 per cent (21,000 square miles) are likely to come under 
irrigation. Making allowance for some extra work under communications, 
industrial development, etc., the total area to be surveyed will be about 
26,000 square miles over a period of about four Plans. Considering the magnitude 
of work, the importance of methods of aerial survey as compared to the present 
ground survey method for minimising the time-lag at this stage of the project 
needs no further emphasis. The Committee, therefore, recommends that steps 
should be taken by the State Government to set up an aerial survey unit. 

(c) Need for higher training in Designs .—The work on the major projects 
particularly in the Design and Research Wing often suffers due to paucity of 
experienced personnel. The officers in charge of design and certain specialised 
aspects of construction should visit major projects in neighbouring States within 
the country. There should also be a standing arrangement for training some 
of the junior officers in the design offices of a foreign governmental organisation 
or private consulting organisation. Deputation of these officers abroad, whether 
for participation in international conferences or for working with such organisa¬ 
tions, should be encouraged in order to keep them abreast of the practices and 
developments in other countries. 

(d) Priorities in the preparation of Public Health Projects .—Under the 
present procedure, the Public Health Department is required to prepare detailed 
plans and estimates for all the schemes of water supply included in the Third 
Five-Year Plan. In many cases, owing to their poor financial condition, local 
bodies are unable to contribute their share of the cost of the schemes, with the 
result that there is considerable wastage of technical effort and shortfall in 
performance. The Committee, therefore, recommends that Government should 
fix priorities in respect of preparation of schemes of protected piped water supply 
in the following order : 

1. For the rural areas priorities should be fixed as under : 

(/) Difficult areas like saline tracts and areas having no sub-soilwater 
table and requiring protected water supply from rivers, nalas. etc. 
(//) Villages which have no public source of drinking water. 

(Hi) Improvements to existing water supply. 

2. For urban areas : 

(/) District towns (having no protected piped water supply). 

(if) Taluka headquarters (having no protected piped water supply). 

(iii) Augmenting water supplies for existing towns with population 
of more than 50,000. 

(/v) Other places in the talukas having population more than 10,000. 


H 4827—7 
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Government should, through its own agency, carry out preliminary investiga¬ 
tions and prepare preliminary notes as well as detailed surveys for preparation of 
detailed plans and estimates at Government cost for which Superintending 
Engineers should be given the necessary budget allotments to the extent of about 
Rs. 50,000 per year. 

II. Preparation of project estimates for administrative approval 

6.4. (a) Provision for Contingencies .—Under the existing Government orders, 
project estimates put up for administrative approval should provide for 
contingencies according to a sliding scale as under : 

(/) for works costing up to Rs. 5 5 per cent, 

crores. 

(if) for works costing above Rs. 5 4 per cent with a minimum 
crores but less than Rs. 15 crores. of Rs. 25 lakhs. 

(Hi) for works costing above Rs. 15 3 per cent with a minimum 

crores but less than Rs. 25 crores. of Rs. 60 lakhs. 

(fv) for works costing above Rs. 25 2J per cent with a minimum 

crores but less than Rs. 40 crores. of Rs. 75 lakhs. 

(v) for works costing above Rs. 40 Rs. one crore fixed, 

crores. 

In the pre-Independence period, a provision of contingencies at 5 per cent 
was allowed. The need for a higher margin of contingencies is now felt 
particularly in respect of power schemes, as these are prepared 5 to 7 years 
ahead of the execution of the projects and conditions in manufacturing countries 
which supply turbogenerator, switch-gear, etc., keep on changing. In view of the 
continuous rise in prices of raw materials and wages of labour and considering 
the time-lag between the preparation of the preliminary estimates for administra¬ 
tive approval and the completion of the work, the Committee recommends that 
the prescribed rates for provision of contingencies in the project estimates 
should be increased to 5 per cent without any ceiling. When technical sanction 
is accorded to component estimates and accepted contracts, the contingency 
provision may be 3 per cent. 

( b ) Submission for revised administrative approval .—Under the existing 
orders, the Department concerned has to come up to Government for revised 
administrative approval to a work when the excess over the original adminis¬ 
tratively approved amount is likely to be more than the sliding scale given 
below : 

(/) Works costing up to Up to 10 per cent. 

Rs. 5,00,000. 

(if) Between Rs. 5,00,000 and Up to 5 per cent or Rs. 50.000 

Rs. 20,00,000. whichever is more. 

(fir) Between Rs. 20.00,000 Up to 2 per cent or Rs. one lakh 
and Rs. 1,00,00,000. whichever is more. 
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O'v) Over Rs. one crore ... Up to 1 per cent or Rs. two lakhs 

whichever is more. 

These rates were based on the assumption of “ prolonged investigation and 
planning” before project estimates were prepared, an assumption which is no 
longer valid in most major projects put up for administrative approval. It 
would be also relevant to remember that the Public Works Department Manual 
was drafted at a time when the tempo of development works was much slower 
and when the rates and costs of living had been stable for decades. Both these 
assumptions no longer hold good. The present financial rules in this regard 
tend to slow down works without any corresponding gain in financial control, 
since approval to such excesses is invariably granted. The present Government 
orders in respect of submission of project estimates for revised administrative 
approval, therefore, need liberalisation. The Committee recommends that 
project estimates should be put up for revised administrative approval only if 
the excess over the originally approved estimates is more than 10 per cent or 
Rs. one crore, which is less. 

( c ) New Item limits .—The existing limits of Rs. 50,000 for non-recurring 
and Rs. 15,000 for recurring expenditure for the purpose of classification as 
a “ New Item ” are low having regard to the present level of prices and costs, 
and result in a large number of items being referred to the Expenditure 
Priorities Committee and the Legislature. Such a time-consuming procedure is 
not justified by any corresponding advantage of budgetary or financial control. 
The Committee, therefore, recommends that the present limits of Rs. 50,000 for 
non-recurring and Rs. 15,000 for recurring expenditure should be raised to 
Rs. 5 lakhs and Rs. 50,000, respectively. This will have to be done in consul¬ 
tation with the Legislature Department. 

III. Clearance of projects 

6.5. (a) Irrigation and Power Projects .—The number of projects prepared 
at the State level and sent to the Central Water and Power Commission, the 
Planning Commission and other such bodies for clearance has been increasing 
with every Plan period. There has been no corresponding expansion in these 
organisations to clear such projects promptly. Considerable delay occurs in 
spite of the recent streamlining of procedure by the Government of India and 
actual sanctions have been delayed in many cases by about a year. We 
recommend that the Central authorities be moved to raise the present financial 
limit of Rs. two crores for projects in the irrigation and power sector for the 
purpose of clearance from the Central Water and Power Commission and the 
Planning Commission to Rs. 5 crores. This would enable the State Govern¬ 
ment to reduce the time-lag between the preparation of a project and the 
commencement of its execution. We also recommend that the Central 
authorities be moved to raise the existing limit of Rs. 15 lakhs for minor 
irrigation schemes to Rs. 25 lakhs so that a pro forma need not be sent 
to the Central Water and Power Commission and the Planning Commission 
H 4827—7 a 
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for schemes costing less than Rs. 25 lakhs. 

( b) Rural Piped Water Supply Schemes .—We were given to understand that 
the Government of India in the Ministry of Health insist on the prior adminis¬ 
trative and technical scrutiny of each piped water supply scheme proposed to 
be taken up under the Health Programme or under the Local Development Works 
Programme, irrespective of the nature of the scheme or its gross cost. Though 
the Ministry of Health has indicated that the schemes would be cleared by it 
within six weeks of their receipt in the Ministry, it has not been possible for it 
to clear most of the schemes within this period. This procedure involves 
considerable correspondence, duplication of work at various levels and consequent 
delay in execution and there is no corresponding advantage in following the 
procedure. We understand that proposals have been made to the Government 
of India that they should not insist on prior administrative and technical 
clearance in respect of piped water supply schemes relating to individual villages, 
irrespective of the cost and type of such schemes, and that prior clearance might 
be confined to regional schemes benefitting more than one village and costing 
more than Rs. 10 lakhs each. The Government of India have also been informed 
that the State Government would be prepared to accept wherever feasible such 
norms as may be suggested by them for the preparation of such schemes. We 
recommend that these proposals be pressed with the Government of India at the 
highest level and that Government persuaded to remove the bottle-neck inherent 
in the existing procedure 

(c) Road Works .—It has been the experience that considerable delay occurs 
in receiving technical approval and financial sanction to original works on 
National Highways and those included in the Centrally aided programme of 
road works. This is due to the time taken in the Road Wing in the Ministry 
of Transport, New Delhi, in passing the Plans and Estimates. There is no 
particular advantage in referring the schemes to the Ministry of Transport. 
The State Government has sufficient expertise for the planning and execution of 
these works. The Committee recommends that in respect of technical approval 
to original works on National Highways and works included in the Centrally 
aided programme of road works, the Government of India should be moved to 
give powers of technical approval to Chief Engineers of the State up to Rs. 25 
lakhs. 


iV. Land acquisition 

6.6. Under the present orders, no work should be commenced on land 
which has not been duly made over by a responsible civil officer. Normally, 
the acquisition is done by the Revenue staff. For expediting land acquisition 
work on major projects usually a suitable unit of Revenue staff under a Revenue 
Officer is appointed and the special staff works for all practical purposes under 
the Engineer in-charge of the construction though technically the unit is 
controlled by the Revenue Department. The period normally taken over land 
acquisition ranges from eight months to about two years in case of major 
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projects. The factors which contribute to the delay in the completion of land 
acquisition proceedings and the recommendations of the Committee are as 
follows : 

(/) As the law stands at present, under section 17(/> of the Land 
Acquisition Act, Government may so direct the Collector that in cases of 
urgency, on the expiry of 15 days of publication of notice under section 9(7), 
the Collector can take possession of waste and arable land needed for public 
purpose or for a company. Possession before declaration of award of 
land having structures is prohibited except in certain emergencies mentioned 
in section 17(2) of the Act. Most of the departments feel that the time lost 
in land acquisition proceedings is disproportionately large. The Committee 
recommends that the law should be so amended as to eliminate the delays 
and particularly to provide for the application of the urgency clause to all 
land irrespective of whether it has structures on it or not. The Committee 
would, however, like to clarify that the recommendation is not intended 
for urban areas where the conditions are different. It is intended to 
facilitate the execution of irrigation and power projects in the rural areas. 
The amendments to the law would, therefore, have to be so framed as to 
secure this objective. 

(//) The delay in disposal of land acquisition cases is also due in some 
cases to personal factors and the lack of proper co-ordination of the various 
stages visualised in the structure of the Act. The Committee recommends 
that in all major cases of land acquisition, an agreed time-table should be 
drawn up by the acquiring department and the Revenue Department for 
the acquisition of land so that the land acquisition staff can keep the 
targets in view. It is also necessary that simultaneous action is taken on 
the various stages of acquisition. Even at the first stage several steps 
could be taken simultaneously, instead of consecutively, in regard to 
submission of section 4 notification, commencement of joint measurement, 
collection of information regarding sale statistics, preparation of agreement 
form, collection of material for compensation awards, etc. 

(i/7) The staff required for land acquisition matters such as surveyors, 
measurers, etc., are not afforded transport facilities and have to lose 
considerable time in travelling long distances. They are not allowed any 
Project Allowance as admissible to engineering staff. The Committee 
recommends that these deficiencies should be removed. The cost on 
account of these amenities should be included in the estimates of each 
project. The District Inspector of Land Records should also make an 
estimate of the requirements of staff for joint measurement in consultation 
with the Executive Engineer. If sufficient staff is given to him at this stage, 
much of the delay caused on joint measurement will be eliminated. The 
Committee recommends that the Superintendent of Land Records should 
be empowered to create posts of Surveyors for the purpose of joint 
measurement keeping in view the specific work-load prescribed for such 
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posts. Considering the importance of quick acquisition, it would in the 
long run be economical to employ adequate survey staff so as to complete the 
work on account of joint measurement promptly. 

0’v) Considerable delay also occurs at the stage between the final 
notification and declaration of the award owing to the necessity of obtaining 
Government approval to awards above a value-limit. The work of 
scrutiny of compensation awards which at present is centralised in the 
Secretariat causes considerable delay. The Committee considers that much 
of the delay could be avoided by further delegation of authority in respect 
of publication of notification and declaration of awards to the Collectors 
and Commissioners. The Committee recommends that power to declare 
awards up to Rs. 50,000 should be delegated to Land Acquisition Officers 
and up to Rs. 5 lakhs to the Divisional Commissioners who should be given 
the necessary staff assistance for the purpose. 

V. Annual allocation and release of funds 

6.7. An essential pre-requisite for successful implementation of the Plan 
programme is phased allocation of funds on a Five-Year Plan basis. This 
enables various departments to take adequate preparatory action, make 
appointments of staff, prepare plans and estimates and stock-pile necessary 
materials. 

The Committee recommends that in the interest of planned implementation 
of programmes, the departments concerned should be given an idea of the 
approximate release of budget grants for the 5-year period. For each project 
in the Plan, the total requirements of staff and materials and their phasing 
should be sanctioned even at the commencement of the Plan if the department 
could give the information in sufficient detail. The departments concerned 
should then be authorised to take advance action for appointment of staff, 
stock-piling of materials, preparation of plans and estimates and other prelimi¬ 
nary steps, subject to budget provision, without approaching the Finance 
Department for sanction in each specific case. 

VI. Commencement of execution 

6.8. (a) Advance action before clearance by Central authorities. —In view 
of the time-lag involved in clearance of projects by organisations such as the 
Planning Commission, the Central Water and Power Commission, etc., there 
should be no objection to allowing the project authorities to start preliminary 
work such as camp site, buildings, approach roads, land acquisition, etc., for 
projects which are already included in the Plan of the State. The clearance of 
projects by the Planning Commission and the approval of the Annual Develop¬ 
ment Programme of the State has the following significance : 

(0 The Central Water and Power Commission as an all-India expert 
body scrutinises the technical soundness of the projects suggested by tha 
State. 
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(ii) In respect of projects which are likely to have an inter-State aspect, 
the Planning Commission and the Central Government are interested in 
seeing that there is a fair distribution of available water resources amongst 
various States. 

(h 7) States’ Plans being integral parts of the Central Plan, the 
Planning Commission has to take a view regarding the inclusion of projects 
of the State Government in a particular year in the light of development 
of the country as a whole and has to allocate resources from year to year 
accordingly. 

It is felt that in respect of schemes which have no inter-State aspects there 
is very little risk involved in starting preliminary work not only on acquisition 
of land, approach roads, etc., but even on the head-works, particularly in cases 
where plans and estimates of the project as a whole have been scrutinised and 
cleared by the State Government after consultation w'ith the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. This State has adequate and competent technical personnel to scrutinise 
the technical soundness of the projects. The Committee recommends that in 
respect of schemes of Ihe Irrigation and Power Department which have no 
inter-State aspect and which have been scrutinised and cleared by the State 
Government after consultation with the Finance Department, the project authori¬ 
ties should be authorised to start not only work of acquisition of land, approach 
roads, etc., but also work on the head-works. 

(b) Construction of Buildings.-Provision was hitherto made in the budget 
for construction of buildings even though the plans and estimates had not received 
the administrative approval of Government. Beginning had, therefore, to be made 
right from the stage of selection of site and ascertaining the requirements from 
the user department. This naturally led to delay in starting the work, with 
consequential shortfall in the expenditure. Recently, Government has reiterated 
the rule that no works, plans and estimates of which have not been approved 
administratively, should be admitted into the budget. The Committee recommends 
that the construction programme of eaeh department for the Plan period should 
be communicated to the Buildings and Communications Department so that it can 
take advance action for carrying out the programme for which necessary budget 
provisions should be made. 

(c) Stock-piling of certain types of stores— One of the reasons for delay in 
execution of water-supply schemes is the non-availability of smaller size pipes. 
Such pipes can only be ordered out when the scheme is sanctioned and when the 
necessary funds are made available by the local body. In respect of the road 
works also, owing to the shortage of road rollers and the increase of “ sick ” 
rollers, the progress of work is sometimes slowed down. The inadequacy of 
repair facilities and difficulty of procuring spare-parts have been contributory 
factors. Since the delivery periods for materials of certain types such as pipes, 
road rollers, etc., are long, the Committee recommends that project authorities 
should be allowed to stock-pile such material and the present stock limits should 
be suitably increased. 
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VII. Procedure for allotment and release of foreign exchange 

6.9. A major difficulty experienced in the execution of large projects is that 
of obtaining the requisite foreign exchange. This is one of the greatest difficulties 
felt by the State Electricity Board at present. The Board cannot place firm 
orders on the foreign suppliers until the import licence is received. The import 
licence may be granted either for the country of import chosen or for some other 
country with which specific arrangements for credit facilities may have been 
arrived at by the Government of India. This renders negotiations with foreign 
suppliers uncertain and delays the manufacturing and commissioning of the 
equipment. We recommend that, to avoid difficulties in placing firm orders for 
equipment with foreign manufacturers, the Government of India should be 
moved to keep the State Government informed of the credit arrangements made 
as also any impending arrangements under which imports of such equipment 
would be allowed. 

VIII. Temporary personnel 

6.10. One of the factors which hampers the execution of major projects is 
the difficulty of getting suitable personnel and retaining them in service. This 
difficulty which arises from the general shortage of technical personnel is 
accentuated by the fact that a large number of posts sanctioned for major projects 
are continued on a temporary basis from year to year. While it is no doubt true 
that the requirements on account of specific projects will largely cease on the 
completion of the projects, it is evident that from the point of view of the 
personnel required to work on such projects, there is need for continuing them 
indefinitely since the State is going to undertake similar projects for a long time 
to come. As this is a question of considerable significance to the entire 
administration, the Committee has dealt with it as a part of the general question 
of Personnel Administration. 



CHAPTER 7 


RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 


7.1. In this Chapter we have reviewed the broad aspects of the structure,- 
functions and powers of the statutory corporations and other autonomous bodies 
set up by the State Government. We have also reviewed their relations with 
audit, legislature and the general administration. The composition and functions 
of the bodies considered by us are briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

7.2. Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. —This Corporation 
was established under the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950. It consists 
of thirteen members including the Chairman, out of whom five are officials and 
eight non-officials. Of the five official members, three are nominated by the 
State Government and two by the Central Government. The State Government 
appoints the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman from among the members of the 
Corporation. 

The non-official members of the Corporation are appointed for a period of 
three years from the date of their appointment or until their successors have been 
appointed whichever is longer, and are eligible for re-appointment. 

The Executive Head of the Corporation is the General Manager who is 
appointed by the State Government. He is responsible to execute all the policies 
laid down by the Corporation. The Chief Accounts Officer is also appointed by 
the State Government and he acts as the financial adviser of the Corporation. 

The duties of the Corporation generally relate to the provision of an efficient, 
adequate, economical and properly co-ordinated system of road transport services 
in the State. 

7.3. Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. —The Corporation was 
established under the State Financial Corporations Act, 1951. The general 
supervision of the Corporation vests in a Board of Directors consisting of ten 
Directors. Three of the Directors are nominated by the State Government, one 
Director each is nominated by the Reserve Bank of India and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, and four Directors are elected, one each representing the scheduled 
banks, co-operative banks, remaining financial institutions and the shareholders 
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The Managing Director is the tenth Director. One of the nominated Directors 
is appointed by the State Government as the Chairman. 

The Chairman holds office for two years or until his successor is nominated, 
and is eligible for re-nomination. The nominated Directors, other than the 
Chairman and the Managing Director, hold office at the pleasure of the authority 
nominating them. The remaining four elected Directors hold office for a period 
of four years, two of whom retire at the end of every two years. Elected 
Directors are eligible for re-election for a maximum of two full terms. 

The Managing Director is appointed by the State Government in consultation 
with the Reserve Bank of India and the Board. He is a whole-time officer of 
the Corporation and performs such duties as the Board may entrust or delegate 
to him. He holds office for such term as may be specified by the State Govern¬ 
ment but not exceeding four years. 

The Corporation caters to the financial needs of industries in Maharashtra. 
It guarantees loans raised by industrial concerns and deferred payments due 
from any industrial concern in connection with its purchase of capital goods 
within India, acts as an agent of the Central Government or the State Govern¬ 
ment or the Industrial Finance Corporation of India or any other financial 
institution notified in this behalf by the Central Government in the transaction 
of any business with an industrial concern in respect of loans or advances 
granted, or debentures subscribed, by any one of them. 

7.4. Maharashtra State Warehousing Corporation .—The Corporation was 
established under the Agricultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) 
Corporations Act, 1956. The general superintendence and management of the 
affairs of the Corporation vests in a Board of Directors consisting of eleven 
members. Five Directors are nominated by the Central Warehousing Corporation, 
five by the State Government and a Managing Director appointed by the State 
Government in consultation with the Board and with the previous approval of 
the Central Warehousing Corporation. 

The Chairman of the Board is appointed by the State Government fr©m 
among the Directors of the Corporation with the previous approval of the 
Central Warehousing Corporation. The Managing Director is the chief 
executive officer responsible for the day-to-day administration of the Corporation. 
He is a whole-time officer. The term of office of the Board is two years. 

The main objects of the Corporation are to provide scientific storage for 
agricultural commodities and to help in the evolution of the instrumental credit 
for the depositors, particularly primary producers. The Act provides for a wide 
range of activities such as, acquiring and building warehouses, running warehouses 
for the storage of agricultural produce, seeds, manures, fertilizers, etc., arranging 
facilities for the transport of agricultural produce to and from warehouses, acting 
as an agent of the Central Warehousing Corporation or the State Government 
for purchases, sale, storage and distribution of agricultural produce, seeds, 
manures, fertilizers and agricultural implements. However, the Corporation is 
at present in its initial stage, concentrating its attention on the running of 
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warehouses at important trade centres. 

7.5. Maharashtra State Electricity Board. —This Board is constituted by the 
State Government under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1948. According to the 
provisions of the Act, the Board shall consist of not less than three and not more 
than seven members appointed by the State Government. Of these, one is to be 
a person who has experience of and has shown capacity in commercial matters 
and administration, one is to be an Electrical Engineer with wide experience, 
and one is to be a person who has experience of accounting and financial 
matters in a public utility undertaking, preferably an electricity supply under¬ 
taking. One of these three members is appointed by the State Government as 
the Chairman. 

The Chairman and Members of the Board hold office for a period of two 
years except in the case of those appointed by virtue of their office either under 
Government or the Board. 

The Board is charged with the general duty of promoting the co-ordinated 
development of generation, supply and distribution of electricity within the State 
in the most efficient and economical manner with particular reference to such 
development in areas not for the time being served or adequately served by 
any licensee. 

7.6. Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation. —The Maharashtra 
Industrial Development Corporation was established under the Maharashtra 
Industrial Development Act, 1961. The Corporation consists of eight members. 
Five of these are nominated by the State Government of whom two are officials 
and three are chosen from among persons who have had experience of and have 
shown capacity in industry, trade or finance or who are capable of representing 
the interest of persons engaged or employed thereunder. One member each is 
nominated by the Maharashtra State Electricity Board and the Maharashtra 
Housing Board. The Chief Executive Officer and the Secretary of the Corporation 
is the eighth member of the Corporation. 

The Chairman and members of the Corporation excepting the Chief 
Executive Officer hold office for a period of two years. 

The functions of the Corporation are generally to promote and assist in 
the rapid and orderly establishment, growth and development of industries in 
the State, establish and manage industrial estates at places selected by the Stat# 
Government, develop industrial areas selected by Government and make them 
available for undertakings to establish themselves, assist industries financially by 
giving loans to move their factories into industrial estates or areas, etc. 

7.7. Maharashtra Housing Board. —The Board was constituted under the 
Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948. The Board consists of a Chairman, the 
Housing Commissioner, an ex-officio member and seven other members nominated 
by the State Government. One of the members has to be an officer of the Slate 
Government. 

The Housing Commissioner is the chief executive officer of the Board and 
also works as Secretary to the Board. 
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The term of office of the Chairman and members, other than the Housing 
Commissioner, is three years. The term can be extended by a further period 
not exceeding one year, but re-appointment is permissible on expiry of the term. 

The Board undertakes construction of houses under the various schemes as 
directed by Government, provides essential services to the townships so constructed, 
viz., water supply, electricity, drainage, roads etc., undertakes acquisition and 
development of lands for construction of houses, etc. 

7.8. Vidarbha Housing Board. —The Board was constituted by the old 
Government of Madhya Pradesh under the provisions of the Madhya Pradesh 
Housing Board Act, 1950. The Board consists of a Chairman nominated by the 
State Government, a member representing the State Legislative Assembly nominated 
by the Speaker and a number of other members nominated by the State Govern¬ 
ment to represent specified interests. 

Members of the Board hold office for a period of three years from the date 
of appointment. The Chairman of the Board is a whole-time or a part-time 
member of the Board as may be prescribed by the State Government. 

The Board appoints a Housing Commissioner with the previous approval of 
the State Government. The Housing Commissioner also acts as the Secretary to 
the Board. 

The Board is engaged in the programmes of construction of houses under 
the various schemes formulated by Government. 

7.9. Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation Limited — 
The Corporation was set up in 1962. Though called a “Corporation”, it is 
not a statutory body ; it is a joint stock company entirely financed by Govern¬ 
ment. The policies of the Corporation are decided by a Board of Directors. 
The Chairman and other members of the Board are appointed by the 
Governor of Maharashtra and their tenure of office is at the will of the 
Governor. One of the members of the Board is appointed as a Managing 
Director. The present Board consists of seven members including the Chairman 
and the Managing Director, of whom two are officials and five are non-officials. 

The Corporation has been entrusted with the work of procurement and 
distribution of raw materials to small scale units registered with the Government 
of Maharashtra, providing assistance to small scale units in marketing their 
products or giving them export assistance, supply of machinery on hire-purchase 
basis, etc. 

7.10. Maharashtra State Farming Corporation Limited. —This Corporation is 
also a private company registered in March 1963 under the Companies Act, 1956. 
It has started functioning from 1st July, 1963. The affairs of the Corporation 
are managed by a Board of Directors. According to the Articles of Association 
of the Corporation, the number of Directors shall not be less than two and not 
more than seventeen, unless otherwise determined by the company in a general 
meeting. The Directors are appointed by the Governor. Two Directors of the 
Board are appointed to be the Managing Directors, one in charge of Administra¬ 
tion and the other in charge of Plantation. At every Annual General Meeting 
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of the Company, all the Directors including the Chairman and the Vice- 
Chairman retire from office. A retiring Director including the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman is eligible for reappointment. 

The main object for which the Corporation was set up is to undertake 
cultivation of lands rendered surplus as a result of the implementation of the 
Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1961 and such other 
lands as may be taken up by the company. Accordingly the cultivation of joint 
Stock Sugar Factories’ lands rendered surplus as per provisions of the aforesaid 
Act has been entrusted to the Corporation, pending their disposal to joint farming 
societies as contemplated in the Act. 

7.11. Board of Directors .—In regard to the composition of the board of 
directors of the various statutory corporations and autonomous boards, the 
following point of view was put forward before the Committee. 

Although, in theory at least, members of the board are to be appointed 
for their special ability, in actual practice the non-official members are often 
selected to provide regional representation rather than for their business, skills. 
Their selection seems political and regional, and not so much professional. 
This leads to certain weaknesses. Such board members naturally feel that it is 
their primary task to represent their region or political interest, sometimes to 
the exclusion of other regions and interests. They are, therefore, inclined to 
foster parochial interests rather than to devote their attention to the operational, 
economic, and financial aspects of the undertaking. Other consequences follow, 
such as interference in the administration of the undertaking for appointments, 
disciplinary action, and even the operational activities, to give their region or 
interest as much advantage as possible. This also leads to a division between 
the official and non-official members of the board on important policy issues. 

It was, therefore, suggested that, in the organisation of Corporations, the 
developmental function should be clearly separated from the operational function. 
The responsibility for development and planning in the different regions should 
be entrusted to development boards on which there would be regional representa¬ 
tives. The development boards would determine the regional allocation 
of the budget. The operational responsibility should, however, rest entirely 
with the boards of directors on which there should be no regional representatives. 
With increasing developmental activities in the years to come, there will be 
need for a machinery for more detailed planning. The development boards would 
fulfil this need, while the boards of directors of the corporation would be free 
to concentrate on execution and implementation. This would obviate the existing 
weaknesses referred to above and make the functioning of the boards more 
business-like and efficient. In short, the board of directors should be a purely 
operational body consisting of members who are chosen for the skills required 
to run the particular undertaking. 

The Committee has considered this suggestion very carefully. The 
Committee feels that there are other equally important considerations which need 
to be taken into account. In the first place, the main object of setting up 
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public corporations is that their working should be business-like and free front 
red-tape and delays associated with the working of Government Departments, 
and not that they should be entirely free to determine policies. In fact, public 
corporations are set up in order to give effect to policies laid down by the 
Government and, therefore. Government cannot entrust its policy and planning 
function to a development board. The policy function referred to here relates 
to the laying down of the broad policy and planning targets ; apart from such 
broad policy matters, numerous questions of policy of lesser importance arise 
in the working of public corporations and these must necessarily be decided by 
the board of directors within the framework of the broad policies laid down 
by Government. 

The question, therefore, is whether the function of settling issues of policy 
of the second type referred to above can be separated from the board of directors 
and entrusted to a development board. In public administration even simple 
matters of execution often raise questions of policy and the dividing line between 
policy and execution is not as clear as in private administration. It is not, 
therefore, possible to make the board of directors a purely operational board 
with no authority to settle any policy questions. In fact, if policy making were 
to be removed entirely from the purview of the board of directors, the autonomy 
of the corporation would be jeopardised. 

A purely operational board has been suggested in order to obviate inter¬ 
ference by regional members in the working of the board of directors, but such 
intereference could come from other members of the board as well and not 
merely from the regional members. It is also important to note that, in selecting 
regional representatives, an attempt is always made to select the best person with 
the requisite skill and capacity available in the region, though he may not be 
the best person of this type in' the whole State. It is not as if the need for 
selecting members for their skill to run the undertaking is altogether lost sight 
of and purely regional interests are given representation. Moreover, even in the 
operational field, regional representation can be of distinct advantage; for 
example, the regional representative on the Electricity Board is likely to be 
more knowledgeable regarding the actual requirements of rural electrification 
than the experts. 

So far as the planning function is concerned, the plan allocations are already 
being decided at present by the Planning Sub-Committee of the Cabinet. Divi¬ 
sional plans are also drawn up. In the case of the Electricity Board there is 
a Consultative Council which has to approve the budget. There is, therefore, 
no need to have a multiplicity of advisory bodies or boards for the purpose of 
determining the regional plan allocations. 

7.12. As mentioned earlier, one of the most important reasons urged for 
constituting separate Development Boards is the interference in the administra¬ 
tion of corporations for appointments, disciplinary action and even in the 
operational activities by regional representatives. This difficulty can, however, 
be met even without constituting separate Development Boards. It is true that 
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in some corporations honorary Directors (i.e. Directors who are not salaried 
employees or who do not work for the corporations full time) also sit on 
committees responsible for day-to-day management of the undertakings. 
Representation of the Directors on an operational committee will influence the 
working officers of the corporation on an operating problem. This is not desir¬ 
able. Honorary Directors should neither have any say in, nor any association 
with, the day-to-day functioning of the undertakings. They should, therefore, 
not serve on the undertaking’s operating committees, although if the undertaking 
wishes to make use of their skill it may do so in an ad-hoc manner. It should 
be left to the Board jointly to decide on any operating problem and not for 
individual Directors to participate in the committees. In committees which are 
operational as distinct from policy-making, however, there is no objection to 
lull-time working officials and full-time functional Directors working together. 

The question does, however, arise of a Director who is working on an under¬ 
taking representing a special skill even though part-time. Should he, or should 
he not be associated with a committee which uses that skill, such as finance ? 
In a case like this, the undertaking should do as, say the Industrial Development 
Bank does, where they have sub-committees on various industrial subjects, on 
which they include people from industry. These are advisory committees to the 
Industrial Development Bank’s general management, but no Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank directors serve on these committees. The general management 
presents before these committees project reports and because of their knowledge 
of a particular industry or of a skill, accepts their advice. A similar practice 
may be followed ; the board may, for instance, form a committee of board mem¬ 
bers having a special skill in finance to approve investment decisions. 

7.13. On the question of appointing Government officers on the boards of 
public undertakings, a view was expressed that the boards should be composite 
bodies, with a predominantly non-official character in the case of industrial and 
commercial organisations, and a predominantly official character in the case of 
public utilities and promotional enterprises. 

The view was also expressed that there were advantages accruing from the 
association of the Secretary of a Department with the board of a public sector 
undertaking, as the department concerned had frequently a special nexus with 
the activities of the undertaking and could therefore facilitate its opera¬ 
tions. It was even suggested that where the undertaking was of the 
nature of a public utility, as distinct from a commercial enterprise, 
the board should consist entirely of State officials drawn from the departments 
concerned, as representation of Government officials on it would ensure faithful 
implementation of Government’s policy and yet secure flexibility in respect of 
operations. An instance was given where an organisation found it very 
advantageous to have a Minister as a Chairman, and the Secretary of the Depart¬ 
ment as one of its board. It enabled this corporation to have a liaison with the 
parent department without the need for formal directives ; while the parent 
department, in turn, helped the organisation in achieving its goals. 
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Against this, it can be argued that the support of the Minister and the 
Secretary of the Department is implicit in any relationship between the State 
and the undertaking and special representation of either on its board should not 
be necessary for assisting it or expediting its work in any way. The undertaking 
should turn to the department for any help it needs without the formality of 
having anyone from the department on its board ; otherwise why not run the 
undertaking departmentally ? 

We are of the view that neither a Minister nor a Secretary of a department 
should normally be included in the board of directors. Government representation 
on the board cannot, however, be ruled out because, after all, the State is the 
principal, usually the sole shareholder and investor and has therefore the right 
to appoint its own directors, but as far as possible such appointments should 
be made to assist the operation of the undertaking and to give it specialist advice 
rather than for a watch-dog or an expeditor function. The implementation of 
the policy laid down by Government should be ensured through, accountability of 
the undertaking and the result it produces. 

7.14. We noticed that statutory provisions and the practice for appointment 
of boards varied from one corporation to another. In most cases, neither the 
chairman nor the managing director were consulted about the composition of 
or filling the vacancies on the board. This resulted in heterogeneity in the 
composition of the boards, because the appointments did not identify and fulfil 
the felt needs of the undertaking, which would have been best expressed had 
the chairman been consulted. 

We consider that consulting the chairman of a corporation regarding the 
nomination of the directors of the board was a desirable practice, and that 
a convention to this effect should be established by Government to enable the 
chairman to discharge his responsibility through a cohesive board. 

7.15. We have examined the question of tenure of the members of the 
board of directors. We are of the view that continuity between one board and 
another in some form or the other should be maintained. This could be 
achieved by a longer tenure for chairman and managing director and shorter but 
sufficient tenure for board members. 

At the general manager’s level, there has generally been continuity of tenure 
from three years to five years. There is, however, no such continuity in respect 
of tenure of the post of a vice-chairman in the case of the Maharashtra State 
Road Transport Corporation even though he is the functional head of the organi¬ 
sation under an honorary chairman. That particular post had been held by 
seven persons, in 10 years. We recommend that the tenure of the post of the 
chairman and managing director should be five years, and for the directors three 
years, to maintain continuity of policy and to secure useful service from the 
persons concerned. 

In the statutes governing certain Corporations, there are provisions by which 
the State Government may suspend from office for such period as it thinks fit 
or remove from office any member of the Corporation/Board who, in its opinion. 
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has refused to act or has become incapable of acting or has so abused his position 
as to render his continuance detrimental to the interests of the Corporation/ 
Board or of the general public, or is otherwise unfit to continue as a member, 
provided he is given reasonable opportunity to show cause against his removal. 
Apart from the contingencies envisaged in these provisions, it is conceivable 
that the Chairman or the Managing Director of a Corporation/Board may not 
see eye to eye with Government and may even choose to work at cross purposes 
with Government, without abusing his position or proving himself unfit, i.e, 
without attracting any of the provisions referred to above. The Committee 
considers that it would not be in the public interest nor fair to the Chairman/ 
Managing Director concerned that such undertones of conflict should continue, 
resulting in negation or distortion of the policies of Government. The Committee, 
therefore, recommends that provision should be made in respect of all the 
Boards of public undertakings for the termination of the tenure of the Chairman 
or the Managing Director with three months’ notice on either side. 

7.16. In accordance with the usual commercial practice, the members of 
a board of directors should be paid sitting fees for each meeting to enable them 
to cover such out of, pocket expenses as are incurred besides the travelling and 
daily allowances. 

7.17. Committees and Sub-Committees .—We have examined the number, 
the size and function of the various committees and sub-committees through 
which the board of directors of the corporation discharged their management 
responsibilities. An extreme example is that of the State Electricity Board, where 
under the Act there is no provision to delegate powers of the Board to a stand¬ 
ing committee or any sub-committee. As such, every matter pertaining to 
statutory functions of this Board, whether from the Technical Member or Finance 
Member of the Board, had to be referred to the Chairman for decision. In all 
statutes setting up public sector enterprises, there should be a provision for 
delegation of powers of the board to committees and sub-committees to facilitate 
the day-to-day management. 

7.18. Chief executives .—The powers and duties of the chairman and 
managing director varied from corporation to corporation. It is essential to have 
a managing director or a general manager or a chief executive officer for all 
public sector enterprises, who can attend to administration, leaving the chairman, 
whether full-time or otherwise, free to attend to policy matters and relations with 
Government. In case of larger corporations, if the chairman is a part-time 
functionary, then it is desirable that there should be a full-time vice-chairman 
who could attend to important policy matters and management problems, leaving 
the problems of day-to-day management to the managing directors. 

7.19. We are given to understand that the State Government is formulating 
a scheme to form a special panel of officers drawn from the Administrative 
Services with aptitude for business administration, and train them, especially 
through secondments in the private sector firms, for later assignments with public 
undertakings. We consider that this will be a step in the right direction. 

H 4827—8 
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7.20. Organisational structure. —The organisational structures in most 
corporations had just grown, and no basic principles of a good structure have 
been followed. The growth therefore has often been haphazard and unplanned. 
From the organisation charts furnished by the corporations, it was seen that the 
organisational structure in many cases was too cumbersome, and the number of 
heads of departments reporting to a general manager was too large to permit 
an efficient discharge of his functions. In the case of, say, the General Manager 
of Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, thirteen heads of depart¬ 
ments reported directly to him. The General Manager agreed that this involved 
an unduly heavy burden for him. 

The span of control for the chief executive in a public sector enterprise 
should be reasonable and planned, and this could be achieved (a) through com¬ 
bining departments of allied activities, reporting to one head, and thus keeping 
the number of departmental heads reporting to the chief executive low ; and 
(b) where necessary, by creating the posts of one or two deputies to the chief 
executives, who could co-ordinate various departments on his behalf. 

The organisational structures of all public undertakings need a close look ; 
wherever necessary, they should be reshaped on modem lines to suit the special 
needs of each undertaking. 

7.21. Personnel function .—We have gained a general impression that the 
personnel function, the policies of recruitment, training, promotion and indeed 
general management development, left much room for improvement, more 
so as the needs of the public undertakings differed so much from the normal 
administration. We appreciate Government’s reluctance to create wide disparities 
between the salary scales of Government servants and those in the undertakings. 
However, two points are essential to accept. First, if the undertakings are to run 
well, they must do their own recruiting and general personnel development func¬ 
tions. For purposes of recruitment we would suggest that each corporation or 
a group of corporations should have a selection board working in conformity 
with procedures approved by Government so as to ensure fairness in selection. 
Second, Government itself needs to take a close look at its own personnel func¬ 
tion, and while its salary scales may not match the Industry’s, something must 
be done to improve the quality of the intake and to develop it to match more 
modem needs. We have already commented on this point in another context 
(vide paragraph 4.29) where we have stressed the need of establishing a separate 
Personnel Department in the Sachivalaya. 

7.22. We have noticed that in some corporations the selection of staff, the 
conduct of disciplinary proceedings and such matters are dealt with by honorary 
board members through staff selection and staff discipline committees. This is 
not a sound practice, as the staff seeks to canvass support from board members 
for their alleged or genuine grievances and such a procedure undermines disci¬ 
pline in the organisation. Selection of staff and matters affecting discipline 
amongst staff should always be dealt with by full-time members of the corpora¬ 
tion and not by honorary (i.e., non-salaried) board members, and conventions 
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should be established so that honorary board members should not have any 
direct access to staff, and when approached they should avoid entering into any 
discussion but refer them to officers of the undertaking. 

7.23. Servicing Bureau.—In view of the increasing number of public under¬ 
takings in Maharashtra, there is need for a central bureau, which can provide 
a common discussion ground and later develop into a body for the purpose of 
organising, hiring and exchanging personnel, and such other matters as are of 
common interest to the units. It would be best to start such a bureau as merely 
a committee of the chairmen and heads of undertakings and let them feel their 
way into their needs instead of Government super-imposing it as a “ department ”. 
The various constituent units could utilise the services of the bureau on 
a voluntary basis. We feel that such a bureau could be highly valuable to the 
undertakings and the State alike. 

7.2.4. External and internal responsibilities of the enterprises. —We are 
happy to learn from most of the chairmen of the corporations that apart from 
statutory provisions in the Act, there were no serious restrictions through govern¬ 
ment interference or through directives as would inhibit management decisions 
of the board of directors. At the same time, when it came to certain matters 
like fixing rates and prices or scrutiny of loans, Government had a varying 
degree of say. In some cases it said very little and in others a lot. 

We consider that maximum autonomy should be given to undertakings to 
make their own operational decisions, but if there is need to keep certain checks, 
an undertaking should be asked to refer its desire to change or fix prices to 
a special incomes and prices board, consisting of economists and industrialists 
rather than be made to seek departmental sanction. To such a prices board it 
would put its case and have it examined on economic and financial grounds. The 
ultimate decision whether to accept the recommendations of the incomes and 
prices board would be Government’s. The idea behind the suggestion is that 
the undertakings should be free to go before this board with their own case for 
a change in prices and incomes rather than go to a ministry. As a matter of 
uniform procedure, the issue of prices and incomes should be referred by the 
undertaking to the board and the recommendations of the board made available 
to Government, which would then take a decision. Government could send 
one of its representatives to the deliberations of the board in case there are 
issues other than economic or financial ones, which have to be taken into 
consideration. 

7.25. Planning and budgeting procedure.— We have considered the procedure 
followed for associating the representatives of the various statutory corporations 
and boards with the working groups appointed by the State Government for 
formulating the State’s Fourth Five-Year Plan proposals. In all cases, the 
administrative department in Government obtained from the corporation or 
statutory body its proposals or estimates of requirements for the Fourth Plan. 
For any changes in these estimates, the corporation’s representatives were 
consulted. Within the financial and physical targets approved by the State 
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Government, the corporations chalked out detailed development programmes and 

budgets on an annual basis. 

In regard to the budgetary procedure also, it is found that no change is 

necessaiy. 

7.26. Financial structure .—A view point was placed before us that the 
control of Government on the financial resources of enterprises results in curtail¬ 
ment of autonomy and their looking over their shoulder to Government. It 
is urged that a new financial policy for public sector undertakings needs to be 
evolved. One of the suggestions made in this direction is to permit the under¬ 
takings to raise their own working capital and, if possible, also their fixed capital, 
by recourse to the normal institutional and banking sources. It is also suggested 
that their rates, incomes and prices policies should be such as to enable the under¬ 
takings to build their own resources according to normal commercial practice. 
This, it is believed, would in itself give the undertakings a new meaning to 
their autonomy. 

We have carefully considered this view. A public corporation is established 
to fulfil the policy pbjectives of the State. Though legally an independent 
entity, the activities of a public corporation must fit into the overall objectives 
of the State. The concept of autonomy of a public corporation has relevance 
only to its operational functions. The aim, therefore, must be to integrate the 
activities of a public corporation with those of Government so as to form 
a homogeneous whole. The argument would have considerable force in it if 
the public corporations were purely commercial organisations. But that is not 
the case. Mostly they perform either some service functions or are engaged in 
some promotional activities and the Government is required to help them to 
build up their finances. 

7.27. Audit .—It seemed almost the unanimous view of the representatives 
of the public corporations who appeared before the Panel appointed by 
us that the whole approach of Audit and the objections raised were unhelpful and 
adversely affected the managerial efficiency of the organisation. They felt 
that the objects raised by audit were many and petty and seldom constructive. 
Being post-facto, the objections raised and the judgment passed on the 
past activities of management had the unction of wisdom after the event, 
and concerned more with propriety than efficiency of managerial action. Equally, 
all the representatives felt that they always knew how to handle these objections 
and usually nothing came out of them, but there was much time wasted and 
frustration created in answering them. They were unanimous in their view that 
the present system must be replaced by something more modern, helpful 
and constructive, and appreciative of their problems, otherwise there was 
a danger that the undertakings will take shelter behind rigid procedures leading 
to inaction rather than take calculated risks so essential to operational 
responsibility. 

The criticism was so strong and universal that a note must be taken of it. 
However much we appreciate the well meaningness of audit and the sense of public 
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accountability that motivates it, we wonder whether audit is not taking its toll 
of managerial action, because all action to-day will either be proved right or 
wrong tomorrow and to pick on what went wrong yesterday can only cramp 
management’s style and teach it the kind of wisdom that ‘ risks not, gains not. ’ 

The argument in favour of the present system of audit is that under the 
Constitution, the Comptroller and Auditor General is accountable to Parliament and 
is responsible to see that no irregularities are committed in the management of 
public funds. It is disputed that audit objections are frivolous or trivial. It 
is a part of the Accountant General’s duty not merely to check the legality and 
regularity of financial transactions of the corporation, but also their propriety, 
and any audit unit which is responsible only to the board of a public sector under¬ 
taking cannot be expected to sit in judgment objectively over the propriety of 
a board decision. Even in the United States any company which is using Govern¬ 
ment funds has necessarily to be subjected to an audit by the Accountant 
General. A close check by the Accountant General’s office is essential and 
such a check cannot be replaced by a professional audit alone or combined with 
internal auditors responsible only to the management. Instances are noticed of 
lack of prudence in spending moneys and indifference to low efficiency due to 
lack of direct responsibility to the tax-payer. A better training to the commercial 
audit sections of the offices of the public sector undertakings will reduce the 
scope for complaints made by them against the Accountant General s audit. 

We have given a careful consideration both to the justification of the 
present system of audit as well as to the strong feelings of the representatives 
of the undertakings who after all are charged with the ultimate responsibility 
of running them, and are expected to produce results. We feel that in regard 
to controls on management either through Government directors or through 
Audit, controls should be set up in such a way that they operate properly and 
systematically, and the controlling authorities do not sit in judgment on every 
managerial decision, and that too, in retrospect two or three years after the 
event. An instance in point is that of the Reserve Bank, where the audit of the 
Accountant General was not prescribed, as no public funds other than share 
capital of the Government were involved. 

There is thus a case for differentiating between the audit of Government 
departments and that of public sector undertakings, and that, where size permits, 
each public sector undertaking should build its own well-run audit department 
under a Chief Auditor appointed with the consent of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, the statutory audit being left to an outside firm of auditors also to be 
approved by him. For undertakings which are not large enough, similar 
arrangements could be made for two or more of them together. Reports on the 
findings of the internal audit department could be sent to the Comptroller and 
Auditor General, who could thus supervise the internal audit to make sure that 
it was following the procedure and exercising the controls laid down. This would 
meet two basic requirements, namely the need for a competent internal audit 
suitable for the particular undertaking and the statutory need for an outside 
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audit on the basis of the requirements of the law governing the particular 
undertaking. 

- It appears that the requirements not only of the commercial audit of the 
organisation but also of public audit will thus be substantially satisfied. It is 
recognised that this requires examination from the point of view of the more 
formal principles of audit, but we would urge that the main consideration to be 
borne in mind is that the undertaking should undertake what it was organised 
for and not merely satisfy accounting and audit principles, if this is kept in 
view there is no doubt that some arrangement can be evolved in consultation 
with the Auditor General which will satisfy the canons of both public audit and 
commercial audit. 

7.28. Performance appraisal.—The various corporations submit annual 
reports of performance to the administrative departments, who in turn place such 
reports before the legislature. The legislature avails itself of this opportunity 
to discuss all aspects of the working and results of the corporations before 
granting additional funds. The reports to the administrative departments gene¬ 
rally include details iof various activities and factual data regarding capital 
structure, position of loans and borrowings, profit and loss and future programme 
of the corporation. The statutory provisions in this respect have generally been 
made in the Acts setting up the corporations and autonomous bodies. The 
budget estimates and the working of the corporations are also scrutinised by 
the Estimates Committee appointed by the State Legislature. 

At the Government level, the Investigation Unit of the Finance Department 
and the Evaluation Wing of the Planning Division make periodical appraisal of 
the performance of the corporations by spot-visits and collection of specific data. 
However, we notice that the importance of financial comparisons in terms of 
indices of performance has not been sufficiently emphasised in the various 
proformas the corporations are required to submit to the Government. For 
instance, looking at the reports of the Maharashtra Industrial Development 
Corporation, it is difficult to come to any understanding of the financial results 
of the enterprise, though most of the activities of the Corporation involve capital 
investment. In respect of Maharashtra State Electricity Board again, it is not 
■possible to know whether the electrical undertaking is over-manned, as there is no 
information regarding employees engaged per Mega Watt of installed capacity 
generated. It is, therefore, necessary for the management to supplement the 
accounting data with special indicators of various kinds which reflect the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the management, with particular reference to utilisation of the 
raw materials, utilisation of the machinery and equipment, output and cost of 
production, etc. Such criteria are also essential for protecting the management 
against irresponsible criticism in respect of profits or losses in public sector 
enterprises, particularly when the prices of the end-products are determined at 
governmental level. 

We, therefore, recommend that a special study should be organised through 
a specialist cost accountant of the various returns and proforma that are required 
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to be furnished by the corporations with a view to supplementing the accounting 
and financial data with special indicators relevant to the measurement of the 
efficiency of the enterprise. In fact, this job would best be entrusted to the 
Bureau, which has been suggested earlier, and it could evolve criteria of evaluation 
in consultation with the undertakings, and submit periodical reports. 

7.29. Publicity and public relations .—The Maharashtra Small Scale 
Industries Development Corporation avails of the services of an expert in publicity 
line in accordance with the general procedure followed by other similar commercial 
organsations. The Corporation has also appointed a Special Officer for public 
relations. Recently, it has prepared a plan for publicity and public relations. 

The Managing Director of the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation 
referred to the procedure adopted by the Corporation to hold a press conference 
after the annual general meeting to acquaint the press with the work done by the 
Corporation. Dissemination of information to the public is achieved by the various 
corporations through the press, through direct publicity and by personal contacts 
with individuals, deputations to seminars and special conferences. We have noticed 
with satisfaction the arrangements made for publicity and public relations by almost 
all the statutory corporations and boards, and would leave them to decide their 
own best arrangements in the field. 

In fact, this too is a field in which the Bureau suggested could help and 
advise, and when necessary obtain professional advice from outside. 



CHAPTER 8 


LAND ADMINISTRATION 


Introductory 

8.1. Land Administration, which represents the core of revenue adminis¬ 
tration in the rural areas, includes land records, land acquisition and land 
reform. Before dealing with the different aspects of land administration which 
merit examination, it would be useful to give an outline of the organisation of 
the Revenue Department as a whole. 

8.2. The State is divided into four Revenue Divisions each in charge 
of a Commissioner. The number of Districts in a Division varies from five to 
eight. The Collector is the head of a District which is further divided into 
talukas which are grouped into Sub-Divisions each in charge of a Prant Officer 
or Sub-Divisional Officer. Mamlatdars or Tahsildars are in charge of the 
revenue administration of Talukas. In Western Maharashtra there are a few 
units smaller than Talukas, called Mahals, which are in charge of Mahalkaris. 
The villages in a Taluka or Mahal are grouped into Talati or Patwari Circles, 
which are again grouped to form Revenue or Circle Inspectors’ Circles. 
Maintenance of land records including City Survey records is entrusted to the 
Land Records Department. The work in this Department is transacted under 
the overall supervision and guidance of the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, who is assisted by a Deputy Director of Land 
Records and nine Superintendents of Land Records. 

8.3. Land administration is governed by the different land revenue laws in 
force in the three component areas of the State, namely. Western Maharashtra, 
Vidarbha and Marathwada ; but the main principles underlying them are almost 
the same and can be briefly stated. All lands belong to Government and 
except in cases where such lands have been alienated, no rights other than 
occupancy have been recognised. All lands wherever situated are liable to the 
payment of land revenue unless exempted from such payment by Government; 
such land revenue, which is the first charge on land and which is fixed for 
a term of years, is liable to be altered even during that term, with the change 
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of user from agricultural to non-agricultural and vice versa. With the formation 
of Zilla Parishads in 1962 the work in connection with the collection of land 
revenue was entrusted to the village panchayats within their jurisdiction and to 
the Zilla Parishads in non-Panchayat areas and Talatis and Patwaris were also 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads, except that they continued to be under the 
control of revenue officers so far as the maintenance of record of rights was 
concerned. The revenue collection work has since been withdrawn from these 
bodies and the Talatis/Patwaris have also been taken back in the Revenue 
Department, thereby ending the dual control over these officials which had proved 
unsatisfactory. 

8.4. The following aspects of land administration are proposed to be 
considered in this Report from the point of view of efficiency of working : 

(/) Maintenance of land records, including city survey records. 

(t'O Implementation of Tenancy Laws. 

(Hi) Management of Government lands. 

(/V) Working of the administrative agency at the Taluka and village 
levels. 

(v) Land acquisition. 

1. Maintenance of Land Records 

8.5. The following are the basic records relating to land maintained by 
Government : 

(i) The original and revision settlement records including measurement 
and classification records. 

00 The pot-hissa survey records. 

( Hi ) The city and village sites survey records, including maintenance of 
property registers. 

(iv) The Record of Rights. 

The first three are maintained by the Land Records Department and the last 
by the Revenue Department. 

8.6. The original survey records such as Tipan books, measurement books, 
prati books, were prepared 90 to 100 years ago and as, during this long interval, 
there has hardly been any effort to recopy or repair them, their condition has 
greatly deteriorated and some of these records are at present so badly torn that 
unless they are copied or, where possible, repaired, there is a danger of this 
valuable record prepared at a heavy cost being altogether destroyed or lost. In 
view of the importance of preservation of these records, it is necessary to take 
up recopying of those records which are badly damaged. Such records should 
be sorted out and, where two sets of records exist, recopying of only one set 
should be taken up. 

8.7. There has been considerable delay in carrying out measurement work 
and as arrears of measurement work including pot-hissa measurement are 
progressively increasing, it is necessary to ensure that all new sub-divisions are 
measured within a year of their formation and that, in the cases of measurement 
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of fields on applications, such measurements are carried out within a period 
of three months from the date of application. 

5.8. in Vidarbha, until recently, there was a combination of land records 

and revenue functions and Measurers were transferred as Circle Inspectors and 

vice versa. Tahsildars were required to work as District Inspectors of land 

records for a period of three years and certain duties of the District Inspectors of 

Land Records were of the nature of revenue duties. Revenue Inspectors 
(Circle Inspectors) were required to do measurement work involved in land 
acquisition and in cases of diversion of agricultural land to non-agricultural 
purposes. They were sometimes required to measure sub-divisions also. The 
held measurement work in the four districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda and 
Bhandara was done by very inadequately trained Patwaris and the verification 
work was negligible, in these four districts, there was no sub-division measure¬ 
ment work worth the name and this was responsible for the existence of 
incorrect record of rights and incorrect maps. A specialised agency thoroughly 
trained in measurement was absolutely necessary not only for the four Central 
Provinces district but also for the remaining four Berar districts. The Panel on 
Land Administration set up by this Committee examined the merits of the system 
in Vidarbha and that prevailing in Western Maharashtra and Marathwada. On 
the recommendation of the Panel, Government has since brought the system in 
Vidarbha on the lines existing in Western Maharashtra, where there is complete 
separation of land revenue and land records items of work. The merit of the 
Western Maharashtra system is that measurement work is entrusted to a staff 
which has by long and continuous practice specialised itself in measurement 
work and there is, therefore, thorough checking of the work done by the 
measurers. The appointment of trained measurers was all the more necessary 
in the Districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda and Bhandara where there are no 
Tipan books, which could now be prepared at the time of measurement of sub¬ 
divisions. The Committee welcomes the measures already taken by Government 
for separating the land records and revenue items of work in Vidarbha. 

8.9. The Committee also recommends that Talatis should be trained in 
survey work so that simple measurement work not involving disputes could be 
entrusted to them. Pending the availability of trained Talatis, the arrears of 
measurement work should be allotted to the pot-hissa survey staff. 

8.10. Our attention has been drawn to the unsatisfactory state of main¬ 
tenance of the Record of Rights. The entries in the Record of Rights are not 
being made regularly and properly. They are also not certified by the competent 
revenue officers in time nor are the parties concerned informed of the newly 
certified entries. The importance of the Record of Rights cannot be over¬ 
estimated. In particular arrears in respect of uncertified mutations have 
increased in almost all Talukas. This is mainly due to the absence of systematic 
touring by Mamlatdars, Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars and due to the fact that 
at the Circle level the power is exercised by Circle Officers but not by Circle 
Inspectors who form the bulk of the staff. In the opinion of the Committee 
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it is necessary to take the following steps to remedy the situation : 

0) Advance intimations of the tours of Mamlatdars, Tahsildars and 
Naib Tahsildars should be sent to enable the Talatis to issue notices to 
the parties involved in the certification of mutations. The officers should 
attend to the certification of mutations during their jamabandi inspections 
and should also undertake special tours to clear the arrears. 

00 Circle Inspectors should be given the powers at present exercised 
by Circle Officers in respect of certification of mutations. Though it may 
be necessary to give the Circle Inspectors a higher status for this purpose 
the Committee does not consider it necessary to up-grade their posts and 
enhance their pay-scale. 

(Hi) A definite time-limit should be prescribed for the certification of 
mutations. The parties concerned should also be informed of the certification 
simultaneously. 

(iv) To meet with the complaints that entries in tenancy and crop 
columns of the Forms Vif-XIl are tampered with, it is recommended that 
while granting land revenue receipts details in respect of tenancy and crops 
sowed in each survey number or sub-division should be filled in a separate 
book, one page in which should be reserved for each survey number or 
sub-division. A few pages in this khata book should also be reserved for 
details of all land in a khata and details of recoveries made from the 
Khatedar or occupant from time to time. 

II. Implementation of Tenancy Laws 

8.11. There are three different Agricultural Tenancy Laws in force in 
the State, viz. : 

(1) Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, in Western 

Maharashtra, 

(2) Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha Region) Act, 

1958, in Vidarbha area, and 

(3) Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950, in Marath- 

wada. 

Ihe implementation of the above three Acts has started at different times 
and as such the progress made is at varying stages in the three regions of the 
State. The position as on 30th September, 1965 is birefly as follows. 

8.12. In Western Maharashtra, the first stage of implementation, viz., 
resumption of land by landlords for personal cultivation is already over and 
about 43,528 landlords in all have resumed about 1,78,314 acres of land for 
personal cultivation. The second stage is the statutory purchase of land by 
tenants. Out of about 16,93,351 inquiries which were to be made in respect of 
conferring of the statutory right of purchase on tenants, about 14,41,386 inquiries 
had been completed. The percentage of disposal was above 95 per cent in 
Bombay Suburban District, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Nasik, Thana, Sangli, Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur and Kolhapur Districts ; it was above 90 per cent in Poona and 
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Satara Districts and was 82 per cent in Kolaba and 70 per cent in Ratnagiri 
Districts. About 1,36,250 inquiries in Ratnagiri District and about 38,802 
inquiries in Kolaba District were still to be disposed of and special additional 
staff had been appointed in these two districts in order to ensure the completion 
of these inquiries before the end of 1966. The third stage of implementation 
mainly relates to cases in which landlords under disability would exercise their 
right of resumption. During this stage the tenants of such landlords would have 
their rights settled. Similarly, in view of a recent amendment, landlords in 
whose favour a certificate under section 88-C has been issued would exercise 
the right of resumption and their tenants would also exercise the right to 
purchase non-resumable areas. This stage would continue a little longer. 

8.13. In Vidarbha region, the Tenancy Act came into force on 30th 
December 1958. The lists of tenants were prepared and published on 1st April 
1959. Out of a total of about 65,592 applications made by landlords for termina¬ 
tion of tenancy for personal cultivation, all except a few applications had been 
disposed of. The implementation of the second phase of the scheme, i.e., 
compulsory purchase of land by tenants, had started from 1st April 1963. Out 
of a total number of 3,08,504 estimated inquiries, about 54,599 had been 
completed. 

8.14. In the Marathwada region, the second stage of the implementation 
of the Tenancy Act, viz., compulsory transfer of ownership to tenants had been 
completed, exeept that work in respect of restoration of lands to dispossessed 
protected tenants was still incomplete. The progress in respect of this work 
was as follows : 

(1) Total number of tenants in favour of whom orders to 17,467 
put them into possession were to be passed- 

(2) Number of tenants out of 17,467 put into possession ... 9,690 

(3) Number of tenants who refused to take possession ... 3,470 

(4) Number of tenants who could not be put into possession 4.029 

due to stay orders, subsequent cancellation of 
declarations, etc. 

(5) Number of tenants whose cases were to be finally 278 

decided. 


17,467 


The provision for compulsory transfer of ownership to ordinary tenants had 
been brought into force on 26th January, 1965 in all the districts of the Marath¬ 
wada region. The ordinary tenants holding land on that date were deemed to 
have become full owners of the land, which they were entitled to purchase. 
According to the procedure for implementation of this provision, initially the 
Agricultural Lands Tribunals were required to prepare village-wise provisional 
lists of ordinary tenants who were deemed to be owners under section 38-G. 
The work of preparing these lists was in progress. The lists were to be given 
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publicity in the villages concerned and individual notices were also required to 
be served on all land-holders, ordinary tenants and other persons interested in 
the lands, asking them to submit their objections, if any, to the entries contained 
in the lists. After these inquiries were held in all such cases, the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunals had to make final declarations and also to fix purchase price 
and instalments etc. Since ordinary tenants were given a right to purchase land 
up to one family holding subject to the land-holder being left with the minimum 
area of two family holdings, it would not be possible to state at this stage how 
many ordinary tenants were likely to get the benefit of these provisions. 

8.15. There are common features in the three tenancy laws referred to 

above regarding the purchase of land by the tenants and the circumstances in 
which it could become ineffective. At present, in accordance with the Amend¬ 
ment (Maharashtra Act XXXI of 1965) to the Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, 1948, where the purchase of land has become ineffective for 

default of payment of price in lump sum or in instalments, but the tenant 
purchaser has nevertheless continued in possession, the purchase of the land is 
not deemed to be ineffective until the Agricultural Lands Tribunal fails to 
recover the amount of the purchase price as arrears of land revenue. Where 
a tenant purchaser fails to pay the price in lump sum within the prescribed 
period or is in arrears of four instalments, where the number of instalments 
fixed is four or more, and all the instalments in any other case, he may during 
the period of six months from the date of default of the payment of price in 
lump sum, or of the last instalment, whichever is later, apply to the Tribunal to 
condone the default on the ground that, for sufficient reasons, he was incapable 

of paying the price in lump sum or the instalments within time. If the 

Tribunal, after holding such inquiry as it thinks fit, is satisfied with the reason 
stated, it may allow further time of one year to the tenant purchaser to pay the 
price in lump sum, or for payment of the arrears and may, for that purpose, 
increase the total number of instalments to sixteen. If a tenant purchaser fails 
to pay the entire amount of the purchase price within the prescribed period or 
is in arrears of four instalments where the number of instalments fixed is four 
or more, and all the instalments in any other case, the amount of the purchase 
piice remaining unpaid and the amount of interest thereon at the rate of four 
and half per cent per annum, are recoverable by the Agricultural Lands Tribunal 
as arrears of land revenue. 

In short, purchase of the lands by the tenants is not deemed to be ineffective 
until the Agricultural Lands Tribunal fails to recover the amount of purchase 
price as arrears of land revenue. Under the Vidarbha and Hyderabad 
(Marathwada Region) Tenancy Act, there are similar provisions regarding payment 
of purchase price by the tenant purchaser. 

8.16. The Committee would like to make the following suggestions in order 
to obviate the compulsory purchase of land by tenants becoming ineffective : 

(1) Where the purchase becomes ineffective on account of non-payment 

of instalments of purchase price, the default should be condoned in hard 
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cases and additional time of two years may be allowed to the tenants to 
make the payments. 

(2) Summons and notices are served on the parties usually by registered 
post or by personal delivery or by affixing them to the Chawdi and the 
residence of the parties. When the notice has been served by one of the 
methods mentioned above but the parties affected remain absent, enquiries 
are nevertheless held and cases decided ex parte. In order to ensure that 
the summons and notices have, infact, reached the parties concerned, it is 
recommended that an ex parte decision should be taken only after all the 
methods, namely, delivery by registered post, personal d livery and affixing 
the notice to the chawdi, the party’s field and his house, are successively 
tried and exhausted. The necessary amendments to the rules relating to the 
service of summons and notices should be carried out. 

(3) The statistics regarding pending cases given earlier indicate that 
a large number of cases are pending in Ratnagiri and Kolaba District; tenancy 
cases in Vidarbba have not made sufficient progress particularly in the 
matter of compulsory purchase of land ; and the progress in the res'orabon 
of possession to dispossessed tenants in the Marathwada region is not 
satisfactory. The Committee would like to make the following recommen¬ 
dations to expedite the disposal of pending tenancy cases : 

(i) In case copies of record of rights entries are required to be filed by 
tenants, the Agricultural Lands Tribunals should obtain them from 
the Talatis. 

(,7) No tenancy case either with Agricultural Lands Tribunals or with Prant 
Officers should remain pending for more than six months. Cases 
pending for more than six months should be brought to the notice of 
the higher authorities who should then ensure that a decision is taken 
within two months, failing which they should refer the matter to 
Government. 

(Hi) Copies of judgments in Marathi should be handed over to the 
parties. 

(jv) The substance of the operative portion of the order should be 
communicated to the parties on the spot and it should also be 
communicated to them by post. 

(v) Additional staff wherever necessary should be appointed to dispose of 
arrears and sufficiently experienced Mamlatdars should be appointed as 
Agricultural Lands Tribunals. 

(v0 Advance intimations of instalments which become due should be issued 
to tenants to enable them to make payment. 

07) A time-limit should be fixed for completion of the work and the entire 
tenancy work should be completed within three years. 

HI. Management of Government lands 

8.17. Unauthorised occupation of Government land is becoming quite 
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common. Timely detection of encroachment is the first step and failure in this 
regard has been due mostly to negligence on the part of revenue officers and then 
subordinates. The Circle Inspectors, Maintenance Surveyors, Measurers and 
Talatis are primarily responsible for detection of encroachments. Normally 
encroachments come to light at the time of crop inspection by the Talatis or at 
the time of inspection of the Talatis’ work by superior officers. In towns and 
cities Maintenance Surveyors notice encroachments at the time of checking 
the traverse marks or traverse lines and also at the time of checking Record of 
Rights (Property Register) entries on the spot. At present encroachments are 
either not detected or not promptly reported; the action taken on the reports by 
revenue officers also tends to be slow. 

The Committee considers that stringent measures for dealing with this matter 
are necessary and recommends that : (1) Detailed executive instructions should 
be issued to revenue officers and subordinates clarifying how encroachments 
should be detected and dealt with promptly. (2) Revenue officers should be 
specially vigilant in this regard during jamabandi inspections. These inspections, 
which seem to be neglected at present, should be carried out regularly and the 
officers should camp in the villages they visit for this purpose. (3) Deterrent 
fines should be imposed so as to make unauthorised occupation of Government 
land unprofitable. (4) The Circle Inspector should be required to certify every 
vear that he has inspected all Government lands and that there was not encroach¬ 
ment thereon or, if there was any, that he has reported it to the superior officers. 
(5) At the time of promotion of Talatis and Circle Inspectors it should be 
verified whether they have done their duty in respect of encroachments and 
Record of Rights. Good work in this respect should be recognised and mentioned 
in the confidential files of these officials. 

IV. Taluka and village administration 

8.18. At present there is no uniformity in the size of the Circle Inspector’s 
charge in different Districts. It is necessary to reduce the existing disparities by 
redrawing the boundaries of Circles on the basis of the following factors : 

(i) Number of holdings. 

( ii ) Occupied area. 

(hi) Means of communication. 

8.19. In regard to the recovery of land revenue and other dues as arrears 
of revenue. Circle Inspectors have no powers at present. In the interest of 
expeditious clearance of land revenue arrears it is desirable to give them the 
powers enjoyed by Circle Officers, as for the purpose of certification of mutations 
referred to earlier. 

8.20. As there are no residential quarters for Tahsildars, Mamlatdars and 
subordinate officials, they are obliged to reside in hired accommodation placed 
at their disposal by local people. This situation apart from causing personal 
hardships, sometimes makes it difficult for these officers to be just and impartial 
in the discharge of their duties. It is, therefore, necessary for Government to 
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build residential accommodation for the revenue officials. In a plan of construc¬ 
tion of quarters, priority should be given to those places which are not connected 
oy good roads or other means of communications. 

8.21. Mamlatdars, Tahsildars and Circle Officers are often unable to move 
in their jurisdiction with the necessary speed and have to waste lot of time du« 
to lack of adequate means of transport. They should, therefore, be encouraged to 
maintain motor cycles, should be given loans for purchase of motor cycle and their 
permanent travelling allowance (PTA) should be increased. Prant Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Officers should be encouraged to purchase motor cars and loans 
should be granted to them for the purpose. If they maintain a jeep, they should 
be paid Rs. 50 per month more as Permanent Travelling Allowance. The 
existing ban on the maintenance of motor cars by Prant Officers and Sub-Divisional 
Officers should be removed. Prant Officers and Sub-Divisional Officers should 
also be provided with jeeps on the same terms and conditions on which they are 
made available to Collectors. If supply of jeeps is not possible, they should 
be encouraged to purchase motor cars. 

8.22. It was complained to us that in many cases orders were not passed 
for months after the last hearing of revenue and tenancy cases. Though there 
might be circumstances in which it is not always possible to pass orders 
immediately after the date of the last hearing, the revenue officers must make 
it a point to pass orders within a fortnight of the hearing of the case at the 
latest, the date of order being announced in advance. Any delay beyond this 
should be considered unjustified and for which explanation should be called for. 
It is necessary to issue instructions in this regard to all revenue officers to ensure 
that final orders are normally passed within a week and at the latest within 
a fortnight of the last date of hearing. Inspecting officers should, during their 
inspections, satisfy themselves that the orders are being complied with. 

The decisions taken in revenue cases by revenue officers are not promptly 
communicated to parties. Immediately after orders are passed in such cases the 
decisions should be communicated to parties by registered post and officers should 
verify at the time of their inspections if this has been done. 

At present the order of disposal of revenue cases is governed more or less 
by the discretion of Mamlatdars. In order that people should have confidence 
in the regularity of disposal, cases should as a rule, be taken up in a chronological 
order, except matters which for special reasons must be disposed of immediately. 

V. Land Acquisition 

8.23. The delay in the completion of land acquisition procedures has been 
commented upon by the Committee while dealing with the preparation and 
execution of development projects. Certain recommendations have been made to 
improve the existing procedure. We would like to make one or two additional 
suggestions here. It is necessary to amend the law to provide for the application 
of urgency clause to all land required for Development Projects. In order to 
avoid references to Government on each specific case the powers of applying 
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urgency clause should be delegated to subordinate officers at different levels. It 
is also necessary to fix a norm regarding the volume of work for a Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Officer. This would facilitate appointment of additional officers where the 
volume of land acquisition work so justifies. Finally, officers who are likely to 
be required as Land Acquisition Officers should be thoroughly trained in the 
law and procedure of land acquisition in a short course at the Divisional 
headquarters. 



CHAPTER 9 


PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS 


I. The Present Organisational Framework 

9.1. Panchayati Raj in Maharashtra consists of three tiers, namely. Village 
Panchayats at the Village level, Panchayat Samitis at the Block level and Zilla 
Parishads at the District level. Of these, the Village Panchayats are the oldest. 
Their origin can be traced to the Sanitary Committees established under the 
Bombay Village Sanitation Act, 1889. The process of extending the scope of 
their activities as well as the area under their administration continued, till under 
the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 (which will be referred to hereafter 
merely as the Village Panchayat Act), the entire non-urban area of the State 
was covered by Village Panchayats. The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 (hereafter referred to as the Zilla Parishad Act) 
which was brought into force on 1st May, 1962 provides for the establishment 
of Zilla Parishads at the District level, and Panchayat Samitis at the Block or 
Taluka level. The Zilla Parishads supersede the District Local Borads, District 
School Boards, District Panchayat Mandals and District Development Boards. 
The Panchayat Samitis are designed as the links between the Village Panchayats 
and the Zilla Parishads. 

9.2. Composition of Zilla Parishads .—Zilla Parishads consist of elected 
Councillors whose number must be between 40 and 60. If the elected Councillors 
do not include any women, two women are co-opted by the elected Councillors. 
The Chairmen of all the Panchayat Samitis in the district are Councillors 
ex-officio. Besides, the Chairmen of five federal co-operative societies conducting 
activities in the district in relation to credit, land development, marketing, 
industrial co-operatives and co-operative training and education, are Associate 
Councillors, without voting rights. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer is the 
ex-officio Secretary of the Zilla Parishad. 

9.3. Office Bearers of Zilla Parishads.—A Zilla Parishad is presided over 
by the President who is elected by the Parishad from amongst its elected 
Councillors by ballot. A Vice-President is also similarly elected. Both the 
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President and the Vice-President of the Ziila Parishad hold office for the term 
of office of the Councillors which is 5 years. 

9.4. Committees of the Ziila Parishad .—The Ziila Parishad works through 
seven Committees, viz., a Standing Committee and the following six Subjects 
Committees : Finance, Works, Agriculture, Co-operation, Education and Health. 

The Standing Committee consists of the President who is ex-officio Chairman 
of the Committee, the Chairman of the Subjects Committees and seven 
Councillors elected by the Ziila Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
is its ex-officio Secretary. 

The Committee for Co-operation consists of five Councillors elected by the 
Ziila Parishad and the five Associate Councillors mentioned in paragraph 9-2 
above. Each of the other Subjects Committees consists of seven Councillors 
elected by the Ziila Parishad and not more than two co-opted persons 
possessing special knowledge or experience of the subjects. The Vice-President 
of the Ziila Parishad is ex-officio Chairman of two such Subjects Committees as 
the Parishad may determine. Two other Councillors are elected by the Ziila 
Parishad to be Chairmen of the remaining Subjects Committees; two such 
Subjects Committees as the Parishad may determine shall be under the same 
Chairman. The Heads of the respective Departments of the Ziila Parishad are 
ex-officio Secretaries of the corresponding Subjects Committees. 

9.5. Composition of Panchayat Samitis .—Each Block in the District has 
its Panchayat Samiti. The Ziila Parishads Act requires that works or develop¬ 
ment schemes shall be executed or maintained through the agency of the Panchayat 
Samiti. Panchayat Samitis are thus the Local Executive Committees of the Ziila 
Parishads. 

A Panchayat Samiti consists of ( a ) all Councillors of the Ziila Parishad 
elected from the Block, (b) the co-opted Councillors of the Parishad, if any, 
residing in the Block, (c) the Chairman of a co-operative society conducting 
business of purchase and sale of agricultural produce in the Block and the Chair¬ 
man of a co-operative society conducting business relating to agriculture in the 
Block (both as associate members), (d) a woman and a member of the scheduled 
castes or scheduled tribes to be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti, if not already 
members, and (e) Sarpanchas elected by the Village Panchayats members in the 
Block, the number of such Sarpanchas being twice as many as the number of 
the elected Councillors of the Ziila Parishad from the Block. 

9.6 Office bearers of the Panchayat Samiti.—A Panchayat Samit has 
a Chairman and a Deputy Chairman who are elected by the elected Councillors 
and the elected Sarpanchas. The Block Development Officer is the Secretary, 
ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti. 

9.7. Composition of Village Panchayats.—A Village Panchayat consists of 
such number of members, not being less than 7 and more than 15 as the Collector 
may determine, and the Chairman or Chairmen of co-operative society or societies 
conducting in the village business relating to agriculture or granting of loans, as 
associate members. Two seats are reserved for women- There is also reservation 

H 4827— 9a 
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of seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes according to population. 
The members of a Village Panchayat are elected by direct election. 

9.8. Office bearers of the Village Panchayat. —A Village Panchayat is 
presided over by a Sarpanch who is elected by the members from amongst their 
own number. The Panchayat also elects one of its members as Upa-Sarpanch. 

9.9. Administrative framework— (i) Zilla Parishads— The Administrative 
machinery of a Zilla Parishad is headed by the Chief Executive Officer who has 
his office at the District Head Quarters. The Chief Executive Officer, who 
is of the rank of a Collector, is vested with the executive authority for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of the Zilla Parishad Act. He is assisted 
by a Deputy Chief Executive Officer. 

The work of the Head Office is transacted in seven departments, namely : 
General Administration, Finance, Education, Works, Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry, Co-operation and Industries, and Health. Each department is in 
charge of an officer from Class I or Class II State services, with sufficient 
experience. Each department also has a few other gazetted officers of Class II 
State service to assist the departmental heads. The other staff belongs to one 
of the following three services : 

(a) District Technical Service (Class III). 

(b) District Service (Class III). 

(c) District Service (Class IV). 

(, 7 ) Panchayat Samitis. —Each Panchayat Samiti Office is headed by a Block 
Development Officer, who is of the rank of a Mamlatdar. In Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Blocks, the Block Development Officer is of the rank of a Deputy Collector. 
The Block Development Officer is in charge of the entire administrative staff 
of the Block and is vested with executive powers for carrying out the functions 
of the Panchayat Samiti. The Panchayat Samiti’s Office consists of various 
branches corresponding to the departments of the Zilla Parishad Office. The 
Panchayat Samiti Offices also have technical staff for the execution of the develop¬ 
ment schemes and management of institutions within their control. 

(h7) Village Panchayats.— The administrative duties of the Panchayats are 
attended to by a Panchayat Secretary appointed under section 60 of the Village 
Panchayat Act. A Secretary is appointed for every Panchayat or a group of 
Panchayats as the Chief Executive Officer may by a general or special order 
determine, having regard to the extent and population of the village and income 
of the Panchayat. The Panchayat Secretaries have now been absorbed in the 
integrated cadre of Gram Sevaks. Thus, the Panchayat Secretaries have now 
come under the direct administrative control of the Panchayat Samiti and the 
Zilla Parishad. 


II. Review of the Structural Organisation 

9.10. A fourth tier at the Regional level— The structure of Pauchayati Raj 
Institutions is made up of three tiers as explained above. Certain lacunae in 
this structure were pointed out to us. One is the lack of effective co-ordination 
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at the regional level between the regional heads of departments and the Zilla 
Parishads, particularly in the matter of technical guidance which the latter need 
for the implementation of the various schemes entrusted to them. It is reported 
that the regional heads do not take sufficient interest and initiative in the effec¬ 
tive implementation of the schemes in the local sector, with the result that there 
is a feeling of isolation among the Zilla Parishad staff. A suggestion was, there¬ 
fore, made that there should be a fourth tier at the regional level where the two 
sectors have to function in close co-operation with each other. We do not think 
that a fourth tier is called for at the regional level. We have dealt with this 
problem in greater detail in section VI of this chapter and we have also 
suggested remedial measures. 

9.11. A fourth tier at the Mandi Centres .—The desirability of having 
a fourth tier between the Panchayat Samiti and the Village Panchayat was also 
suggested to us, especially in the light of the experience of the “ Wardha Plan ” 
which is being implemented in that District. A number of industries like oil, 
saw mills, ginning presses and workshops have been organised in Wardha district 
and Mandi Centres have been opened at various places. For example, there are 
five Mandi Centres within the jurisdiction of the Seloo Panchayat Samiti and 
a production plan has been prepared for each of the Centres. The Mandi Centre 
is intended to be an urbanised centre with the necessary educational facilities. 
Area development of villages under a Mandi Centre, numbering 15 to 20, is also 
planned. In this context it was suggested that a fourth tier, namely, a Mandi 
Committee, might be added. Though we appreciate the utility of a smaller area 
for the purpose of area planning and greater participation of the local popula¬ 
tion, we do not see the need for creating separate statutory institutions between 
the block and village levels. We believe that, even within the existing machinery 
and without creating formal bodies, it is possible to adopt area planning on the 
Mandi Centre pattern. 

9.12. Usefulness of the middle tier .—Another question posed before us was 
whether the intermediary tier of the Panchayat Samiti is at all necessary. Since 
the Panchayat Samiti mainly consists of all the Zilla Parishad Councillors elected 
from the Block as well as Sarpanchas elected by members of Village Panchayats, 
it serves as a close link between the Zilla Parishad on the one hand and Village 
Panchayats on the other. Further all the schemes of the Zilla Parishad are to be 
executed through the agency of the Panchayat Samiti or the Panchayats. The 
Village Panchayat Act also vests in the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
general control over the Village Panchayats in respect of the latter’s administra¬ 
tive powers. 

Considering the above relationship among the three tiers of Panchayati Raj, 
we feel that the intermediate tier, namely, the Panchayat Samiti, is absolutely 
necessary as a unit for active local participation (as contemplated by the Naik 
Committee on Democratic Decentralisation). The Panchayat Samiti also per¬ 
forms the role of a territorial committee of the Zilla Parishad bringing to the 
notice of the latter the felt needs of the Panchayats as also the resources that are 
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locally available. The Panchayat Samiti is a democratic agency for ventilation 
of grievances and stimulation of local initiative. Moreover, this intermediary 
tier would be of considerable value in achieving greater co-ordination of the 
activities of the various agencies involved in the Agricultural Production 
Programme. We have later recommended that ad hoc grants, should continue 
to be given to post-Stage-II Blocks for undertaking development activities. The 
Panchayat Samitis will, therefore, continue to have an important role to play in 
development and we do not think it feasible to do away with them. 

9.13. Composition of the Zilla Parishads — An important question raised 
before us was why Members of Parliament and Members of the State Legisla¬ 
ture are excluded from the Panchayati Raj institutions in this State. The Naik 
Committee on Democratic Decentralisation had given considerable thought to this 
question. It felt that the main argument in favour of the recommendation to 
associate M.P.s, M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s with Zilla Parishads was that it would 
enable the legislator on the one hand to keep in touch with local activities and 
the local bodies and on the other, to know and appreciate Government policies 
which they were called upon to implement. As against this, there were certain 
other factors which had to be taken into account. These were : 

(/) Decisions on local matters should be taken purely on local considera¬ 
tions and should not be coloured by extraneous circumstances. 

(if) As the directly elected members of local bodies were returned by 
smaller constituencies, they were nearer to the electorate and hence in 
a better position to give close and continuous attention to local problems 
and needs. 

(/if) The presence of M.P.s, M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s would discourage free 
and frank discussions on local issues and thus inhibit the emergence 
and growth of local leadership. 

(i'v) The work-load of the legislators is so heavy that it would be better if they 
were left free to concentrate on their legislative and other responsibilr 
ties which were growing day by day and which required them to be 
away from their constituencies for a major part of the year. 

(v) The inclusion of M.P.s., M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s would make the Zilla 
Parishad unwieldy as the total membership of the Zilla Parishad would 
then become very large. 

In view of these considerations, the Naik Committee did not favour the 
association of the legislators with Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. This 
recommendation was accepted by Government. Hence no provision has been 
made in the Zilla Parishad Act for making M.P.s, M.L.A.s and M.L.C.s members 
of Zilla Parishads or Panchayat Samitis. 

9.14. In August, 1964 Government has appointed an advisory Committee for 
each district to meet twice a year for reviewing the planning and development 
work of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. These Committees include 
Rajya Sabha Members and M.L.C.s residing in the Revenue District and Lok 
Sabha Members and M.L.As. elected from the constituencies in the Revenue 
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District. Instructions have been issued by Government to Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis to supply the following information to the M.P.s, M.L.A.S 
and M.L.C.s. : 

(0 Any information (except information of a confidential nature or 
which the Zilla Parishad does not think it proper to communicate) 
asked for by them. 

(h) Copies of the budgets passed by Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis and other material such as reports, pamphlets etc., published 
by them. 

The Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis have also been instructed that 
whenever meetings are arranged by them with Ministers, the M.L.A.s, M.L.C.s 
and M.P.s should be invited to such meetings with the consent of the President 
of the Zilla Parishad or the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the case 
may be. 

9.15. Taking all these facts into consideration we have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is not necessary to include the Members of Parliament or Members of 
the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly in the Zilla Parishads. or 
Panchayat Samitis. 

9.16. The Co-operatives Committee .—Committees of the Zilla Parishad are 
constituted under section 78 of the Act. We examined their constitution, 
powers, mode of functioning and how far they were useful. We found that, due 
to the limitations imposed by the Act, the Co-operatives Committee is ineffec¬ 
tive at present and seems unnecessary. However, since Co-operation is vitally 
connected with the development of agriculture, we recommend that the two 
committees for Agriculture and Co-operation, constituted independently at 
present, should be combined into one Committee. There should be one Chair¬ 
man exclusively for the newly constituted Committee as he would have sufficient 
work. This combined Committee should consist of 9 Councillors to be elected 
by the Zilla Parishad, the 5 Associate Councillors who will have the right to 
vote and 2 co-opted members with special knowledge or experience of agricul¬ 
ture or co-operation. 

9.17. A Committee jor Social Welfare .—The representatives of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the legislature have frequently tabled non-official 
Resolutions seeking withdrawal of social welfare activities from Panchayati Raj 
institutions. These resolutions have been rejected by the legislature or with¬ 
drawn by the movers. In our view, social welfare activities, far from suffering, 
have gained momentum since the establishment of Panchayati Raj. We are of 
the opinion that social welfare activities should continue to be dealt with by the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. 

However, there seems to be a feeling among the representatives of these 
classes and tribes that their interests and welfare are treated as of secondary 
importance. We carefully considered how this feeling could be removed. At 
present the subject of Social Welfare is allotted to the Standing Committee. The 
Standing Committee of a Zilla Parishad is its most important Committee and 
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has many duties to perform. Perhaps this may have caused the feeling that due 
attention is not paid by the Zilia Parishads to Social Welfare. To remove this 
feeling we suggest that a separate Committee of the Zilia Parishad be formed 
for dealing with Social Welfare. This Committee should consist of¬ 
fer) The President of. the Zilia Parishad, 

(b) The Chairmen of Subjects Committees, 

(c) Seven Councillors elected by the Zilia Parishad, of these 5 seats should 
be reserved for Councillors belonging to Scheduled Castes or 
Scheduled Tribes or socially and educationally backward classes of 
citizens and, of these 5, at least one seat each should be reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes respectively. If no Scheduled 
Caste or Scheduled Tribe Councillor has been elected to the Zilia 
Parishad, then one person each belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes should be co-opted with the right to vote. 

9.18. The Finance Committee .—A suggestion was made to us for 
amalgamating the Finance Committee with the Standing Committee or having the 
President of the Zilia Parishad as Chairman of the Finance Committee. After 
examining the different views in this behalf, we have come to the conclusion 
that the proposal is not justified and should not be accepted. The Finance 
Committee should continue to remain a separate Committee as at present. It 
should, in addition to the duties it performs at present, also function in the 
manner of the Public Accounts Committee of the State Legislature. Suitable 
instructions in this regard may be issued by Government to all the Zilia 
Parishads. 

9.19. Co-opted and ex-officio Councillors .—Under the present provisions • 
of the Zilia Parishad Act (Sections 79 and 80), two persons each having special 
knowledge or experience in respect of any of the subjects allotted to the Com¬ 
mittees are to be co-opted by the Zilia Parishad to the Standing Committee and 
the Subjects Committees. But in practice, we noticed that the persons co-opted 
did not generally have any such special knowledge. The power of co-option 
seems to have been exercised more by way of grant of favours than to fulfil the 
intention underlying the legal provisions. We consider that knowledge or 
experience of the respective subjects is absolutely necessary for such co-opted 
persons. We accordingly recommend that appropriate rules prescribing the 
necessary qualifications should be framed. 

9.20. Sections 40(7) and 82(7) of the Zilia Parishad Act provide for dis¬ 
qualification of Councillors of the Zilia Parishad and members of its Committees 
during their term of office. Chairmen of five co-operative institutions are 
Associate Councillors of Zilia Parishads and are also members of its Co-opera¬ 
tives Committees. They also become liable to the above disqualifications. Since, 
on incurring such a disqualification, they do not become liable to vacate their 
offices in their respective co-operative institutions, there is no way to secure 
replacements for them in the Zilia Parishads and Co-operatives Committees. 
With the termination of their membership a necessary link between the Zilia 
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Parishads’ Co-operatives Committees and the Co-operative institutions gets 
broken. We do feel that the Chairmen of the Co-operative institutions should 
consider their Councillorships of Ziiia Parishads and memberships of Co-opera¬ 
tives Committees important but the present legal position is not conducive to 
this in any way. Hence we recommend that the chairmen of, co-operative 
institutions should not be made liable to the disqualification under sections 40(7) 
and 82(7). 

9.21. Dual Memberships. —In their capacities as Councillors, office bearers 
of Zilla Parishads are members of Panchayat Samitis. As such they become 
subject to the disqualification prescribed under sections 62(7) and 62(2) of the 
Act for absence at meetings of the Panchayat Samitis, etc. By virtue of their 
office they have to shoulder heavy responsibilities which may not always allow 
them enough time to attend Panchayat Samiti meetings. Hence we consider 
that they too should be exempted from the aforesaid disqualification. 

9.22. Composition of Panchayat Samitis. —Under section 57(7)(/) of the 
Zilla Parishad Act, Sarpanchas are elected to the Panchayat Samiti by the 
members of Village Panchayats. The present arrangement has given rise to two 
undesirable trends. The first is that with a small electorate there is a scope 
for adoption of corrupt practices. Secondly, holding the post of Sarpanch of 
a Village Panchayat has become very important for the purpose of entering into 
the Panchayat Samiti. This has vitiated the atmosphere of Village Panchayat 
elections and has led to the over involvement of political parties in these elections, 
which is not particularly desirable. We believe that it is necessary to eliminate 
these trends as they are likely to have adverse effects of a lasting nature on the 
working of Panchayati Raj institutions. Hence we recommend that instead of 
only the Sarpanch, any member of the Village Panchayat should be allowed to 
contest the election to Panchayat Samitis. 

9.23. Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis. —It was urged before us that 
Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis should be allowed to be members of Committees 
of Zilla Parishads from which they are at present debarred [Section 81(2) of the 
Act]. The main argument advanced in favour of this suggestion was that many 
decisions are taken at Zilla Parishad Committee level but the Panchayat Samitis’ 
views are not available to the Committees before they take decisions. Moreover 
the Panchayat Samitis execute all Zilla Parishad schemes and works. Hence 
co-ordination would be facilitated if Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis were allowed 
to be members of Zilla Parishad Committees. 

The Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis have enough work to do at the Block 
level. They are also ex-officio Councillors of the Zilla Parishads and can place 
their views before that body. If they are allowed to be members of Zilla Parishad 
Committees, which meet every month, we feel that they will not be able to give 
enough time and attention to their work in the Panchayat Samiti. Hence we do 
not recommend acceptance of this suggestion. 

9.24. Office-bearers of the upper bodies contesting elections to Village 
Panchayats .—We have come across several instances where office-bearers of Zilla 
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Parishads and Panchayat Samitis had, subsequent to their election to these offices, 
sought election to Village Panchayats with a view to being elected as Sarpanchas. 
Some of them have actually succeeded in being elected as Sarpanchas. We feel 
that this is not desirable as it narrows the scope for peoples’ participating in 
local Government and affords an unfair advantage to the office-bearers in higner 
Panchayati Raj bodies in their elections for the office of Sarpanch. We, there¬ 
fore, recommend that office-bearers of Zilla Parishads and Chairmen of Panchayat 
Samitis should be specifically disqualified from becoming or continuing as 
Sarpanchas of Village Panchayats. 

9.25. Honoraria and Facilities .—There has been some criticism about pay¬ 
ment of honoraria to Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis. 
Considering the duties that a Chairman of Panchayat Samiti has to perform, 
which require full time attention, payment of an honorarium is justified. The 
same, however, cannot be said of Deputy Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis who 
are not required to stay at the Block headquarters. They have to perform the 
duties of the Chairmen in the latters’ absence or exercise such powers as are 
delegated to them by the Chairmen. We have not come across any instances 
in which a Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti had delegated any of his powers to the 
Deputy Chairman. We do agree that the post of Deputy Chairman of 
a Panchayat Samiti is necessary because there should be some one to carry out 
the duties of the Chairman in his absence or disability. However we recommend 
that there need be no provision for payment of an honorarium to the Deputy 
Chairman. If and when the Deputy Chairman is called upon to perform the 
duties of the Chairman in a full-time capacity continuously for a week or more 
he should be eligible to draw the honorarium equivalent to that of a Chairman 
proportionately for that period. 

9.26. There have been repeated requests that Sarpanchas and Upa-Sarpanchas 
of Village Panchayats should be paid honoraria as, with the vitalisation of Village 
Panchayats, they are being required to give more and more of their time to Village 
Panchayat work. A request has also been made that members of group Village 
Panchayats, who are required to go from one village to another to attend meetings 
of Village Panchayats, should be given travelling allowance. A third request 
has been that members of Village Panchayats should be given an allowance to 
attend meetings of Village Panchayats. 

The policy of Government is to have independent Village Panchayats for 
villages with a population of 600 or more. For special reasons such as long 
distance from other villages etc., the population requirement can be as low as 250. 
Further, group Village Panchayats are formed for villages within a distance of 
5 miles from each other. Hence we do not think that the claim for travelling 
allowance for members of group Village Panchayats is justifiable. Further 
considering that Sarpanchas, Upa-Sarpanchas and members of Village Panchayats 
perform their duties as much for themselves as for others, that they are all 
residents of their villages and that the finances of Village Panchayats are still 
mainly based on Government grants which need to be used for development 
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purposes rather than for payment of honoraria or other allowances, we do not 
recommend the grant of honoraria and allowances to Sarpanchas, Upa-Sarpancbas 
and members of Village Panchayats. 

9.27. Complaints were voiced by the representatives of Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis about discrimination against them in the matter of their use 
of Zilla Parishad vehicles. With a view to removing this sense of grievance, 
and improving, as a result, their output of work, the Office-bearers of Zilla 
Parishads should be provided with the same facilities for the use of Zilla 
Parishad vehicles as are provided to the Chief Executive Officers. Similarly, the 
Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti should not be asked to make payment when 
he travels with the Block Development Officer in a Panchayat Samiti vehicle for 
not more than 5 days in a month. 

9.28. Intimation of casual vacancies. —Under Sections 41, 63 and 82-B of 
the Zilla Parishad Act, the President of Zilla Parishad, the Chairman of the 
Panchayat Samiti and the Chairman of the Standing or Subjects Committee have 
to communicate to the Collector the occurrence of a vacancy in membership 
caused on account of death, resignation, disqualification, removal etc. There 
have been instances when such casual vacancies were not communicated at all 
by these office-bearers to the authority concerned. We understand that, in order 
to obviate such omissions in future. Government is already considering the 
question of amending the law suitably so as to cast on the Secretaries of the 
respective bodies the responsibility of communicating the vacancies. We 
welcome this step ; but we are of the opinion that a specific time-limit should 
also be prescribed for this purpose. We, accordingly, recommend that the 
proposed amendment should also require that such vacancies should be 
communicated within a fortnight of their occurrence. 

9.29. Procedure for removal of Village Panchayat Members. —Section 39 of 
the Village Panchayat Act provides for removal of office-bearers and members of 
Village Panchayats from office. We find that these provisions are not clear 
regarding the procedure to be adopted for enquiry. Since the decisions in this 
regard are subject to appeal, the procedure needs to be clearly indicated. We 
recommend that the Presidents of Zilla Parishads may be empowered to initiate 
the inquiries, the Chief Executive Officers of Zilla Parishads should be asked to 
conduct the inquiries and submit their reports to the Standing Committees, and 
the Standing Committees may finally decide the cases. 

9.30. Procedure for inquiries against office-bearers. —As regards the manner 
of dealing with the complaints received against the office-bearers of Panchayati Raj 
institutions and the procedure for their removal, we suggest that the Divisional 
Commissioner should be the authority to be entrusted with the enquiry in the 
case of the Presidents of Zilla Parishads and the Deputy Commissioner in the 
case of Vice-Presidents and other office-bearers of Zilla Parishads, village 
Panchayat Samitis and Committees of Zilla Parishads. 

9.31 Elections to Village Panchayats.—The Village Panchayat Act provides 
for the election of Village Panchayats after every four years and the Collector 
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can extend the tenure for a year thereafter. This means that every year the 
Collector has to hold elections to about 150 Village Panchayats. The work of 
holding Village Panchayat elections thus goes on all round the year. There 
is, however, no regular election machinery in the offices of Collectors and 
Mamlatdars. We have seen that in many districts a period of 5{ years or more has 
elapsed since the last elections. It is necessary to ensure that the Village 
Panchayat elections are held in time. We, therefore, recommend that a special 
cell for election work should be created in each Collectorate headed by 
a Mamlatdar and suitable staff should also be given to each taluka for this purpose. 

9.32. The term of Village Panchayats .—It was often urged before us that the 
term of office of Village Panchayats, which is four years, extendable to five, 
should be made five years so that there is no difference between the Village 
Panchayats’ term of office and that of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. 
We have given careful thought to this problem. In view of the difficulties of 
holding timely elections to Village Panchayats, a certain amount of flexibility in 
the period of office of a Village Panchayat is necessary. It is from this point of 
view that we consider that there is no need for a change in the present position. 

III. Relations between Paitchayati Raj Institutions and 
Co-operative Organisations 

9.33. Representatives of the Co-operatives.—The Zilla Parishad Act provides 
for representation of co-operative organizations on Panchayati Raj bodies. It 
does not, however, appear that the representatives of co-operative organisations 
on the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis view these opportunities to serve 
the people with any enthusiasm. It appears that they feel that they do not have 
a very effective role to play in the functioning of the Zilla Parishads and the 
Panchayat Samitis, as these bodies have little to do with ‘ Co-operation ’ except by 
way of promotion of co-operative activity. The office-bearers of Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis similarly feel that they have no role to play in the 
co-operative sector, though, as this sector is of vital importance to rural and 
particularly agricultural development, they do want to participate more effectively 
in the activities of the co-operative sector. We think that the feeling of mutual 
apathy needs to be removed and greater co-ordination produced in the working 
of Panchayati Raj and Co-operative institutions. 

9.34. Representation to Zilla Parishads on District Level Co-operative 
institutions .—One way of bringing about an improvement is to give suitable 
representation on the governing bodies of all District Level Co-operative 
Organisations to Zilla Parishads. Actually this was one of the recommendations 
of the Naik Committee, but it could not be implemented so far. Unless 
a direct link is developed between these two types of organisations at the district 
level, co-ordination of their activities in the field of agricultural production and 
development of rural industry will beset with many difficulties. An effort has, 
therefore, to be made to strengthen the link existing between the Co-operative 
Organisations and these local governmental units, so that these institutions, both 
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individually and collectively, can fully achieve the common objective of lifting 
agriculture to its proper place in the economy. We, therefore, recommend that 
the Zilla Parishad may be represented on the District Level Co-operative 
Institutions. The representative of the Zilla Parishad should not have the right 
to stand for or vote in the internal elections of the Co-operative Organisations, 
but he should otherwise be a full member of the body. We understand that 
a change in the bye-laws of the Co-operative Organisations can be effected for 
this purpose. 

9.35. Representation to Block/Taluka Supervising Union on the Panchayat 
Samiti .—Under clause ( d) of section 57(7) of the Zilla Parishad Act, the 
Chairman of a Co-operative Society in the Block conducting business relating lo 
Agriculture (not being a Society falling under clause (c) of that section) is to 
be co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti to be an associate member. T-his, we 
feel, does not serve a useful purpose as the Chairman of a Co-operative Society 
does not render any assistance to the Panchayat Samiti in its work. Co-opera¬ 
tive activity in the Block/Taluka is supervised by the Block/Taluka Supervising 
Union. Hence we recommend that section 57 (l)(d) be amended to provide that 
Chairman of the Block/Taluka Supervising Union be an associate member of 
the Panchayat Samiti. 

9.36. Need for Policy instructions from the Registrar to the Zilla Parishad 
Officers .—It is seen that in respect of Co-operative Societies, the Zilla Parishad 
has very little to do except to promote the registration of Co-operative Societies 
and to deal with other incidental matters. The real work pertaining to Co¬ 
operative Societies has been retained by Government and much of the work is 
being carried out by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. In fact, the officer 
posted to work under the Zilla Parishad to attend to matters concerning 
co-operation is expected to exercise his functions under the Maharashtra Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, 1960 in accordance with the model Bye-Laws and 
instructions issued by the Registrar and he has to work under the general 
guidance, superintendence and control of the Registrar. In respect of adminis¬ 
trative matters only he is under the general supervision of the Zilla Parishad. 
Thus the Registrar of Co-operative Societies retains considerable control over 
matters pertaining to Co-operative Societies. The Registrar should, therefore, 
issue general policy instructions in respect of registration of the Co-operative 
Societies for the guidance of the Co-operation and Industries Officers of Zilla 
Parishads. 

9.37. Restrictions on Zilla Parishad investments in shares of Co-operative 
Societies —Item 82 in the First Schedule to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishad Act, 
permits Zilla Parishads to purchase shares in only those Co-operatives in which 
the State Government can do so subject to conditions laid down by the Registrar 
of Cooperative Societies. We feel that, from the point of view of strengthening 
the link between Co-operatives and Panchayati Raj bodies as well as promoting 
agricultural development, it is necessary to remove the above restriction placed 
on the Zilla Parishads. Since the Zilla Parishads purchasing shares will be 
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subject to conditions laid dawn by the Registrar, instances of misuse of the 
Zilla Parishad funds are not likely to occur. 

9.38. Further under the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act, 1960 and 
Rules thereunder a limit of Rs. 5,000 is laid down for the share capital 
contributed by Zilla Parishads to Co-operatives. This limit needs to be raised. 

9.39. Co-operative Department to consult Zilla Parishads in construction 
of godowns. —We have observed that in respect of the scheme for construction 
of godowns there is little or no co-ordination with the general agricultural 
development programme which is undertaken mostly through Zilla Parishads. 
We feel that co-ordination is essential in the execution of this scheme and 
recommend that the Zilla Parishads should always be consulted by the Co¬ 
operative Department while implementing the ‘godowns scheme’. 

9.40. Enquiry fees charged by Land Development Banks. — Several com¬ 
plaints were voiced that, while the Zilla Parishad machinery undertook all the 
enquiries into cases for grant of loans by Land Development Banks, the Banks 
charged heavy enquiry fees without giving the Zilla Parishads any share in such 
fees. This fact was also admitted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
We feel that, as the Banks do not make any enquiries except through Zilla 
Parishads, there is no justification for them to charge enquiry fees. Such enquiry 
fees, if charged, should legitimately be paid by the Banks to Zilla Parishads. 

IV. Financial arrangements 

9.41. Financial position of Panchayati Raj bodies. —The successful and 

efficient working of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis depends greatly 
on their financial resources. As local bodies they are successors to the former 
local bodies (District Local Boards, Jana Pada Sabhas etc.) and have inherited 
their assets and liabilities. These former local bodies were themselves ineffective 
owing to their poor finances and the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
have inherited more liabilities than assets. The Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis have also become successors to the Government at the district level and 
below, owing to the transfer of schemes and works by the Government. These 
works and schemes can be divided into two categories : (a) those that have 

been completed and are to be continued and maintained by the Zilla Parishads ; 
and (b) those which are under implementation and the implementation of which 
will have to be continued by the Zilla Parishads. Under the category (b) there 
are both Plan schemes and Non-Plan schemes. 

9.42. We examined the provisions made under 4 Chapter X-Taxation ’ 
and 4 Chapter XII—Financial Assistance by Government to Zilla Parishads ’ of 
the Zilla Parishad Act. So far as the continuance of Plan schemes or new 
schemes to be taken up under the Five-Year Plan in the local sector by Zilla 
Parishads are concerned. Government is committed to meet the full expenditure 
on such schemes and such commitment has been accepted under section 187 of 
the Act. How'ever, the Government departments do not generally take into 
account the extra work-load thrown on the Headquarters organizations of the 
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Panchayat Samitis or Zilla Parishads. For instance, the work relating to 
collection of reports and statistics and maintenance of accounts which falls to 
the lot of the Headquarters organisation certainly needs to be taken into 
account. We, therefore, feel that some provision in this regard, adequate to 
meet the extra work-load be made while asking the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis to implement Plan schemes. If necessary such additional provision may 
be made as a scheme in the Plan itself. 

9.43. Chapter XII of the Act lays down the pattern of financial assistance 
to be provided by Government to Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis. This 
is based on the recommendations of the Naik Committee on Democratic Decen¬ 
tralization. The experience of the last four years has shown that the arrange¬ 
ment is quite complicated, involving maintenance of accounts in great detail at 
several levels. Also Budget-head-wise allocations and scheme-wise allocations 
give little freedom to the Zilla Parishads in the matter of implementation. 
Moreover the financial arrangements do not take into consideration one very 
important factor. This relates to the continuance of schemes after the end cf 
each Five-Year Plan. At the end of the Plan such schemes are considered as 
committed schemes and provision for them has to be made under the non-Plan 
sector. However, since under section 183, the establishment grant is to be paid 
only in respect of the posts held by the staff of the Government which is 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads and this transfer is envisaged to take place at 
only one point of time, viz., on the day of setting up of the Zilla Parishads, 
the establishment grant cannot be varied so as to take account of the staff which 
will have to be treated at the end of a Plan as committed staff and its expenditure 
met out of establishment grants. 

9.44. The present system of holding certain categories of schemes as 
eligible for purposive grants under section 182 and holding others as non- 
purposive schemes whose expenditure is met from deficit adjustment grants 
under section 184 also leaves much to be desired. The present arrangement is 
that the deficit adjustment grants are to taper off from the financial year 1967-68 
so as to be reduced to zero within five years. Within the next five years the 
Zilla Parishads will have to develop their own resources to the extent of meet'ng 
the liability owing to the withdrawal of deficit adjustment grants. Our examina¬ 
tion of financial resources which the Zilla Parishads themselves can raise shows 
that this is not likely to happen. 

9.45. Revised pattern recommended.—AW Plan schemes are implemented 
by Zilla Parishads as part of the State’s Five-Year Plan. At the end of the 
Plan they become committed schemes. The expenditure on continuing them fas 
they are not schemes which can be just abandoned) or maintaining them has to 
be provided for. This is a liability, which Government should accept fully. 
We, therefore, recommend the following changes in the present arrangements for 
the grant of financial assistance by Government to Zilla Parishads : 

(a) Payment of land revenue and equalization grants as at present 

under sections 180 and 181 should be maintained, subject to two small 
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modifications. Instead of linking the land revenue grants to collection in 
the previous revenue year, they may be based on the average collections 
during the previous Plan period. Similarly the equalization grants should 
be based on the last census carried out, instead of on the 1961 census. 

The land revenue recoupment fund serves little purpose, as in a year 
of suspension or remission the equalization grant increases to the extent of 
suspension or remission of land revenue and the total of the land revenue 
and equalization grants remains constant. The recoupment fund thus remains 
intact. The fund should therefore be abolished. 

(b) Government has accepted in principle a proposal for fixing the 
committed level of expenditure of Zilla Parishads. We would certainly 
recommend placing the financial arrangements for Zilla Parishads in respect 
of the committed level of expenditure on a sound and stable footing. This 
can be done by adopting the same procedure as governs Centre-State 
financial relations. Just as at the end of every five-year period the Centre 
appoints a Finance Commission which goes into the question of committed 
level of State expenditure, the State’s own resources, and fixes a devolution 
to the State from the Central revenues for a five-year period, the State 
Government should undertake in the year before the commencement of 
every Five-Year Plan the appointment of a High Power Committee which 
will examine the committed level of expenditure of Zilla Parishads, their 
own resources and the devolution from the State revenues which will be 
required to maintain the desired level of Zilla Parishad efficiency. The 
Land Revenue and Equalization grants, which we have proposed to be 
continued, can be taken into account by this Committee for the purpose of 
determining the Zilla Parishads’ own resources. This High Power Com¬ 
mittee should fix the exact grant that each Zilla Parishad shall be entitled 
to from the State Government during the coming period of five years. 

So far as the grant to cover the establishment costs of the Zilla Parishad 
is concerned, this should be fixed as a percentage of the total grant and 
we recommend its payment at 12 per cent. Of course this will not cover 
the scheme staff as that will be part of scheme expenditure. With the 
adoption of this proposal the system of payment of purposive, establishment 
and deficit adjustment grants should be given up. 

(c) So far as the expansion of existing institutions is concerned, expendi¬ 
ture on them can either be made under section II New Items, i.e., Non- 
Plan Non-Committed, or New Plan provision. 

(d) When Zilla Parishads undertake schemes on behalf of Government 
we find that centage charges are being provided for. Considering that Zilla 
Parishads undertake these works for Government because of the absence of 
other Governmental machinery at the district level, we find that there is 
little reason to provide for centage charges to be paid by Zilla Parishads. 
The practice of levying centage charges should be discontinued entirely. 

9 . 46 . Additional sources of revenue for Zilla Parishads .—As we have said 
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earlier we examined the question of the resources which the Zdla Parishads 
could raise by themselves. Though their powers to raise taxes, as listed m 
Chapter X of the Act, are limited, we feel that these should be fully utilised 
and the responsibility of the Zilla Parishads to raise revenue should not be 
minimised. We recommend lha: Government appoint a taxation enquiry 
committee to examine the scope for the Zilla Parishads to raise revenues on 
their own. 

Meanwhile, we would like to make the following suggestions for improving 
their revenue position : 

(a) Sand and quarry fees are collected by Government under the Minor 
Minerals Extraction Rules, A percentage share of the collections from these 
fees, on the same basis as in the case of Stamp Duty, may be given to 
Zilla Parishads. 

( b ) Under section 155(4) of the Zilla Parishad Act the rate of cess on 
land revenue in a District or Block can be raised by the Government at 
the request of a Zilla Parishad or a Panchayat Samiti up to a maximum of 
100 paise per rupee of land revenue. This source has been tapped by all 
the Zilla Parishads in the State except one and by quite a few Panchayat 
Samitis. Since the collections from this source have to be spent for 
specific purposes, we recommend that the limit of 100 paise may be 
allowed to be raised to 150 paise per rupee on land revenue. 

(c) The setting up of markets and the levy of fees in them is permitted 
to both Zilla Parishads and Village Panchayats under the Zilla Parishad 
Act [section 203 (i) and section 157(g)] and the Village Panchayat Act 
[section 124 (I%vi)(c) and (a:)]. However these powers stand abrogated when 
a regulated market is established under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act. In this connection we would like to make the following 
recommendations : 

(0 The concurrent jurisdiction for Panchayats and Zilla Parishads 
to establish markets and levy fees in them needs to be removed. 
Markets do not cater only to the villages in which they are established. 
But the main burden of maintaining the market falls on the Panchayat 
in whose jurisdiction it exists. Hence we suggest that the establishment 
of markets should be the function of the Zilla Parishads. The fees 
in such markets should be levied by the Zilla Parishads but collected 
by the Village Panchayats. Such a procedure exists in respect of levy of 
Profession Tax. Receipts from these fees, after meeting recurring, 
including maintenance expenses, should be distributed as follows : 
25 per cent as development reserve and the balance distributed in the 
proportion of 20 per cent to the Zilla Parishad, 20 per cent to the 
Panchayat Samitis and 35 per cent to the Village Panchayats. 

(if) The Naik Committee had recommended that the functions of the 
Agricultural Produce Markets Committees should be transferred to 
a local body at the district or taluka/block level and that the day-to-day 
H 4827—10 
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management of the market area should be entrusted to a local sub¬ 
committee of the Body on which various interests are suitably represented. 
We endorse the recommendation of the Naik Committee. So far as 
rural markets are concerned, the Zilla Parishads or Panchayat Samitis 
may be empowered under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Market 
Act to administer such markets through Market Committees having 
adequate representation of all interests concerned for which appropriate 
Rules may be framed. The revenues, after meeting all recurring 
expenditure, should provide a minimum 50 per cent market development 
reserve, the remaining being treated as general revenue of Zilla 
Parishads/Panchayat Samitis. 

9.47. There have been proposals that Zilla Parishads may be allowed to 
undertake industrial activities. We are not, however, in favour of such activities 
being undertaken by Zilla Parishads at present, as they have neither the financial 
strength nor the required degree of technical competence. Undertaking of such 
activities would also involve acquisition of expertise which institutions like Zilla 
Parishads cannot easily acquire. 

9.48. Grants to post-stage II blocks .—The Community Development 
Programme is gradually coming to an end. By the end of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan there will be hardly any block left in the intensive Stage I phase of the 
programme. By the end of the Fifth Plan not a single block would be even in 
the post-intensive Stage II phase. It is the Panchayat Samitis who are mainly 
concerned with the implementation of this programme. When it ends they will 
have very little work of their own. However, when we examined the question 
whether the Panchayat Samiti as an organization was needed, we did come to 
the conclusion that that body was necessary for effective and speedy implementa¬ 
tion of schemes at a level between the district and the village. During the last 
three years the Government has been providing Rupees one lakh as an ad hx 
grant to each post-Stage II block for undertaking developmental activities. We 
would recommend the continuance of such grants to post-Stage II blocks 
hereafter also. 

9.49. Incentives to speed up recoveries of Village Panchayat taxes and 
dues .—Our examination of the financial resources of Village Panchayats showeu 
that there were large overdues of taxes and fees levied by them. We feel that 
some measures must be taken to ensure prompt and full recovery of Village 
Panchayat taxes and fees. Perhaps the present lethargy in recovery is due to the 
fact that Government grants are released to Village Panchayats without any 
questions regarding the recovery of their own dues. This tendency, we feel, should 
be discouraged. To give the Village Panchayats an incentive to collect 100 per 
cent of their dues, we recommend that a bonus equivalent to 5 per cent of their 
total recovery should be granted to Village Panchayats which fully recover their 
dues. The full land revenue grants should be released only to those Village 
Panchayats who are able to recover at least 70 per cent of their taxes and fees. 
Similarly pnly 50 per cent land revenue grant may be released to a Panchayat 
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which recovers between 30 per cent and 69 per cent of its dues. Those 
Panchayats which do not levy any tax or are unable to recover even 30 per cent 
of their dues should not be given any part of the land revenue grant in any year. 
The balance of the land revenue grants remaining unpaid to Village Panchayats 
under this system, should be given to the respective Panchayat Samitis for general 
development. 

9.50. Speedy release of grants to Village Panchayats by Zilla Parishads .— 
Since the grants to Panchayat Samitis in the form of block grants are part of the 
district fund, they are all routed through the Zilla Parishads. A question was 
raised before us whether such grants could not be paid directly to Panchayat 
Samitis. Our examination shows that such a change in procedure is not necessary. 
What really needs to be done is to quicken the passing of funds to Panchayat 
Samitis by Zilla Parishads. 


V. The administrative set-up 

9.51. Service cadres of the Zilla Parishads. —The Zilla Parishad Act 
provides that the Government shall post such number of Class I and Class II 
officers from the All-India and State Services to work in the Zilla Parishads, as 
may be required. The Act also provides for the constitution of a District 
Technical Service (Class III), a District Service (Class III) and a District Service 
(Class IV) for each Zilla Parishad. Government has constituted these District 
Services and determined the cadres for each of them. 

9.52. During its field visits the Panel set up by us had discussions with 
officials and non-officials regarding the constitution and the composition of the 
services of Zilla Parishads. The consensus was that the loyalty of the services 
towards the Zilla Parishads should be undisturbed. The Class 1 and Class II 
officers working in the Zilla Parishads are Government officers posted to work 
there. For manning Class III and Class IV posts, the Zilla Parishads have staff 
which has come to them from the previous local bodies, staff recruited by them 
after 1st May 1962 and Government staff which went over to them on their 
coming into being and thereafter. The Government staff preponderates in the 
supervisory and technical cadres. 

9.53. With a view to maintaining the loyalty of all Classes of the Zilla 
Parishad services, it was suggested to us that either Government should constitute 
an independent Local Government Service purely for manning posts under the 
Zilla Parishads or the present system of each Zilla Parishad having its own 
District Services should be extended to cover all the Classes of service. In the 
latter case, all the Class I and Class II posts under Zilla Parishads should be 
made into State cadres to be managed and controlled by a federation of Zilla 
Parishads. Even the District cadres of technical services should be made regional 
cadres in the interests of the employees. The suggestion was examined by us, 
but we are given to understand that Government cannot constitute a Service 
under its auspices for manning exclusively the posts in the Local Government 
sector. Government can include the posts in the f-ocal Government sector in its 
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existing Service cadres thereby allowing it to depute officials to work under Zilla 
Parishads. 

9.54. Tenure and powers of State cadre officers under Zilla Parishads .— 
So far as the Class I and Class II services are concerned the only serious 
complaints were regarding frequent transfers and the non-filling of vacancies. 
Such complaints can be remedied easily if due care and caution are exercised by 
the Government Departments concerned. We would strongly recommend that, 
except for important reasons, officers of Class I and Class II services posted to 
work under Zilla Parishads should not be transferred within a period of three 
years. We also feel that the administrative, technical and financial powers 
exercised by these officers should not be less than those exercised by corresponding 
officers in the State Sector except where such powers are statutorily vested in an 
authority of the Zilla Parishad. 

9.55. Class III Services. —As we have said earlier, it is necessary that the 
Class III staff, which forms the bulk of the Zilla Parishad staff, should owe its 
loyalty primarily to the Zilla Parishads. Therefore, the present arrangement of 
constituting District Services for such staff should not be disturbed. However, 
with a view to eliminating the grievances of the Class III staff currently with 
the Zilla Parishads as well as helping the Zilla Parishads to recruit competent 
personnel hereafter, we recommend that the Zilla Parishad staff should be placed 
on par with the Government staff of similar categories in the matter of recruit¬ 
ment, pay-scales, privileges and facilities. We would, therefore, suggest suitable 
revision of all rules relating to the recruitment and conditions of services of Zilla 
Parishad staff. Further we recommend that a suitable proportion should be 
fixed for recruitment to the superior services of the Slate from the District Services. 

9.56. One of the important ways in which the Zilla Parishad services can 
be made sufficiently attractive is to provide housing for the Zilla Parishad staff 
which have to work in many out-of-the-way places. We, therefore, recommend 
that, in providing for housing for Government employees in the future, the housing 
needs of Zilla Parishad employees should also be considered. 

9.57. As regards the problem of Government servants of Classes 111 and IV 
services at present working with Zilla Parishads, who have represented and have 
even sought resort to courts of law for their retention in the State service, we 
consider that, looking to their apprehensions and strong feelings. Government 
should attempt a satisfactory solution as early as possible. 

9.58. Man-power requirements of Zilla Parishads. —One of the aspects 
relating to services that we examined was the mode and manner of recruitment. 
We were happy to find that the present provisions under the Zilla Parishad Act 
have fulfilled the need of most Zilla Parishads. There are difficulties in the 
matter of recruitment to technical services. Since the same difficulty prevails in 
the State sector, we think that the local sector does not need any separate 
consideration. However, we would like to suggest that hereafter, in calculating 
the man-power requirements, the needs of the local sector should also be taken 
into consideration for purposes of planning. 
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9.59. The determination of the initial strength and composition of each 
service is left to the State Government under section 243 of the Zilla Parishad 
Act. The State Government has exercised these powers and laid down the 
staffing pattern for each Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samiti. Since the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis are organizations for development and their 
needs are bound to be different, such restrictions imposed by Government on 
their machinery cause difficulties. There are certain posts under the Zilla 
Parishads as well as the Panchayat Samitis which are not really necessary, e.g.. 
Extension Officer (Industries) in each Panchayat Samiti, while there is a pressing 
need for additional staff in the Accounts Department as well as in other Depart¬ 
ments of the Zilla Parishads. We have suggested earlier that the system of 
payment of establishment grants should be given up and a percentage of the total 
grants, viz., 12 per cent should be allowed to be used for expenditure on 
establishment. In line with this recommendation, we urge that the determination 
of the initial strength and composition as well as the power to alter such strength 
and composition may not be retained by Government. There need be no fear 
that the Zilla Parishads will over-spend on their staff, as the Commissioner has 
suitable powers under section 265 of the Act to prevent extravagance. It will 
also afford the Zilla Parishads the facility to reduce establishment to the minimum 
and utilize the money more usefully for development purposes. 

9.60. Functionaries for the Village Panchayats .—The most important limb of 
the development organization is the Village Panchayat. The Panchayats are 
playing an increasing useful role in the development of rural areas. A question 
that is engaging the attention of both the State administration as well as the Zilla 
Parishads is that of the Panchayat Secretaries. There are over 20,800 Panchayats 
in the State. Their number is likely to increase as more and more villages wish 
to have independent Panchayats. With the reversion of the Talatis (Patwaris) to 
the Revenue Department there are about 9,400 functionaries (comprising about 
5,800 Panchayat Secretaries and about 3,600 Gram Sevaks) available to man the 
posts of Panchayat Secretaries. It is advocated that every Village Panchayat 
should have at least one whole-time functionery, except in cases of small 
Panchayats two or three of which could be grouped together for the purpose of 
secretarial work. Another proposal that is put forward is that the Gramsevaks 
should be relieved of all work relating to Panchayats so that their time is 
exclusively available for agricultural extension. 

We do not have before us an estimation of the number of secretaries that 
will be required if every village panchayat (except small Panchayats two or three 
of which can be grouped together) is to be provided with a whole-time Secretary. 
However, it appears to us that this number is not likely to be less than 15,000. 
So far as the independent agricultural Gramsevaks are concerned, the scale 
proposed is that there should be one agricultural Gramsevak to look after 4,000 
acres of un-irrigated land or 1,000 acres of irrigated land. The cultivated area 
of the State is about 4,72,00,000 acres, of which an area of about 20,00,000 acres 
is irrigated. At the scale put before us, 15,800 agricultural Gramsevaks will 
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be required for the whole State. The proposals thus visualise expanding the 
present cadres of Panchayat Secretaries and Gramsevaks from the present strengths 
of 5,800 and 3,600 to 15,000 and 15,800 respectively. 

We are firmly opposed to this expansion of staff, not only on the ground of 
economy, though that is an extremely important consideration, but also on other 
grounds. While dealing with “ Agriculture ” (vide paragraph 10.22) we have 
clearly expressed our view that it is inadvisable to dissociate the Gramsevaks from 
the village panchayats. By and large the pattern should be that in fair-sized 
Panchayat areas the gramsevak should work as the Panchayat Secretary also. In 
villages having heavy civic work the gramsevak should be given assistance (usually 
part-time) on payment of suitable honorarium. On the other hand, in respect of 
very small Panchayats, the work of the village panchayat may be entrusted to the 
local school teacher for which he may be paid a suitable honorarium. 

It is complained that the programmes of agricultural extension have been 
suffering because the gramsevaks are not properly trained for discharging their 
duties. In such circumstances a rapid expansion of the cadre of gramsevaks will 
only mean large scale recruitment of untrained or inadequately trained people. 
This will merely place “ bodies ” into positions, but these people will serve no 
useful purpose. A mere increase in the number of the personnel does not mean 
a better service to the people. In fact, such an increase will be harmful. Having 
too many people going round without doing much work will have a demoralising 
effect. 

The total cultivable area of the State is about 472 lakh acres, and with about 
9,400 functionaries already in position, this works to about 5,000 acres per 
Gramsevak/Panchayat Secretary. This cannot be called a heavy charge at 
all. Allowing for local variation, it should be possible to adjust the charges of 
the Gramsevaks/Panchayat Secretaries in such a manner that each has to look 
after an area of about 4,000 to 6,000 acres of cultivated land. As already 
observed above, where the work is heavy, part-time help should be secured on 
payment of reasonable honorarium. 

When the Zilla Parishads were first established in 1961, a combined cadre 
of multipurpose village level workers consisting of Talatis, Panchayat Secretaries 
and agricultural gramsevaks was constituted. To make these persons really 
multipurpose, suitable training programmes were undertaken. It was intended 
that the Panchayat Secretaries should be trained, anrong other matters, in agricul¬ 
tural extension. However, after the reversion of Talatis to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment a proposal has been put forward for having independent village level 
functionaries for the Agriculture Department also. In view of this proposal the 
programme of training Panchayat Secretaries in agriculture has been abandoned. 
We are strongly opposed to the idea of having a multiplicity of personnel at 
the village level. We visualise the Gramsevak as a person trained in agricul¬ 
tural extension. Though agricultural extension should be his main task, he 
should also work as the Secretary of the village panchayat and should also attend 
to other development work at the village level. Thus the multipurpose character 
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of the Gramsevak should continue with the only difference that there should be 
a special emphasis on agricultural development. Hence, the programme of train¬ 
ing Panchayat Secretaries in agricultural extension should be revived and all 
Panchayat Secretaries should be speedily trained in agricultural extension. 

VI. Co-ordination between ‘ State ’ and ‘ Local ’ sectors 

9.61. Inspections and guidance by State sector officers .—According to the 
existing orders of Government in the Rural Development Department, Heads of 
Government Departments have to inspect atleast one Zilla Parishad per division 
in a year as soon as to cover all the Zilla Parishads during a period of live years. 
Similarly they have to inspect 4 Panchayat Samitis per year (one in each 
division). The Regional Officers have also to inspect all the Zilla Parishads 
in the region during a financial year and also 10 Panchayat Samitis. Similarly 
whenever the State level and Regional Officers visit the Zilla parishad head¬ 
quarters, they are expected to meet the Zilla Parishad Office-bearers and officials 
or attend Zilla Parisnad or Committee meetings during their visits. 
Section 127 of the Act, specifically provides for the inspection of works and 
schemes and the giving of technical advice. The State Government has issued 
general orders authorising Heads of Government Departments and Regional 
Officers as well as specialist, to carry out inspections and give technical guidance. 

9.62. It was represented to us that orders of Government issued in this 
respect are not being followed faithfully and that adequate technical guidance 
and advice are not extended by the State and Regional level officers to the local 
sectoi schemes. A point of view was expressed before our Panel that, since 
there is a clear demarcation of functions between local and State sector, it would 
not be necessary for Zilla Parishads to approach the State Government Depart¬ 
ments. and that the State Sector officials should not interfere with the working 
of the Zilla Parishads. We consider that this approach is quite erroneous. It is 
the Government’s responsibility to ensure that the Zilla Parishads are given every 
assistance in discharging the functions entrusted to them. For this purpose. State 
Government officials must extend technical help and guidance and exercise super¬ 
vision over the works and schemes under execution. A close liaison must be 
established and maintained between the State level and Regional Officers on the one 
hand and the officials and non-officials in the Zilla Parishads on the other hand. 

9.63. As for the elected officials of the Zilla Parishads are concerned, it 
appears that neither the Heads of Government Departments nor the Regional 
officers have any contact with them. Since many of the technical Departments 
have worked for all these years in isolation, their officers probably feel shy of 
establishing close contacts with the non-officials in the Zilla Parishads. Such 
contacts should be insisted upon, so that better relations are developed among 
the regional officers, and the non-officials in the Zilla Parishads. There are no 
short-cuts or ready-made solutions for establishing such a relationship. It must 
be evolved by a continued effort. It should be the role of the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner to accelerate this process of evolution. 
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As made clear above, not only the regional officers but Heads of Depart¬ 
ments also must establish close contacts with the Zilla Parishads. Whenever they 
visit a district, they should contact both the officers as well as elected non¬ 
officials. This wilt also give a lead to the Regional Officers in developing a closer 
relationship with the Zilla Parishads. 

9.64. All extension work should be done through Zilla Parishads. —We are 
of. the opinion that all extension work should be done only through Zilla 
Parishads. This follows as a consequence of one of the main reasons for the 
creation of the Panchayati Raj institutions, namely, to inspire and ensure greater 
and active public participation in development work. We observed that certain 
technical departments of Government continue to have their own independent 
organisation in respect of some schemes, right down to the village level. Tractor 
ploughing, trial-cum-demonstration farms, fisheries development, scheme for 
intensive poultry blocks etc., are some of the schemes for which such independent 
organisations under the respective departments continue. Continuance of these 
schemes in the State sector is sought to be justified on the ground that they 
required higher technical skill which is not available with Zilla Parishads. 

We are not inclined to accept this argument. Senior Officers of the State 
Government head the various technical departments of the Zilla Parishads. If 
even these officers are not considered to be competent enough to direct such 
schemes, then it will be a case for giving them better guidance. The tendency 
to create parallel State organisations down to the village level, if encouraged, 
will strike at the very root of the democratic decentralisation. The experience 
of the last four years has shown that the establishment of the Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis has resulted in greater public participation in develop¬ 
ment work. It is for this reason that we feel that all extension work should be 
undertaken only through the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

If this principle is accepted, the vertical organisation of technical depart¬ 
ments of Governments, at least in so far as extension work is concerned, should 
end at the regional level. The rest of the organisation should be under the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. 

9.65. Co-ordination at the regional level—We have observed earlier that 
a fourth tier of Panchayati Raj between the Zilla Parishads and the State Govern¬ 
ment is not necessary. We, however, do feel that at the regional level there is 
need for improving the co-ordination of activities in the State and local sectors. 
The responsibility of effecting co-ordination between the regional heads of the 
different Government departments and the Zilla Parishads is assigned to the 
Divisional Commissioners. They are expected to ensure full and active participa¬ 
tion by regional heads in the implementation of the development programmes of 
Zilla Parishads. For this purpose, they are empowered to call the regional heads 
in periodical meetings and discuss the progress of Zilla Parishads’ work with 
them and to formulate, in consultation with them, such steps as can help the 
development schemes transferred to Zilla Parishads. In short, co-ordination 
between the various arms of the State Government and the Panchayati Raj 
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institutions at the regional level and below is> the ultimate responsibility of the 
Divisional Commissioners. 

Though the Divisional Commissioners are thus armed with adequate powers, 
co-ordination at the regional level is still inadequate. We have discussed this 
matter with the Divisional Commissioners with a view to finding out why this 
should be so. The difficulty appears to be that, though most of the regional 
officers are given the powers of Heads of Departments, they are not able, to 
exercise these powers. This is either because the regional officers are afraid of 
not getting sufficient support to their actions if they make themselves bold to use 
their powers or because they are specifically asked not to exercise these powers. 
Thus, since the regional officers are unable to act on their own, co-ordination 
ceases to have much meaning at the regional level. 

If true, this is a sorry state of affairs. When powers are delegated, they are 
meant to be exercised. It should be the responsibility of the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments to see that their regional officers are encouraged to exercise the powers 
delegated to them. 

We are of the opinion that there is also an organisational weakness that 
tends to reduce the effectiveness of the regional officer. Many of the Heads of 
Departments have a large number of officers in their headquarters offices who 
are senior to the regional officers either in service or in status. The Heads of 
Departments therefore naturally rely more on their staff officers than on the 
regional officers. If this trend is to be reversed, we must ensure that the officers 
of the level immediately below that of the Head of Department are posted in 
the region and that the staff officers of the Head of the Department are junior 
to the regional officers. This should not mean upgrading of posts or creating 
new posts. This should he achieved by sending senior officers to the regions. 

9.66. Representation to Zilla Parishads on State level bodies. —Determina¬ 
tion of the State policy is the function of the Government. For advising the 
Government on some of the subjects, however, advisory bodies have been 
created, either statutorily or by issue of executive orders. Though in most 
matters the execution of these policies lies with Zilla Parishads, they are not 
associated with the advisory State level bodies. We recommend that in all 
advisoiy bodies at the State level which are concerned with any activity with 
which Zilla Parishads are associated, the Zilla Parishads should be suitably 
represented. 

VII. Conclusion 

9.67. Importance of adhering to procedures. —In concluding this study of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions we would like to make one observation. It is 
a common feeling that Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis do not need to 
follow the elaborate procedures of Government work. This feeling may be due 
to the belief that establishment and administration costs can be reduced if simple 
procedures are adopted and that, the Panchayati Raj Institutions arc principally 
implementing bodies and do not have much need for detailed noting etc. 
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A Zilla Parishad handles a budget of the order of Rs. 2 crores on an 
average. The number of schemes and works within the Zilla Parishads’ pur¬ 
view is considerable. Moreover it is the primary source for consolidation of 
statistical data. Expenditure of public funds by these nascent bodies needs to 
be controlled and watched, necessitating the maintenance of correct accounts. 
Planning is also to be initiated by the Panchayat Samiti, consolidation and deter¬ 
mination of priorities being done at the Zilla Parishad level. This would cer¬ 
tainly involve detailed study. It is mainly for this reason that we have recom¬ 
mended that the Zilla Parishads should be allowed to utilise 12 per cent of 
their total grants from Government on establishment. We would, therefore, 
like to sound a note of caution regarding the scope for cutting short existing 
procedures and emphasise the need for maintaining an adequate administrative 
machinery. 

9.68. ‘ Work Study ’ of Zilla Parishad procedures '.—This is not to say that 
everything is well with the existing procedures. What we wish to stress is that, 
if improvement is desired, it can be introduced as a result of a careful and 
systematic analysis and not on the basis of arbitrary short cuts. The Zilla 
Parishads are now in existence for over five years and their work procedures have 
received a fair trial. It will now be advantageous to look into them critically. 
We recommend that one of the Work Study Units in the General Administration 
Department should be charged with the task of studying the present work 
procedures. 


• • • 



CHAPTER 10 


AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED MATTERS 


I. Agriculture 

A. Present Organisation and Activities 

10.1. There has been a significant increase in the scale and variety of 
agricultural programmes since the advent of planning. A broad indication of 
this can be had from the fact that the expenditure on Agriculture has risen from 
Rs. 3-25 crores in 1949-50 to Rs. 19-63 crores in 1966-67 (revised estimate). 
The total outlay on schemes of agricultural production undertaken during ihe 
Third Plan period was of the order of Rs. 73-75 crores. In view of the pressing 
need for achieving self-sufficiency in foodgrains and industrial raw materials, 
expenditure on agriculture is expected to increase considerably during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan period. The expenditure on schemes of agricultural production 
during the first two years of the Fourth Plan alone is expected to be about 
Rs. 54 crores. The reliance of a preponderant section of the rural population on 
agriculture has also underscored the need for raising incomes from agriculture. 

10.2. Originally the activities of the Department of Agriculture related 
mainly to research, education, certain measures of land development and 
improved agricultural practices. In connection with the “ Grow More Food ” 
campaign launched during the Second World War several schemes of contour 
bunding, tractor ploughing, dry farming in bunded areas, distribution of improved 
seeds and manures like compost, groundnut cake, bonemeal, etc., were under¬ 
taken. These schemes were extended during the First Five-Year Plan period and 
some additional schemes were also undertaken. The following items of work 
done in recent years need special mention : 

(0 As a major portion of the cultivated area in the State has light or 
medium soil with poor capacity of moisture retention, a large scale 
programme of soil conservation and land improvement consisting of 
bunding, terracing and reclamation of khar and khajan lands has been 
undertaken. 
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(i7) A large number of minor irrigation works comprising construction of 
new wells, improvement of old wells, installation of pumping sets, etc. 
have been carried out. 

(iii) Medium and major irrigation works have also received keen attention. 

(tv) In order to increase agricultural productivity, supplies of improved seeds, 
fertilizers pesticides, etc., have been stepped up. 

(v) The co-operative credit structure has been considerably extended and 
strengthened and facilities for marketing and processing of agricultural 
produce have been provided on a larger scale. 

10.3. The Agriculture Department is a vast organisation comprising about 
1,075 officers (including gazetted officers serving under the Zilla Parishads) and 
13,500 Class III technical staff. The Department is headed by the Director of 
Agriculture. Agricultural activities in the State may be broadly grouped under 
(0 Administration and Planning; (it) Extension, ( iii ] Research and Education, 
(iv) Soil Conservation, and (v) Horticulture. At the Headquarters, the Director 
is assisted by an Additional Director and five Joint Directors for the five groups 
of subjects mentioned above. 

10.4. The field organisation consists of four Superintending Agricultural 
Officers, one for each Revenue Division with headquarters at Poona, Nasik, 
Aurangabad and Nagpur. The work of direction, control and supervision of all 
the agricultural activities within the Division is assigned to the Superintending 
Agricultural Officer. He is assisted by three Deputy Directors, one each for 
Research and Education, Intensive Cultivation and Agricultural Engineering, 
a Personal Assistant, an Agricultural Engineer and six other Class 11 officers. 

10.5. The District Exension Organisation which has been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishads with effect from 1st May 1962, is headed by a Class I officer called 
the Parishad Agricultural Development Officer. He is assisted by a District 
Agricultural Officer (permanent post; and a Campaign Officer and a Hybrid 
Production Officer (temporary posts)—all of Class II rank. Agricultural extension 
work at the Block level is entrusted to an Extension Officer (Agriculture), who 
works under the control of the Block Development Officer. At the village level, 
all development activities have been integrated and are being looked after by the 
Gramsevak who is a multipurpose functionary carrying out agricultural extension 
work alone with his other duties. There are also a number of Agricultural 
Assistants sanctioned for different schemes in the rural areas. 

10.6. There are seven Government Agricultural Colleges and one grant-in- 
aid College in the State, as also 25 Agricultural Schools, 8 Gramsevak Training 
Centres and two Home Science Wings for Training Gramsevikas. As regards 
Agricultural Research, there are 18 State-level Specialists, of whom seven function 
as° Specialists in addition to their teaching duties at the Agricultural College at 
Poona. There are 70 Research Stations, 240 Taluka Seed Farms and five 
Trial-cum-Demonslration Centres. 

10.7. The soil conservation organisation consists of 37 Soil Conservation 
Divisions and nine Soil Conservation Training Institutes. Engineering staff 
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consisting of twelve Agricultural Engineers for boring, blasting, tractors and 
bulldozers, has also been provided. 

10.8. A few important changes made in the organisation of the Department 
during the last 15 years may be briefly noted here. Prior to 1954 there were 
no officers at the Divisional level lo supervise the work of the District Agricultural 
Officers. In 1954 the State was divided into five regions and each region was 
placed under the charge of a Deputy Director of Agriculture who is a Class I 
officer. In 1958 the regional pattern was revised and the posts of Regional 
Superintending Agricultural Officers, one for each of the Revenue Divisions, were 
created. In February 1960, in pursuance of the recommendation made by the 
Agricultural Administration (Nalagarh) Committee, the post of an Agricultural 
Commissioner, with the status of the Revenue Commissioner, was created with 
a view to co-ordinating the agricultural development activities. The post of 
Agricultural Commissioner and his staff were, however, discontinued on 1st Ju'y 
1962. In May 1967, Government created the post of the Commissioner for 
Agricultural Production and Secretary to Government, Agriculture and Co-opera¬ 
tion Department. Recently an Agio-Industries Corporation has been set up, 
initially as a private limited company and to be converted into a public company 
in due course, to promote the supplies of agricultural implements and machinery 
including equipment required for fisheries, poultry, dairy development, etc. 

10.9. The most important change which took place during these years is the 
creation of Zilla Parishads and the transfer of a large number of agricultural 
schemes and activities together wii'n the staff working on them to these bodies. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

10.10. Staffing .—While examining the working of this Department, we have 
come across certain notions and beliefs which deserve our special attention 
because they have a significant effect on the working of this Department. One 
such is the widely held belief that what is necessary to increase the efficiency 
of the Department is to create more staff at the different levels. The thinking 
broadly follows the following lines. The State is divided into various areas and 
for each area creation of a set of posts of officials of the appropriate level is 
suggested. In this manner, the whole State is sought to be covered. 

The two assumptions behind this thinking are that the existing staff is fully 
and properly utilised and that the necessary extra staff is readily available. 
We believe that neither of these assumptions is tenable. For instance, it is 
admitted before us that the gramsevaks have failed. It is not that they are not 
doing their best, but that there is much more to be done ; the verdict is that 
they have failed. If this is so, and if it is realised that they all cannot be discharged 
from service, then the question is how to get the maximum out of them. Stated 
in general terms, the problem is one of proper utilization of the existing staff. 
The second assumption is also of doubtful validity. A large number of gram¬ 
sevaks (about 3,600) have undergone two years’ training in agricultural extension. 
Even they are found to have failed in the field. Where then can we get thousands 
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of fresh gramsevaks who can succeed where these have failed ? The same is the 
case with specialists. It was urged before us that specialist services should 
be organised at the district level. If this is really attempted, there will not be 
enough of specialists available and average departmental officers will get promoted 
as ‘ specialists ’ according to their seniority. 

We are not in favour of a rapid expansion of the cadres of agricultural officials. 
It is evident that such an expansion will merely increase the number of employees 
'without much improvement in the service to the people. The Agriculture 
Department should therefore study how the existing personnel can be better 
utilised. Instead of thinking in terms of ‘ areas ’ to be covered by ‘ posts the 
Department should think in terms of men who are to be activated to do better 
in their respective fields. This can be done by a careful study of what is expected 
of these men and organising suitable training programmes. 

10.11. Though these remedies need to be applied to the personnel at all 
levels, we will particularly refer here to the question of gramsevaks because that 
is the level which affects agricultural development the most. In another context 
we have already made some recommendation about the charges of the gram¬ 
sevaks etc. (vide paragraph 9.60). The failure of the gramsevaks is due to the 
fact that perhaps the Department itself is not quite clear of what is expected 
of them. If the two-year training had been of the right kind oriented towards 
the actual work which the gramsevaks would be called upon to perform there 
should have been no difficulty at least in respect of the agricultural gramsevaks. 
The two things that need to be done are : 

O') to define clearly the duties which the gramsevaks are expected to 
perform, and 

07) to orient their training programmes in such a manner as would 
enable them to discharge these duties. 

We recommend that immediate steps should be taken to reorganise the 
training programme on these lines. However, while this training will benefit 
fresh recruits the problem of re-orientation of the gramsevaks already in service, 
would still persist. This problem has to be squarely faced. The Department 
must organise suitable re-orientation programmes for these persons. In the 
chapter on Panchayati Raj, we have already stressed the need for training 
Panchayat Secretaries in agricultural extension (vide paragraph 9.60). 

10.12. The role of the Superintending Agricultural Officers .—Another 
prevalent notion concerns the regional level. The current thinking in the Agri¬ 
culture Department is towards creating more specialist staff at the State Head¬ 
quarters and at the districts and thus to make the Superintending Agricultural 
Officers superfluous. The tendency to weaken the regional level is not peculiar 
to this Department. We have noticed this in respect of other departments 
also (vide paragraph 9.65). We have deplored this tendency and have advocated 
measures to strengthen the regional level. 

We advise against proliferation of staff, both specialist as well as administra¬ 
tive, at the Headquarters office. We are also not in favour of organising specialist 
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services at the district level for reasons explained earlier. The specialist 
services should continue at the regional level in the office of the Superintending 
Agricultural Officer. 

10.13. The Superintending Agricultural Officer should primarily be an 
inspecting officer who should concern himself mainly with supervision and 
technical guidance to the officers of the Zilla Parishads. It should be the duty 
of the specialists attached to his office to assist him in this behalf. He himself 
should be more of a generalist than a subject matter specialist, for his concern 
is with all the different specialities that are of relevance to his region. At the 
same time he must not involve himself in administrative work ; his main work 
is in the field and not in his office. It follows that his ministerial staff should 
be quite small. 

10.14. The State consists of several agro-climatic zones which run across 
the administrative divisions of the State. Thus, the area of a single district 
often falls within two or three agro-climatic zones. Because of this factor, every 
region has a peculiar agro-climatic character of its own. Hence the needs of 
every region in respect of agricultural expertise will have to be independently 
assessed and appropriate number of subject matter specialists will have to be 
attached to the Superintending Agricultural Officer of the region. Since the main 
function of the regional level is to render technical assistance and guidance to the 
Zilla Parishads, no other change in the present pattern of the regions is necessary. 

10.15. Location of the Headquarters Office .—Another notion which needs 
our comment is the feeling that there is a considerable administrative advantage 
to be gained by moving the offices of the headquarter organisation to Bombay. 
It is usually argued that senior officers have to travel to Bombay frequently and 
they thus lose a lot of time in the train. If the offices are moved to Bombay, 
all this time will be saved. This point was raised in connection with the Co¬ 
operation Department also. There may be other Departments which hold 
similar views. We will therefore examine this as a point of general interest. 

We consider shifting the head office to Bombay is not a proper solution 
to the problem. To save travelling time of the officers, the proposal envisages 
shifting of the entire staff of the head office to Bombay and exposing it to the 
acute housing shortage there. The correct remedy is for the appropriate 
Secretariat Department to lay down some fixed days in the month for meetings 
with the field officers and to insist that meetings shall not be called on other 
days barring exceptional circumstances. The Secretariat Departments must also 
resist the temptation of calling officers from the offices of heads of departments 
outside Bombay for casual consultations. If the Secretariat Departments are 
a little more careful, it is possible to see that the time of the officers is not un¬ 
necessarily wasted in travelling to Bombay and back. 

10.16. Government has recently decided to establish an Agricultural 
University and, after the University is established, the functions of research 
(except operational research) and education are to be transferred from the 
Apiculture Department to the University. Similarly the management of the 
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educational and agricultural colleges will also be transferred to the University. 
We have recommended elsewhere that all extension activities at the district level 
and below should be transferred to the Zilla Parishads. Thus, between the 
University and the Zilla Parishads, the Agriculture Department will be relieved 
of a large number of its present functions. As these changes come into effect, 
the organisation of this Department is bound to undergo considerable modifica¬ 
tions. We do not, therefore, propose to make any recommendations at this 
stage regarding the organisation of this Department. 

10.17. Co-ordination between the Directorate and the Agricultural Univer¬ 
sity. —There is one point which needs to be stressed in the context of the deci¬ 
sion to establish an Agricultural University and to transfer the functions of 
research and education to it. We are of the opinion that in an activity of the 
nature of agriculture, a very close liaison between the operative wing, namely, 
the Department and the academic wing, namely, the University is very essential. 
So long as the Agriculture Department itself handles both extension as well as 
education and research, co-ordination between these two wings is easy. With the 
establishment of the University, however, it is not unlikely that this co-ordina¬ 
tion may suffer. We, therefore, recommend that special measures should be 
taken for achieving a close liaison between these two organisations. One such 
measure will be to drawn up a scheme for the planned exchange of personnel 
between the Department and the University. 

10.18. Guidance to the District Officials. —The District level is essentially 
an executive level. The Parishad Agricultural Development Officer has to 
implement the schemes of. agricultural extension, and in this task the Superintend¬ 
ing Agricultural Officer and his staff have to help him with guidance and techni¬ 
cal advice. In the chapter on “ Panchayati Raj ” we have already stressed the 
need for a very close liaison between the officers in State sector on the one hand 
and the Zilla Parishad officers and non-officials on the other, 

10.19. Agricultural Officer at the block level. —The Block Development 
Officer is the chief executive of the Panchayat Samiti and as such is in charge 
of execution of all its activities. The most important of these is the work of 
agricultural extension. The Block Development Officer is usually a generalist 
who has to depend upon the Extension Officer (Agriculture) in the Panchayat 
Samiti Office for this purpose. Though it is expected that these Extension 
Officers (Agriculture) should be graduates in agriculture, a large number of them 
do not possess this qualification. In a Panchayat Samiti with less than 1 lakh 
of population, there is only one Extension Officer (Agriculture); those Panchayat 
Samitis which have a population of more than 1 lakh have two such officers. 
These are the only officers available to the Panchayat Samitis for guiding the 
gramsevaks in agricultural extension work. This arrangement is obviously not 
adequate to enable the Panchayat Samiti and the Block Development Officer 
to discharge their responsibilities in respect of agricultural extension. 

Though the agricultural staff of the Zilla Parishads is so small, a sizeable 
staff works in the field on development schemes under the direct control of the 
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Agriculture Department. We have already recommended that all extension activi¬ 
ties at and below the district level should be transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 
It follows that the corresponding staff should also be transferred to the Zilla 
Parishads. The question of transferring several development schemes together 
with their staff to the Zilla Parishads was considered by the Government 
in 1966. However, no action has been taken in this direction so far. 
The information before us indicates that such a transfer and a pooling together 
of staff would have made available to the Zilla Parishads a cadre of about one 
thousand agricultural graduates. This works to about three agricultural 
graduates for each Panchayat Samiti Block. 

We recommend that the transfer and pooling should be done and an appro¬ 
priate number of agricultural graduates should be assigned to each Panchayat 
Samiti. The importance of the agricultural programme requires that the Block 
Development Officer should be able to rely on an officer of sufficient status for 
the purpose of agricultural programme. We, therefore, further recommend that 
for each Panchayat Samiti there should be a post of a Block Agriculture Officer 
in Class II. These posts should not be created in addition to the existing 
strength, but an appropriate number of posts should be upgraded. These posts 
should be filled by a very careful selection. The graduate agricultural officers 
may compete for selection to these posts. The remaining graduates should be 
utilised to man the posts of circle agricultural officers referred to by us in para¬ 
graph 10-23 below. 

The Block Development Officer, who is the ex-officio Secretary of the 
Panchayat Samiti, will continue to be responsible for the entire programme of 
the Panchayat Samiti. However, in carrying out the agricultural production 
programme which includes not only extension work but also arrangements for 
the supply of inputs and credits, the Block Agricultural Officer should assist the 
Block Development Officer. He should also be directly in charge of intensive 
cultivation blocks. Any officer appointed within his jurisdiction for any special 
scheme should also be directly responsible to him. He should be given training 
in all the matters that are likely to come up in his day-to-day work. 

10.20. Control over Block Agriculture Officer .—The Block Agriculture 
Officer should be under the administrative control of the Block Development 
Officer but should be under the direct technical control and supervision of the 
Parishad Agricultural Development Officer. The Parishad Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Officer should write the confidential record of the Block Agriculture Officer 
after obtaining the opinion of the Block Development Officer. The clerical 
staff of the Block Office should be available to the Block Agriculture Officer 
and he should not be required to use technical personnel for clerical work. 

10.21. Block Agriculture Officer to be responsible for co-ordinating supplies 
of inputs .—The responsibility of bringing to the notice of the Block Development 
Officer any failure in supplies of inputs etc., should be that of the Block Agricul¬ 
tural Officer. He should also be nominated as a member on the sale and purchase 
union, and the block or taluka co-operative supervising unions. We know that 

H 4827-11 
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this would not be consistent with the decision of Government not to nominate 
any Government Officers on any co-operative institutions below the Apex level. 
But we recommend that in the interest of, agricultural production this exception 
may be made at least for the period of the next 5 years. 

10.22. Block Agriculture Co-ordination Committee. —There is need to 
improve co-ordination between the Panchayat Samiti and the co-operative 
institutions at the Block level. For this purpose, there should be a co-ordina¬ 
tion committee with the Block Development Officer as the Chairman and the 
Block Agriculture Officer as the Secretary. The Secretary of the Supervising 
Union, the Secretary of the Taluka or Block Sale and Purchase Union, the 
Secretary of the Market Committee, the representative of the Co-operative Banks, 
and concerned officers of the Irrigation Department should be its members and 
if there are any private organisations dealing in fertilisers, fertiliser mixtures, 
and insecticides, pesticides etc., they may also be invited to attend its meetings 
khenever necessary. 

10.23. Circle level. —We have recommended earlier the creation of Class II 
post at the block level. After an adequate number of posts of graduate 
agricultural officers are upgraded to Class II, the remaining posts should be 
utilised for exercising supervision over the work of gramsevaks and for giving 
them continued guidance. Since one post per block will be occupied by the Block 
Agricultural Officer, on an average, two more graduate agricultural officers will 
be available for each Panchayat Samiti. Bigger Panchayat Samitis may get more 
officers. These officers should be utilised for exercising close supervision over 
gramsevaks and for giving them guidance. For this purpose the area of 
a Panchayat Samiti should be divided into suitable circles, each under a graduate 
agricultural officer 

It should be the responsibility of the circle agricultural officer to see that the 
entire agricultural production programme is carried out at the village level and that 
the gramsevaks discharge their duties effectively. In particular it should be their 
special responsibility to see that the village production plan is prepared and 
their work should be judged by the results they are able to achieve. They should 
also be in a position to verify whether the supplies of inputs have reached their 
destination. They are, of course, not expected to be specialists but they 
should be in a position to give technical advice likely to be required from 
day-to-day. 

They should also be responsible for the actual implementation of certain 
programmes like the plant protection campaign, kharif and rabi campaigns, 
intensive cultivation campaign etc. In fact, they would be the main agencies 
responsible for carrying out all the technical programmes of the Department. 

10.24. Village Level Workers. —To be successful, the agricultural production 
programme must be initiated at the village level. We have already stressed the 
need of adequate training to the gramsevaks. A point which deserves a mention 
here is the large number of statements required to be submitted by the gram¬ 
sevaks to the various officers. This work takes a lot of their time. The number 
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of these statements should be reduced to the absolute minimum. Vital figures 
should be maintained at the block and the district levels from where they could 
be readily compiled instead of being asked for from the village officer every time. 

10.25. Panchayat to prepare village production plan. —The two main 
institutions of the village, viz., the village panchayat and the Seva Sahakari Society, 
should be very actively brought into the picture in the field of agricultural 
production. In order that this may be achieved, the responsibility for preparing 
the village production plan should be imposed on the village panchayat. This 
was also contemplated by the Zilla Parishad Act itself. We have already 
recommended that the gramsevak should also be the Secretary of the village 
panchayat. This will help the Panchayat to take an increasing interest in the 
agricultural production programme. A fear was expressed that in some cases, 
the gramsevaks might be burdened with so much secretarial work that they will 
have very little time for agricultural work. It is to meet such a contingency 
that we have recommended that part-time assistance may be given to them in 
suitable cases ( vide paragraph 9.60). 

10.26. Co-ordination between Village Panchayat and Seva Society. —The 

Village Co-operative Societies have been converted into Seva Societies but their 
main function continues to be to provide credit and supplies for agricultural 
production. If the normal credit statements are prepared so as to synchronize 
with the village production plan, the necessary co-ordination would automatically 
be brought about. The Panchayats should, therefore, prepare their plans before 
the preparation of the normal credit statements, in fact before the Field Workers 
Conference held at the district level, so that this would be available to the 

societies at the time of preparing their Normal Credit Statements. A statutory 

provision may be introduced either in the model bye-laws, or by amending the 
Act itself, to nominate the Sarpanch of the Village Panchayat as a member of 
the Multi-purpose Society, without having the power to vote. This statutory 
provision may enthuse the Village Panchayats to associate more actively with the 
Societies. There is already a provision in the Village Panchayat Act, 

according to which the chairmen of the Seva societies are associate members of 
the Village Panchayats. 

It is necessary to ensure that there are no significant disparities between the 
agricultural production programme and the availability of credit. For this 
purpose there should be an informal committee at the village level to discuss 
the village production plan and the proposed normal credit statements. The 

committee should consist of the Sarpanch, the Chairman of the Society, and the 
circle agricultural officer who should act as its chairman. The agricultural 
gramsevak should be the convenor-secretary. The committee should be an infor¬ 
mal body which should function under administrative instructions and not by any 
statutory provisions. The village production plan and the proposed normal 
credit statements should be discussed by this Committee before being placed 
before the respective bodies. 

10.27. The Village Production Plan should he kept before the Cram 
H 4827—11a 
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Sabha .—For the success of the agricultural production plan, it is necessary that 
it should have the approval of the village. For this purpose, we recommend 
that the plan should be kept before the Gram Sabha which should be specially 
convened for this purpose. It is not necessary to delay action on the village 
production plan pending approval by the Gram Sabha ; but if the Gram Sabha 
suggests any changes, the plan should be amended suitably. 

10.28. Taluka Seed /arms. —The present system, under which the taluka 
seed farms are in the State sector, whereas the responsibility for multiplication and 
distribution of improved seed is with the Zilla Parishads, is not conducive to the 
success of the scheme of popularising improved seeds. We recommend that the 
taluka and district seed farms should be transferred to the control of the Zilla 
Parishads. These have so far been retained in the State sector on the ground 
that, besides seed multiplication, they also carry out research work. Assuming 
this to be so, there is no reason why this research work, which can only be of an 
elementary nature, cannot be conducted under the supervision of the agricultural 
officers in the Zilla Parishads. The supervision of the Agriculture Department 
over these seed farms is quite inadequate. With their transfer to the Zilla 
Parishads their work can be much better supervised. 

When the seed farms are transferred to the Zilla Parishads, distribution of 
the nucleus seed to the farmers in the seed villages should be the responsibility 
of the Panchayat Samitis. 

10.29. Multiplication of improved seed. —The practice followed so far for 
multiplication of improved seed has been on the following lines : Improved seed 
produced at the seed farms used to be given to the registered seed-growers for 
multiplication. The seed grown by these persons (called the ‘ second stage seed ’) 
was then purchased and distributed to the agriculturists generally. Since the 
fields of the registered seed-growers were located in the midst of areas sown with 
ordinary seed, the second stage seed so produced contained a large element of 
impurity. The arrangements for testing the seed purchased from the registered 
seed-growers were also inadequate with the result that impure seed was purchased 
and passed on to the agriculturists who thereby suffered losses. The system 
was thus found to be unsatisfactory. 

To overcome these defects. Government has recently introduced the scheme 
of seed villages. Under this scheme entire villages are selected for the propaga¬ 
tion of the improved seed developed at the seed farms. Since the whole village 
is expected to grow the improved seed, the risk of cross-pollination with impure 
varieties is greatly reduced. We recommend that this scheme should be given 
a fair trial. 

10.30. Procurement and distribution of seed. —Difficulty is likely to be 
experienced mainly in procuring the seed from the seed villages and distributing it 
to other villages. At present, it is expected that the co-operative societies should 
do this work. The position is comparatively easier in respect of controlled items 
such as jowar or paddy where the apex society purchases all the surplus grains 
and there is no other competing agency. All seeds procured in such villages 
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could be examined by the officers of the Agricultural Department and set apart 
for seed purposes. 

The position, however, is not easy in respect of other items such as wheat, 
bajri etc., where there is a free market. There is no well-organised agency which 
does the work of purchase and distribution of seed of such items. The position 
is made more difficult by the fact that a premium of 6 per cent is allowed to the 
seed-growers over the ruling price. This adds to the price of the seed at the 
time of its disposal. There is also some deterioration and losses have to be 
sustained because seeds which are later found unsuitable or are not lifted, 
have to be sold off for consumption at market prices. The co-operative 
organisations are, therefore, reluctant to come forward to undertake this res¬ 
ponsibility. The co-operatives should be induced to undertake this responsibility 
by the offer to indemnify them of any losses which they might incur in such cases. 
Till this is done, wherever the societies stay back from this work, the activity 
should be managed by the Zilla Parishad. 

10.31. Distribution of fertilisers .—The scheme for distribution of fertilisers is 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishads on agency basis under section 123 of the Zilla 
Parishad Act. The Zilla Parishads are expected to get this distribution work 
carried out through the co-operative societies. In each district suitable co-opera¬ 
tive organisations have been appointed as co-operative district wholesalers. The 
number of such wholesalers is different in different districts. The general 
policy is to appoint the District Co-operative Marketing Society as the distributor 
whenever such societies are available and are sound enough to function and are 
recommended by the Co-operative Department. The growth of such district 
marketing societies is not, however, uniform and it became necessary to appoint 
certain taluka societies as wholesale distributors whenever district societies were 
either non-existent or were weak. The wholesalers are generally not allowed to 
engage in retail trade. They have to operate through a net-work of sub-agents 
which are co-operative societies at taluka and village levels. These sub-agents 
are appointed by the co-operative wholesalers under the directions of the Zilla 
Parishads. 

The present distribution scheme visualises one or more district wholesalers who 
operate through taluka and village societies. In those areas where the taluka 
co-operative marketing societies are well developed, this system unnecessarily 
introduces delay and increases overhead expenditure. We, therefore, think that 
a small change in the present procedure is necessary. We recommend that 
preference should be given to taluka agencies to work as wholesalers for their 
respective talukas where efficient taluka co-operative marketing societies exist. 
Only in respect of those talukas which do not have efficient marketing societies, 
the work may be entrusted to district wholesalers. 

II Animal Husbandry 

A. Present Organisation and Activities 

10.32. The Department of Animal Husbandry deals with research in the 
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problems of breeding and development of livestock and the extension of the 
result of such research to the livestock-breeders. The activities of the department 
cover treatment and control of diseases of animals, veterinary education, 
manufacture of sera and vaccines, artificial insemination, and provision of expert 
advice and guidance to private enterprise in the field of animal husbandry. 

10.33. The Director of Animal Husbandry is the Head of the Department. 
At the headquarters, he is assisted by a Joint Director, two Deputy Directors and 
six other officers belonging to Class II. At the regional level, the Director is 
assisted by four Regional Deputy Directors, with headquarters at Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur and Aurangabad. In addition, there are three Deputy Directors at Poona 
in charge of Key Village Schemes and Artificial Insemination, Disease Investigation 
Section, and the Institute of Veterinary Biological Products respectively. There 
are also specialist officers for development of sheep and poultry breeding. 

10.34. The District staff consists of a District Animal Husbandry Officer, 
Veterinary Officers, and Animal Husbandry Extention Officers. With the 
introduction of the scheme of democratic decentralisation, the activities of the 
Department at and below the district level have been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishads, though the responsibility for providing technical guidance 
still rests with the Department. There are 265 veterinary dispensaries, 
55 branch veterinary dispensaries and 727 veterinary aid centres in the State. 
All veterinary dispensaries and veterinary aid centres, except the veterinary 
dispensaries at Poona, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nasik, have been transferred 
to Zilla Parishads. 

10.35. There are two Veterinary Colleges in the State, one at Bombay and 
the other at Nagpur. A post-graduate course has been started at the Bombay 
Veterinary College from I960. A short course of one year for Stockmen 
training is also conducted at Nagpur. 

10.36. In order to make available vaccines required for protection of 
animals against contagious diseases, the Institute of Veterinary Biological 
Products was established in the year 1947-48. It manufactures various kinds of 
vaccines and also undertakes experimental production of certain vaccines. 

10.37. In the Disease Investigation Section of the Department different 
aspects of diseases under natural and artificial conditions, together with the 
methods of their prevention, control and treatment, are studied. The Department 
is also concerned with various other activities and schemes relating to animal 
husbandry such as cattle breeding farms and supplementary cattle breeding centres, 
key village schemes, artificial insemination, premium bull scheme, poultry breeding 
stations, sheep breeding farms, sheep development centres, wool analysis 
laboratory, piggery development unit, goshalas, etc. Some of these schemes have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

10.38. Combination of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary activities .— 
Whether the combination of animal husbandry and veterinary services in the 
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same Department is conducive to a proper development of animal husbandry 
«nd the livestock economy of the State, is a question which continues to be 
debated. It is contended that the two aspects are separate and that the animal 
husbandry functions should be combined with Agriculture or Dairy Develop¬ 
ment Department. However, all Departments have to handle a number of 
distinct, though allied, activities and this Department is not the only one which 
is faced with such a problem. We do not consider it necessary to bifurcate its 
two major activities at this stage. 

10.39. Separate wings within the Department. —Though we recommend no 
organisational change for the present, we can visualise the possibility of establishing 
at an appropriate time separate wings for animal husbandry and veterinary 
services within the Department itself. We understand that in the curriculum of 
the proposed Agricultural University, better training in animal husbandry is 
proposed to be imparted to students studying for a degree in agriculture. When 
such graduates of the Agricultural University start coming out, it may be possible 
to use them or the diploma holders of the Institute of Dairy Development to man 
the animal husbandry wing, the veterinary wing being continued to be manned 
by the veterinary graduates. 

10.40. Disease investigation laboratories. —As regards disease investigation 
laboratories, it is necessary to ensure that, after the setting up of the Agricultural 
University, there is no duplication in the research activities of the university and 
of the departmental laboratories. To the extent that the latter deal with specific 
local or regional problems with which the university may not concern itself, 
work in these laboratories would have to continue. Moreover, such laboratories 
will be able to collect and supply to the university useful data regarding the 

prevalence of animal diseases. 

10.41. Earlier in this Chapter, while dealing with the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment, we have re'erred to the need for strengthening the regional offices. Our 
observations are of general validity and apply to the Department of Animal 
husbandry also. The regional officer of this Department needs to be given the 
assistance of two Class II officers who should be specialists. Whenever 
a district is in need of expert guidance it should be this regional staff which 
should provide it. As regards the district level, the district animal husbandry 
officer (Class II) is already transferred to the Zilla Parishad and this arrange¬ 
ment is working satisfactorily. 

10.42. Block level. —Each Panchayat Samiti Block has usually one Veteri¬ 
nary Officer (graduate) at the block level and two or three Veterinary Aid 
Centres with Veterinary Live Stock Supervisors. Except for the key village 
scheme and intensive poultry development and cattle development schemes, 
which continue in the State sector, all other activities of the Department are 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads together with the corresponding staff. In the 
chapter on “ Panchayati Raj ” we have already expressed our view that all 
extension activities at and below the district level should be transferred to the 
Zilla Parishads (paragraph 9.64). In line with this recommendation, we advise 
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that the schemes mentioned above which are retained in the State sector, should 
be transferred to the Zilla Parishads together with the corresponding staff. This 
will also facilitate scientific re-distribution of the staff so as to manage veterinary, 
animal husbandry and dairy promotional activities in a more effective manner. 

10.43. Training in animal husbandry to gramsevaks. —The agricultural 
economy at the farm level cannot be broken up into separate sectors and needs 
to be examined as one whole integrated unit. It will include not only agricul¬ 
ture proper but also animal husbandry, dairy and poultry as also sheep deve¬ 
lopment in a number of cases. We consider that the gramsevak should be 
given suitable training so that he can do justice to all these activities. It 
should however be noted that besides agricultural extension, which will be his 
main duty, the gramsevak has several other duties to perform. We cannot 
therefore expect him to undergo an elaborate training course in animal hus¬ 
bandry. His training in this subject has to be selective. Only such aspects of 
the subject should be selected for training as will be of every day use to him 
in the area of his operation. 

10.44. Poultry development through Co-operatives.— An important econo¬ 
mic activity of the farmer today is poultry. The Committee is of the view that 
this activity should be developed almost entirely in the co-operative sector. At 
present loans for hatcheries etc., are granted by the Animal Husbandry Depart¬ 
ment. It is only proper that this work should be transferred to the Co-operative 
Department so that the loans may be advanced through co-operative credit 
institutions on the basis of sound economic criteria. 

10.45. Supply of feed and marketing of poultry produce. —Poultry cannot 
become a successful and paying activity for the farmer unless arrangements are 
made to provide feed and also for collection, preservation and distribution of 
eggs and chicks. This is being done to a certain extent by the Department at 
present. But efforts in this direction need to be intensified and "when further 
developed the activity could be transferred to the Co-operatives. 

III. Dairy Development 

10.46. The Dairy Development Department was established on 1st 
October, 1958 with a view to planning and promoting a systematic development 
of a dairy industry in the State. Prior to its establishment the dairy and milk 
supply schemes were under the administrative control of two distinct authorities, 
namely, (i) the Milk Commissioner (Agriculture and Forests Department), for 
the Greater Bombay Milk Scheme and (ii) the Director of Agriculture, Poona, 
for the schemes in mofussil areas. 

10.47. The Dairy Development Commissioner is the head of the Depart¬ 
ment. At the head office in Bombay he is assisted by a Deputy Dairy Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner (Technical and Management), two Dairy Development 
Officers, a Dairy Engineer and an Additional Land Survey Officer. Besides, 
there is an Assistant Dairy Development Officer (Administration) and an Accounts 
Officer and a complement of non-gazetted staff. A Dairy Statistical and 
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Costing Unit is also attached to the Department to examine the costing of milk. 
The unit is headed by a Deputy Director of Dairy Economics and Statistics and 
has the assistance of a Research Officer. 

10.48. The field organisation comprises the offices of (1) the Director, 
Greater Bombay Milk Scheme, for the schemes in Greater Bombay, (2) The 
Regional Dairy Development Officer, Poona, for the schemes in the Poona region 
and (3) the Regional Dairy Development Officer, Nagpur, for the schemes in 
the Vidarbha and Marathwada regions. 

10.49. A Dairy Technology Institute was started at Aarey in 1960. The 
Institute imparts training leading to the Indian Dairy Diploma and other certifi¬ 
cate courses. The Institute works under the administrative control of the Joint 
Director, Greater Bombay Milk Scheme. 

10.50. The programme of dairy development undertaken by Government 
may be broadly divided into (/) town milk supply schemes and (») the dairy 
extension programme. The former cover 13 areas at present. The schemes in 
Bombay, Poona and Dhulia are working to full capacity and the other schemes 
are at various stages of execution. 

10.51. The dairy extension programme provides for community milking 
sheds, supply of buffaloes and buffalo calves, production of green fodder and for 
the grant of loans to milk producers for the acquisition of quality animals, 
chilling and pasturisation arrangements and setting up of milk products factories, 
cremeries and milk collection centres. 

10.52. The Committee considers that the primary objective of the Depart¬ 
ment should be to promote the development of dairying in the rural areas as 
a subsidiary industry of the farmers. This also implies opening and develop¬ 
ment of remunerative markets for the milk produced. The Department is at 
present engaged in large scale operations of collection, processing and distribu¬ 
tion of milk. Such operations may be necessary in the initial stages of deve¬ 
lopment. It should, however, be remembered that carrying on commercial 
activities is not the objective of the Department and that progressively co-opera¬ 
tives should be encouraged to take over such economic activities. It may be 
necessary for the time being to retain the work of distribution of milk in the 
hands of the Government in larger cities like Bombay and Poona ; but it should 
be possible to organise co-operatives to take over the work of collection, 
processing and distribution of milk in the smaller urban areas immediately. 

10.53. The Committee would also like to make the following 
suggestions : 

(1) As far as possible milk should be purchased at centres of produc¬ 
tion so that the farmers do not have to transport it over a long 
distance in order to sell it. 

(2) It is desirable that the loans for the purchase of milch animals are 
granted by the Central Co-operative Banks from their own funds 
for which Government may give a guarantee if necessary. 

(3) The unions and federations of milk producers should also be 
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assisted in the matter of cattie feed and fodder requirements. Loans 
for this purpose may also be granted by the Central Co-operative 
Banks, if necessary with Government guarantee. 

IV. Fisheries 

A. Present Organisation and Activities 

10.54. The Department of Fisheries mainly deals with development of marine 
and inland fisheries, preservation and marketing of fish, provision of adequate 
landing and harbour facilities, fisheries research and education, manufacture of 
sharkliver oil and fish by-products, training and education of fishermen and 
encouragement to the co-operative movement among them. 

10.55. The Director of Fisheries is the Head of the Department. The Head¬ 
quarter Organisation consists of a Deputy Director, a Senior Scientific Officer, 
a Survey Engineer and two Assistant Directors, all in the Class 1 service. There 
is also a number of Class 11 Officers who include a Recovery Officer, a Personal 
Assistant, an Accounts Officer, a Special Officer and a Statistical Officer. 

10.56. The coastal districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri are each under 
a Superintendent of Fisheries for the purpose of the work relating to the marine 
fisheries. An Assistant Director of Fisheries (offshore) with Headquarters at 
Ratnagiri is responsible for the execution of special development schemes in the 
Konkan region. The marine fisheries work in Greater Bombay and Thana 
district is controlled from the Head Office. 

10.57. The field organisation for the work relating to inland fisheries consists 
of a Regional Assistant Director at Nagpur who is assisted by three Superinten¬ 
dents of Fisheries, one for Bhandara, one for Chanda and one for Nagpur, 
Buldhana and Yeotmal districts. Outside Nagpur Division, there are two 
Superintendents of Fisheries, one in charge of Aurangabad and neighbouring 
districts and the other for Kolhapur and neighbouring districts. The districts of 
Nasik, Dhulia, Jalgaon, Ahmednagar and Poona are directly under the control of 
the Head Office. 

10.58. There is a Marine Biological Research Station at Bombay. This and 
the Taraporevala Aquarium are in charge of the Senior Scientific Officer. The 
Research Station is affiliated to the Bombay University for post-graduate studies 
in marine zoology. Another Marine Biological Research Station, established at 
Ratnagiri in 1958, is under a Research Officer. 

10.59. There is also a Fisheries Technological Laboratory at Sassoon Dock, 
Bombay under a Deputy Director of Fisheries (Technology and Research). The 
Laboratory is engaged in the production of sharkliver oil and sharkliver oil 
products and other fishery by-products and canning of fish. A (ish canning plant 
has also been established at Malwan under a Processing Technologist. 

10.60. Besides, there are (i) six Fisheries Schools at various places and two 
training centres, one at Versova (Greater Bombay) and the other at Ratnagiri, 
(ii) a Service Station for mechanical fishing craft at Satpati in Thana district, 
fiiit two demonstration boats, (iv) twenty-two fish curing yards, (v) two pairs of 
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trawlers operating in the South Konkan region to demonstrate the advantages of 
deep sea fishing and to survey and chart fishing grounds and (vi) an ice factory 
at Ratnagiri. 

10.61. The Department has also started a scheme for establishment of 
Fish Stalls on an experimental basis in Greater Bombay. At present 8 fresh 
fish stalls and one fish and chips stall are being run by the Department. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

10.62. Inland fisheries .—Inland fisheries and marine fisheries need to be 
considered separately as the nature of the work involved is considerably different. 
As regards the inland fisheries there are those large reservoirs created by major 
irrigation dams on the one hand and the innumerable lakes and ponds scattered 
over wide areas on the other. The present organisation of the Fisheries Depart¬ 
ment is not adequate to manage the work involved in looking after the vast 
number of lakes and ponds. They can be better looked after by the local 
agencies. It is therefore advisable that the activities of stocking fish in such 
lakes and ponds as well as arranging their catch should be transferred to the Zilla 
Parishads. In a number of cases the tanks already vest in the Zilla Parishads or 
in the Revenue Department. If a proper programme of supplying fish seed is 
undertaken by the Department, all other work relating to the inland fisheries could 
be given to the Zilla Parishads or the Panchayat Samitis. The work relating to 
very small tanks can be transferred even to the Village Panchayats. The 
technical knowhow required for this purpose could be easily imparted to 
the gramsevaks or the extension officers. As this would be a source of income 
to the local bodies, we expect them to come forward enthusiastically. The 
Zilla Parishads should be asked to prepare a fisheries production plan for their 
districts in consultation with the Director of Fisheries. This will enable the 
latter to co-ordinate the supplies and other matters. 

The question of larger reservoirs is different from those of the smaller tanks 
and ponds. These reservoirs cover areas of several square miles and development 
of fisheries in such reservoirs should continue to be the responsibility of the 
Fisheries Department. 

As the work remaining with the Department will be mainly confined to the 
larger reservoirs and to giving technical advice and provision of supplies, parti¬ 
cularly of feed and fish seed, it can be done by the nucleus staff to be maintained 
by the Director of Fisheries. The administrative work of the Zilla Parishads 
can be looked after by the existing staff. In districts where this activity would 
be of a fairly substantial order, a Fisheries Development Inspector could be 
profitably employed by the Zilla Parishads, 

10.63. Marine Fisheries .—The question of Marine Fisheries is on a different 
footing. Even in this sphere, however, certain activities such as maintaining fish 
curing yards could be transferred to the Village Panchayats or, in cases where they 
serve more than one village, to the Panchayat Samities. This suggestion could 
be further examined. 
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10.64. Development through co-operatives. —As the work of developing 
fisheries is of a commercial nature, it should be pursued through the co-opera¬ 
tives. This work will include provision of cold storage, arrangement for 
tixport, transport, marketing etc., and the Department should encourage 
the co-operative sector to provide these facilities by arranging for the 
necessary finance. The Fisheries Department has already drawn up a scheme for 
establishing integrated fisheries development projects which will encompass produc¬ 
tion, processing, storage and marketing. Under this scheme, the fisheries activities 
will be carried out by the co-operatives. Government will help the co-operatives 
by contribution to their share capital. The scheme also envisages that the co¬ 
operatives will get short term credit from the Agricultural Re-finance Corporation. 
Though we do not propose to go into the details of this scheme, we commend 
its approach to the problem of fisheries development. 

10.65. Association of co-operative officers with Fisheries work. —The success 
of all these schemes will depend on the proper working of the co-operatives. To 
organise the co-operatives on sound lines and to guide them properly in their 
activities, it is necessary that a co-operative officer of a suitable rank should be 
deputed to work in the Fisheries Department. He should be fully trained in 
the fisheries matters so as to be able to attend to his duties efficiently. For the 
purpose of his regulatory functions under the Co-operative Act, this officer should 
be under the control of the Registrar and for administrative matters he should be 
under the Director of Fisheries. He should be given adequate staff. 

10.66. Deep sea fishing. —The future development of marine fisheries lies 
in the direction of organising deep sea fishing on a large scale. This work is 
beyond the capacity of smaller organisations and it is necessary that a commercial 
agency like a company or a corporation should be sponsored by the Govern¬ 
ment to undertake this work. We will not go into the details of the Scheme 
at this stage but will merely indicate that the future development lies in this 
direction. 


V. Co-operation 

A. Present Organisation and Activities 

10.67. The Co-operative Department is headed by the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies. He is assisted in his work by six functional Joint Registrars 
at the Headquarters, four territorial Joint Registrars, one for each revenue 
division, and District Deputy Registrars at the district level. 

10.68. Organisation at the Headquarters. —The six functional Joint Registrars 
at the Head Office at Poona are : 

(1) Joint Registrar and Director of Agricultural Marketing in charge of 
marketing and sarvodaya. 

(2) Joint Registrar (Sugar) who looks after the work relating to 
co-operative sugar factories. He has under him one Assistant Registrar. 

(3) Joint Registrar (Industrial Co-operatives) who deals with Fore-st 
Labourer’s Societies and Handloom and Industrial Co-operatives. 
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(4) Joint Registrar (Audit) and Financial Adviser who attends to matters 
relating to Audit, Finance, Budget and Accounts. He also controls the entire 
field staff on the audit side of the Department. 

(5) Joint Registrar (Administration) who attends to all matters relating 
to the administration of the Co-operative Societies Act and Rules, Maha¬ 
rashtra Co-operative Tribunal, Bombay Money-lenders Act, etc. He is also in 
charge of all establishment matters. Planning, Statistics, Farming and 
Dairies. 

(6) Joint Registrar (Consumers) who has his office in the Sachivalaya 
at Bombay, though he is a member of the Headquarters establishment of 
the Registrar. He is in charge of consumers’ co-operatives and acts as a co¬ 
ordinating officer for the various Secretariat Departments concerned with the 
organisation of consumers’ co-operatives under a centrally sponsored scheme. 

10.69. Organisation at the Divisional level .—The Co-operative Department 
is divided into four regions coinciding with the four Revenue Divisions, with 
Headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad. Each region is 
under the administrative control of a Divisional Joint Registrar who is also 
Registrar of Money-lenders. Each Divisional Joint Registrar is assisted by 
a Deputy Registrar, three Assistant Registrars, an Assistant Statistician and the 
necessary complement of non-gazetted staff. 

10.70. District Organisation .— The district organisation is headed by 
a Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies who is also the Registrar of Money¬ 
lenders for the district. He is assisted by Assistant Registrars, each in charge 
of 3 to 5 talukas, who also work as Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders. With 
the setting up of the Zilla Parishads, one Assistant Registrar from each District 
has been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 

10.71. Field Organisation for Audit .—There is an independent field organisa¬ 
tion under the control of the Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies (Audit) 
and Financial Adviser. This consists of Divisional Special Auditors of Class I 
at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad, supervising a number of Special 
Auditors of Class II. Independent of the Divisional Special Auditors are 
a number of Special Auditors of Class I including two at Bombay, three in Poona 
Division for sugar factories, and one at Nagpur. 

10.72. The following are the main schemes of co-operative developmeni 
launched by the Department : 

(1) Warehousing and Marketing .—There are six schemes grouped under 
this head, of which two viz., (i) Marketing Survey and Research anu 
(it) Integrated Market News Services, are purely State schemes meant for 
strengthening the existing administrative machinery in the Department for 
survey and research work in the marketing of agricultural produce and for 
collection of Market intelligence and dissemination of Market news through 
the regional broadcasting stations for the benefit of the cultivators. The 
scheme of me State Warehousing Corporation envisages the establishment of 
licensed warehouses at 34 minor market centres to provide licensed ware- 
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housing facilities to co-operative marketing societies and to strengthen the 
bargaining power of the cultivators. During the period from 1956 to March 
1967 as many as 69 Warehouses were opened. 

(2) Co-operation. —In all 14 schemes have been grouped under this head, 
the most important being those relating to (i) Extension of Agricultural Credit, 
(ii) Co-operative Training, Education and Propaganda, (iii) Co-operative 
Farming, (iv) Co-operative Lift Irrigation, (v) Processing Co-operatives other 
than Sugar Factories and Fruit and Vegetable Preservation Co-operatives 
and (vi) Milk Production and Distribution Societies. 

(3) Sarvodaya Development. —The scheme envisages the socio-economic 
and cultural development of the people, particularly those belonging to back¬ 
ward classes, by opening sarvodaya centres among them. 

(4) Industries and Mining.—The scheme envisages organisation of sugar 
factories on a co-operative basis. By the end of March 1967 the Department 
organised 27 co-operative sugar factories. 

(5) Housing. —Activities under this scheme comprise participation in the 
share capital of the Housing Finance Society for making long-term finance 
available to co-operative housing societies, organisation of housing societies 
for Backward Classes, low income group housing societies, subsidised indu¬ 
strial housing scheme etc. The rural housing scheme has been transferred 
to the Zilla Parishads. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

10.73. The growth of co-operative organisations in Maharashtra State is 
a matter of considerable satisfaction. This movement has evolved a hierarchy 
of its own by a gradual process, and though actively assisted by Government at 
various stages, the movement has thrived mostly on the efforts of the people 
themselves. This is a very healthy sign. 

10.74. Regional Offices. —It has been urged that the regional offices should 

be abolished and all work concentrated in the office of the Registrar. The argu¬ 
ment in favour of this suggestion briefly is that the co-operative hierarchy for 

the whole State is a unified whole and four regional officers exercising the 

Registrar’s powers at four different places in four different ways is not conductive 
to uniformity. We are not impressed by this argument. With suitable changes, 
this argument can be advanced against all measures of decentralization. If we 
really desire decentralization we must not allow ourselves to be obsessed by 
a desire for absolute uniformity. Secondly, even if all the work is concentrated 
in the office of the Registrar, it is obvious that he alone cannot dispose of all 
the references from the whole State. He will have to have Joint Registrars 
sharing this work. Thus the risk of different officers making different interpreta¬ 
tions and decisions cannot be avoided. It is also not possible for the Registrar 

and his officers to exercise effective supervision over the 26 districts from the 

Head Office. It is, therefore, very necessary to maintain the regional links 
between the state office and the districts. 
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10.75. Organisation of the Co-operative Department at the District. As 
regards the administrative side of the Co-operative Department, the Department 
has already attempted considerable decentralisation of powers up to the District 
level. The District Deputy Registrars have, in turn, delegated most of their powers 
to their Assistant Registrars. However, as the Assistant Registrars work in the 
offices of the District Deputy Registrars under their close and immediate super¬ 
vision, they are unable to function independently. In the Revenue Department, 
all the revenue powers of the Collector, except those which are specifically 
reserved by him, also vest in the Assistant and Deputy Collectors. The Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors have their offices in their own sub-divisions and they 
exercise these powers independently. It is proposed that a similar arrangement 
may be adopted for the Co-operative Department also ; the District should be 
territorially divided between the two Assistant Registrars who should have their 
own independent offices. It is hoped that this will encourage them to exercise 
their powers independently. While recommending this measure we wish to make 
a clear stipulation that this should not entail the appointment of any additional 
staff; the staff requirements of the Assistant Registrars should be met by internal 
adjustments. Each of these territorial Assistant Registrars should have a Co¬ 
operative Officer and an Assistant Co-operative Officer or an Inspector to assist 
him but the clerical staff should be strictly limited. He must attend to his work 
personally and should spend more of his time in field work than in correspondence 
work. 

10.76. Role of Zilla Parishads in Co-operation .—The co-operative activities 
are mainly commercial in nature, and the internal working of co-operative 
institutions is based on democratic principles. It would not, therefore, be proper 
to place them under the regulatory control of Zilla Parishads. They will have 
to continue to function independently of the Zilla Parishads, but it is vital and 
essential that there should be a proper co-ordination between the two. The 
regulatory functions over the co-operative societies should continue to be with 
the Co-operative Department or the Co-operative Apex Institutions as the case 
may be and only promotional activities should be with the Zilla Parishads. It 
is pointed out to us that this distinction between the role of the Zilla Parishads 
and the role of the Co-operative Department is sometimes lost sight of by Zilla 
Parishads with the result that societies are registered by the Co-operation and 
Industries Officers of the Zilla Parishads without due consideration either of 
their viability or of other principles laid down by the Department. Therefore 
only the promotional functions should vest in the Zilla Parishads and the regula¬ 
tory functions should continue with the Department. If this leads to any adjust¬ 
ment of staff between the two agencies, such adjustments should be made. 

10.77. Panchayat Samiti level .—At the Block level, there is one Co-operative 
Extension Officer working directly under the Block Development Officer. He is at 
present not sufficiently effective. He must be given better guidance and activated. 
It should be his duty to see that the production programmes are properly 
prepared and supplies and credit are arranged for in time through the co-operative 
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channel and activities of the Co-operatives are synchronised with the produc¬ 
tion programme. Since the promotional activities are entrusted to the Zilla 
Parishads, this officer should continue to be with the Panchayat Samitis. 

10.78. Taluka Supervising Unions. —It is pointed out to us that the Taluka 
Supervising Unions are not very effective and that a proposal for withdrawing 
the work of supervision of co-operative societies from these institutions and 
handing it over to an agency at the district level is under the consideration of 
Government. The district agency will consist of the following : 

(a) Chairmen of the District Co-operative Board, the District Co-operative 

Bank and the federal societies of non-agricultural credit societies ; 

(b) Representatives of Taluka Supervising Unions ; and 

(c) The District Deputy Registrar as Member-Secretary. 

The Taluka Supervising Unions, which are registered co-operative societies, will, 
of course, continue to exist. They will function as planning bodies for the 
co-operative movement in the taluka. Being representative bodies of co-operative 
societies, they can also work with a view to solving common difficulties. We 
consider that this arrangement will meet the requirements and needs no comment 
at this stage. 

10.79. Liaison between Village Panchayat and Village Co-operative Society .— 
The most important level of activity would naturally be the village. We have 
already recommended earlier that steps should be taken to nominate the Sarpanch 
of the Village Panchayat as a member of the Village Society without voting 
powers. This is expected to bring about a closer relationship between the two 
village-level institutions. Such a provision is necessary because there is no 
Government official at the village level in the co-operative sector, the secretaries 
of the societies being employees of the societies. 

We have earlier proposed setting up of a non-statutory committee consisting 
of the Village Panchayat Sarpanch and Secretary and the society’s Chairman and 
presided over by the Circle Agricultural Extension Officer. We have also proposed 
that the village production plan be made the basis for preparing the normal credit 
statements. With these provisions, we feel that there will be a proper co-ordina¬ 
tion between the requirements of production and the supply of inputs such as 
credit, seeds, fertilisers etc. 

10.80. Special Co-operative Officers to help development Departments. _ 

Since it is the policy of this State to carry on a large number of development 
activities by co-operative effort, the Co-operative Department comes into close 
contact with other Departments. As the co-operatives are the main instruments 
of implementation of the development schemes, unless they are able to work 
satisfactorily, the economic objectives of the schemes are not likely to be achieved. 
The proper guidance in forming and running the co-operatives therefore becomes 
a matter of very great importance. For this purpose, the Development Depart¬ 
ments desire to create co-operative cells within their own organisations. It is 
preferable that these cells are managed by officers seconded from the Co-operative 
bepartment. These officers should work under the administrative control of the 
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Head of the Department to which they are seconded but for regulatory purposes 
of the Co-operative Act they should continue to be under the control of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

10.81. Co-operative Training to Technical officers. —As the co-operatives are 
becoming more and more the instruments for implementation of departmental 
policies, it has become increasingly important that the departmental officers should 
be well acquainted with the principles and practice of co-operation. It is, there¬ 
fore necessary that the subject of “ Co-operation ” is included in the syllabus 
for the initial departmental training imparted to officers when they join that 
Department. 

Co-operative Officers seconded to work in other Development departments 
cannot be effective unless they have a clear knowledge of the working of those 
Departments. Hence during the first few months of their attachment, such officers 
should be taken round to see the various offices of the Department in question in 
order to familiarise themselves with its working. 

10.82. “ Co-operation ” as a subject in the Agricultural University. —It 
follows from the above observations that study of “ Co-operation ” should receive 
a prominent place in the degree courses in agriculture. One of the subjects 
prescribed by the Universities in this State for the degree of B. Sc. (Agriculture) 
is “ Agricultural Economics ” and co-operation is one of the several topics 
included in this subject. This is obviously incommensurate with the importance 
of “ Co-operation ”. We recommend that the Agricultural University should 
lay greater stress on the study of this subject. A separate paper on the subject 
should be prescribed at an appropriate stage in the degree course in agriculture. 

10.83. The Co-operative Law — The Co-operative law, as it stands today, 
gives rise to a lot of litigation. A very large number of references are made to 
the Registrar’s nominees. The arbitration cases are greatly delayed and the 
present procedure gives rise to a lot of unnecessary work. All this adversely 
affects the efficiency of the co-operative organisations. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that the question of simplifying the procedure and streamlining the laws, 
rules, model by-laws etc., should be examined by Government. 

10.84. Powers of recovery to the Co-operative Officers. —Large amounts due 
to the co-operative institutions have to be recovered and for this purpose Special 
Recovery Officers are appointed in the Revenue Department. As the recovery 
machinery works in isolation from the Co-operative Department, it does not have 
a sense of urgency about these recoveries. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
powers of recovery are given to the officers of the Co-operative Department. 


• • • 
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CHAPTER 11 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I. Role of the State 

11.1. In a planned and mixed economy, the part that the State plays in 
stimulating industrial growth can fall into four parts. It must : 

(/) create an infrastructure throughout the State in accordance with 
a phased long-term plan ; 

(ii) help establish key industries which are essential to the industrial 
development of the State and which private industry is unwilling to 
invest in on its own ; 

(iii) stimulate entrepreneurship amongst the less affluent sectors of the 
population by promoting and assisting small-scale industry ; and 

(tv) regulate and license industry. 

We shall comment on some of these functions. 

11.2. The crucial part played by the Central Government should not 
diminish the responsibility that the State of Maharashtra has in inducing industrial 
growth in the State. The conditions leading to the rapid growth of industries 
in the Bombay/Poona region, at a rate far in excess of anything seen in other 
parts of the country, have, therefore, to be studied, to see what part the State 
can play in helping the less developed areas. 

Some of these conditions which we might collectively term infrastructure 
are as follows : 

(/) A Strong nucleus of industry and entrepreneurship. 

(ii) An abundance of services such as power, water, drainage, housing, 
communications and transport. 

(Hi) A relatively disciplined labour force and good industrial relations. 

(iv) Sources of finance. 

(v) Technical education, particularly at the level of trades and craftsmen. 

11.3. The shortage of basic industries like pig iron, cement and aluminium, 
which provide the raw materials for many other industries, has undoubtedly 
acted as a brake on the rapid industrial development of the State. We feel that 
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it is necessary for the State to look upon the elimination of these shortages as 
one of its main tasks. There are two ways in which it can do this : 

O') Enter into joint sector enterprises as it proposes to do in regard to 
cement factories. 

00 Recognising the fact that entrepreneurs have an understandable 
preference for investments which show reasonably quick returns, provide 
inducements which make such basic industries attractive. Ultimately rapid 
and large scale growth must depend on private entrepreneurship entering 
these fields. These inducements might take the form of subsidised rates 
for power, free or cheap land, exemption from State taxes, etc. The State 
might also be able to prevail on the Centre to give such industries special 
freight rates and tax rebates. Such concessions need not be provided inde¬ 
finitely but only till such time as the industry has had time to establish itself. 

11.4. Entrepreneurial talent is something that needs much encouragement 
in Maharashtra and a special effort has to be made in this direction through the 
proper agencies whose role is discussed later. 

II. State Agencies 

11.5. The ultimate responsibility for the planned development of industry 
in the State lies with the Minister for Industries. At the Secretariat level the 
department of Industries and Labour assists the Minister to discharge this res¬ 
ponsibility through various executive departments and semi-autonomous 
corporations. These are : 

(1) The Directorate of Industries. 

(2) The Directorate of Geology and Mining. 

(3) The Labour Commissioner’s Office. 

(4) Corporations contributing to the development of the infrastructure, 

namely : 

(0 The Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corpora¬ 
tion (MSSIDC). 

07) The Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation (MIDC). 

(iii) The Maharashtra State Electricity Board. 

0’v) The Maharashtra State Electricity Board. 

(v) The Maharashtra State Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
One of the important building blocks needed to form this infrastructure 
falls outside the purview of the Minister of Industries, namely, the Directorate 
of Technical Education. 

A brief description of the agencies mentioned above is given in the following 
paragraphs: 


(1) The Industries and Labour Department 

11.6. The Industries and Labour Department of the Secretariat deals with 
the subject of Industry as well as certain other subjects, namely, labour, geology 
and mining, electricity, printing and stationery and textiles. The main activities 
H 4827—12a 
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dealt with in the Department under the head “ Industry ” relate to the establish¬ 
ment of large and medium scale industries, assistance to small scale and cottage 
industries, establishment of industrial estates, control of raw materials required 
by industries, issue of essentiality certificates, export promotion, etc. The Stores 
Purchase Organisation, which is a part of the Directorate of Industries, as well 
as the enforcement of weights and measures, an activity assigned to that 
Directorate, are also subjects dealt with in the Industry section of the Secretariat 
Department. The Industries Commissioner who is the head of the Directorate 
of Industries, is ex-officio Additional Secretary in the Industries and Labour 
Department. 

(2) The Directorate of Industries 

11.7. The Directorate of Industries is headed by the Industries Com¬ 
missioner, who is also designated as Director of Industries for statutory purposes. 
At the head office he is assisted by three Joint Directors in charge of the three 
main sections dealing with raw materials, rural projects and development 
engineering, eight Deputy Directors and eight Assistant Directors of Industries. 
The Regional organisation of the Department follows the pattern of Revenue 
Divisions. There is a Deputy Director each in charge of the Bombay, Poona 
and Nagpur Divisions and an Assistant Director in charge of the Aurangabad 
Division. The Collector in each district is the ex-officio Deputy Commissioner 
for Industries. He is assisted by an Industries Officer and a number of Industries 
Inspectors. The Regional Deputy Directors and Assistant Director also render 
technical assistance to the Collectors. The Department has under its control 
the Industrial Chemist’s Laboratories at Bombay and Poona, the Small Industries 
Research Institute, Poona, the Textile Institute, Nagpur, Weights and Measures 
Standards Laboratory, Bombay, and the Chitali Distillery. 

(3) The Directorate of Geology and Mining 

11.8. The Director of Geology and Mining, who has his head office at 
Nagpur, is assisted by a Joint Director and a Senior Geologist. The field staff 
of the Directorate comprises two sections : 

(i) the Geological Prospecting and Inspectorate section which consists 
of six Geologists and ten Assistant Geologists and carries out intensive 
surveys and prospecting work as also the inspection of mines, and (ii) the 
Drilling section. There is also an investigation section at the Headquarters 
which carries out analysis of samples and other laboratory work. 

(4) The Commissioner of Labour 

11.9. The Commissioner of Labour is the head of the Labour Department 
which administers the laws relating to industrial employment, employer-labour 
relations and labour welfare. He is concerned with the investigation and 
settlement of industrial disputes by negotiation, conciliation and adjudication, 
and his duties include the prevention of illegal strikes and lock-outs, relief to 
workmen in the matter of lay-off and retrenchment and the implementation of 
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labour legislation such as the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Minimum 
wages Act, 1948, etc. He is assisted at headquarters by three Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of Labour and four Assistant Commissioners of Labour. One of the 
Deputy Commissioners at headquarters supervises the work of the Department 
in the Bombay and Poona Divisions, while there is a Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour stationed at Nagpur in charge of the field staff of the Department in 
Vidarbha and Marathwada. The two Deputy Commissioners are assisted by 
Assistant Commissioners, Labour Officers, Inspectors of Shops and Establishments 
and other staff. 

11.10. Under the administrative control of the Commissioner of Labour are 
the Factory Department, with the Chief Inspector of Factories at its head and 
the Steam Boilers Department under the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances. The Chief Inspector of Factories is assisted by three Deputy 
Chief Inspectors of Factories stationed at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and 
a number of Senior and Junior Inspectors of Factories, Inspectors of Notified 
Factories and other inspectorial staff. The Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Smoke Nuisances has his headquarters at Bombay and is assisted by 
a Senior Inspector at Nagpur and Inspectors at Bombay and Sholapur. The 
Commissioner of Labour is also the Director of Employment and is in charge 
of the Employment Exchange organisation in the State. 

(5) Corporations Contributing to the Development of the 
Infrastructure 

11.11. The Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation .— 
The Corporation is a joint stock company entirely financed by Government. 
It was set up in 1962. The objects of the Corporation as set out in its 
Memorandum of Association are very wide and include assistance to small scale 
industries by way of supply of raw materials, supply of machinery and equipment 
on hire-purchase basis, participation in the equity capital of small industrial 
concerns and marketing of the quality marked products manufactured by small 
scale industries in the State. 

11.12. The Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation. —The Corpora¬ 
tion has been set up under the Maharashtra Industrial Development Act, 1961. 
The activities of the Corporation include the establishment and management of 
industrial estates at places selected by the State Government, development of 
areas with industrial potential and making them available to industrial under¬ 
takings, grant of loans to industries to enable them to move into industrial 
estates or areas, etc. 

11.13. Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. —The Corporation provides 
finance to medium and small-scale industries in the State. Its capital raised in 
the form of shares is contributed to by the State Government, the Reserve Bank 
of India and certain specified financial institutions, some of the shares being 
available to the members of the public. It extends accommodation to concerns 
engaged in certain specified activities in the form of guarantee to loans raised 
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by them from other sources or to deferred payments for capital goods purchased 
by them, underwriting of shares and debentures, grant of loans up to certain 
limits, etc. It is also authorised to raise funds by borrowing, accepting deposits, 
etc. The general supervision, direction and management of the affairs of the 
Corporation are vested in a Board of Directors, comprising chiefly the nominees 
of the State Government, the Reserve Bank of India and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India, The Board is assisted by an Executive Committee of five 
Directors and by a Managing Director appointed by the State Government in 
consultation with the Board. It has its head office in Bombay and Branch 
Offices at Nagpur, Aurangabad, Miraj and Panaji (Goa). 

11.14. Maharashtra State Electricity Board. —The Maharashtra State Electri¬ 
city Board has been constituted for the purpose of promoting the co-ordinated 
development of the generation, supply and distribution of electricity within the 
State, with particular reference to such development in areas not already served 
or adequately served by any licensee. The Board exercises a certain amount 
of control over existing licensees in the ’ interests of co-ordination and economy 
and is authorised to run its own generating plants and transmission systems. 
Though it is required to work on commercial lines, the Board is guided more by 
the public interest than by the profit motive in the fixation of the rates it 
charges. A body corporate with perpetual succession, the Board consists of seven 
members appointed by the State Government, including a whole-time Chairman, 
a whole-time Accounts Member and a whole-lime Technical Member. The 
headquarters office of the Board has three main Departments, under the Secretary, 
the Chief Engineer and the Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer. The 
field organisation is divided into circles, divisions and sub-divisions. 

11.15. The Maharashtra State Khadi and Village Industries Board. —The 
Board is concerned with the encouragement, organisation, development and 
regulaltion of Khadi and Village Industries in the State. The Village Industries 
include sericulture, bee-keeping, palm gur, soap manufacturing, hand pounding 
of rice, pottery, leather work, carpentry, blacksmithy, etc. The Board also acts 
as an agent of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission in the execution 
of projects undertaken by the latter and in the disbursement of loans, subsidies 
and grants. The Board consists of sixteen members appointed by the State 
Government and works through an Executive Officer. While the head office 
of the Board is at Bombay, it has divisional offices at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad and a district office in each of the 26 districts. 

11.16. Below we will consider and make suggestions regarding the objectives, 
organisation and working of some of the departments and agencies mentioned 
above. 


III. The Secretariat Department of Industries and Labour 

11.17. Objectives.— The primary objective of this department in so far as 
it concerns industries is to lay down industrial policy for the State and to 
implement it. This means drawing up long-term plans for the State, taking into 
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account social and economic considerations, with special attention to the less 
developed areas, and then ensuring that these plans are adhered to as closely as 
possible. Both the planning and the implementation will entail the following 
tasks : 

(1) To decide what infrastructure agencies and executive departments 
are necessary, define their tasks, bring them to life, provide them with staff, 
delegate responsibilities and authorities to them, institute systems and controls, 
and periodically review their performance to ensure that they are serving 
the needs for which they were created. If the need disappears, then the 
agency should be wound up ; alternatively, one or more agencies may be 
merged if experience shows that this is desirable. 

(2) To draw up long-term plans in close consultation with the Planning 
Commission, Central Government Departments concerned, associations of 
industrialists, both large and small scale, municipal corporations and other 
departments of the State Government. These plans need to be phased into 
yearly plans with clearly defined targets. 

After these plans have been drawn up, they must be continually reviewed, the 
progress assessed and modifications made in the light of changing circumstances. 
If, for instance as the plans progress, a shortage of skilled tradesmen becomes 
a bottleneck, then increased emphasis must be given to technical education. It 
is also essential to facilitate the implementation of the plans by fixing priorities 
in the light of available resources and by co-ordinating the activities of the 
various agencies concerned with industrial development. 

11.18. Organization .—For the second task which is a specialised and 
technical one, we feel that the Secretariat department of Industries and Labour 
is inadequately equipped. We suggest, therefore, that the Secretary be given 
a Planning and Liaison Wing directly responsible to him. The Wing should 
consist of specialists with wide experience in industry and specialised tranining 
in industrial planning. The consultation and liaison required by the plans should 
be assigned to this Wing. To become effective, it is essential that none of the 
routine work of the Secretariat comes to this Wing and that its officers are 
regarded as specialists and essentially non-transferable, at least in the short term. 

11.19. The Secretary himself must be a senior administrative officer 
with a flair for industry. As his policy and approach to industrial development 
would often need several years to bear fruit, we feel that unlike other officers of 
the Secretariat, an Industries Secretary should be allowed to stay in his job at 
least 5 to 7 years. Besides the Secretary, technical officers and a few I. A. S. 
officers should also be retained in their jobs in the department long enough to 
enable them to make an effective contribution. The Central Government has 
already adopted this policy in regard to senior officers in the departments dealing 
with industrial development. 

11.20. It would be worthwhile for the Secretary and his senior officers to 
broaden their background by visits to industrial areas outside Bombay and even 
i n foreign countries. In short, an industrially oriented cadre should be developed 
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and once built, continuity maintained by long-term appointments. Courses 
at institutions such as the Indian Institutes of Management, Administrative Staff 
College and brief attachments to the better run private sector enterprises would 
he beneficial. 

11.21. Working .—The Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, should 
confine himself to three main tasks in regard to industries : 

(1) Help formulate the policy within which the various infrastructural 
and regulatory agencies responsible to him shall operate, and review and 
assess their programmes and performance periodically. 

(2) Get the plans made by his Planning and Liaison Wing approved 
by Government. 

(3) Co-ordinate within the Secretariat, activities outside the Industries 
and Labour Department which impinge on the implementation of these 
plans. 

He should, even more than is the case today, leave the implementation of 
the policy to the executive agencies. He may, for instance, decide that in order 
to stimulate industrial growth in the less developed parts of the State, Govern¬ 
ment will subsidies power for industries prepared to operate in these areas. 
He can, with the approval of the Minister, lay down the total amount of the 
subsidy and the guiding principles on which it can be given. The disbursement 
of this subsidy should then be left entirely to one of the executive departments 
which has a closer knowledge in the field. 

IV. The Director of Industries 

11.22. Present objectives .—The objectives and tasks of this Directorate 
today are : 

(0 To register small scale industry. 

(ii) To promote and assist large scale industry. 

(Hi) To obtain allotments of raw materials for the State from the Centre. 

0'v) To promote and assist small scale industry with finance, technical 
know-how, quality marking schemes, test laboratories, hire-purchase 
schemes, etc. 

(v) To promote and develop co-operative industrial estates. 

(vi) To promote and assist village industry. 

(vh) To run the State-owned Chitali Distillery. 

(vii'O To administer the Central Stores Purchase Organisation and the 
Quality Marking Scheme. 

0 ix ) To administer the Weights and Measures Act. 

It will be seen that the activities of the Directorate embrace a wide variety 
of functions regulatory, promotional, assistance and administration over an area 
as large and as diverse as the State of Maharashtra. This has led to a situation 
where the Commissioner has to serve on 90 Committees and has 14 officers 
reporting directly to him. This is too heavy a burden for the ablest executive 
to discharge with full justice. There is, likewise, an overlapping of functions 
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with other agencies such as the Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation 
and the Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Corporation. 

11.23. Proposed objectives. —The Directorate should, we feel, ultimately 
confine itself to carrying out those executive functions which the Directorate, 
by virtue of its relationship with the Central and State Governments, is best 
suited to perform. In this connection we have considered the question whether 
the Central Stores Purchasing Organisation and the administration of the Weights 
and Measures Act should not be taken out of the Directorate of Industries and 
made into independent Directorates with powers sufficient to allow them to 
operate independently and reporting to Government through the Secretary of the 
Industries and Labour Department. We consider that logically these two 
functions are distinct from those related to the direct promotion of industries 
and if separated would offer considerable relief to the Director of Industries 
who could then concentrate on his primary tasks. We do not, however, recom¬ 
mend their separation at this stage, as there are the following practical 
advantages in retaining these functions in the Directorate for some time : 

(0 There is better implementation of Government’s policy of assisting 
small scale industries through purchase of their products at preferential 
rates ; and 

(//) There is economy in field organisation, as the work relating to 
promotion of industries is combined with the inspection of weights and 
measures at the district level. It is only at the divisional level and at head¬ 
quarters that there are some inspectors exclusively for promotion of indus¬ 
tries or stores purchase. 

11.24. We have examined the extent to which the Directorate of Industries 
could transfer some of its present functions relating to the development of small 
scale, cottage and village industries to other bodies. The Maharashtra Small 
Scale Industries Development Corporation set up by the State Government has 
recently started its activities to assist small scale industries. Though the objects 
of the Corporation are wide and its functions are expected to grow in the light 
of requirements, its role has so far been limited to the performance of certain 
specific trading functions for which it is specially equipped. The most important 
of its functions are related to the distribution and storage of raw materials 
required by small scale industries. We consider that the primary responsibility 
for the development of small scale industries should continue to remain with 
the Director of Industries who has the necessary field staff for the purpose. The 
development of cottage and village industries should, however, be left to the 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board and Zilla Parishads. 

Organizational Changes 

11.25. Separate divisions for large and small-scale industries. —As its needs 
and problems tend to be different from those of small-scale industry, it is logical 
to create a separate section for dealing with large-scale industry and the large 
scale entrepreneur. Apart from the provision of land, power and water, large 
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scale industry looks to the State Government to promote its case for licensing, 
scarce raw materials, etc. with the Central Government. Maintaining existing 
industries in a healthy state is just as important as helping to create new ones 
and needs full time Government attention. The problems of small-scale industry 
for which the State has assumed a much greater responsibility are more diverse. 
Here again, a distinction should be drawn between industries which merely 
require permission to go ahead such as licences, permits etc. and those which 
require assistance in one form or another, such as finance, technical know-how, 
marketing assistance, etc. 

11.26. Facilitating issues of licences and permits .—One of the main sources 
of frustration faced by the industrialists, both large and small, is the multitude 
of licences, permits, no objection certificates, etc., required for maintaining, 
expanding or starting an industry and the delays in obtaining them. To avoid 
this, we suggest two things : 

(1) Review of licences and procedure .—First the State should con¬ 
tinuously review whether any of these controls are still necessary and, if 
they are, whether experience has shown that the procedures could be simpli¬ 
fied. Where possible, the State Government should use its good offices in 
ensuring that a similar review of the controls and procedures laid down by 
the Central Government is carried out. 

(2) Centralised contact with the entrepreneur .—In spite of this, controls 
clearly cannot be eliminated altogether and the State must ensure that the 
problems of complying with them do not act, the way they tend to do 
today, as a deterrent to the enlerpreneur. Steps must, therefore, be taken to 
provide, as far as possible, a centralised service with the object of making 
the task of obtaining the necessary permits and licences less arduous and 
quicker. 

11.27. The manner in which a small entrepreneur is dealt with when he 
approaches a large scale private sector company with a request for, say, technical 
help and financial assistance in setting up a factory to make, for instance, tins, 
might serve to illustrate the desired approach. The entrepreneur would be asked 
to discuss his proposition with the officer of the department most concerned—in 
this case it might be the buying section. This officer would then himself clear 
the technical, financial and other aspects of the scheme with the various specialist 
sections of his company or if a particularly complex point arose, would take the 
entrepreneur along with him to these sections. The officer would thus act as 
the centralised contact with the company and not merely deal with his own part 
of the proposition and send the entrepreneur round to fend for himself in regard 
to the other parts. 

11.28. We recommend that the Directorate of Industries, being the Govern¬ 
ment department most concerned with industrial development, should attempt 
to deal with the entrepreneur in much the same way by creating a focal point 
which deals with all the internal co-ordination and contacts and instead of leaving 
it to the outsider. A section consisting of specialist officers conversant with. 
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say, municipal policies and licences, the factory or explosive inspectorate’s 
regulations, etc., might be one solution. These officers could, if practicable, be 
drawn from the staff of the licensing bodies. Their tasks would be to provide 
the application forms and advise the industrialists on compliance with regulations. 
In so far as certain decisions have to be taken by authorities located outside the 
Directorate of Industries, the role of the officers posted in the Directorate will be 
limited to making available the necessary information regarding regulations, 
procedures and forms prescribed, securing clarifications and otherwise facilitating 
the task of the entrepreneur so that there is ready compliance and necessary 
decisions are taken expeditiously. As many of these decisions are required to 
be taken on merits having regard to overall policies, it would not be possible 
for the Directorate of Industries to exercise authority on their behalf. Even so, 
the Directorate could perform a limited but useful function which would be of 
considerable assistance to industry, especially to the new entrepreneurs of small 
means. The functions of this section could be developed in the light of 
experience so that day-to-day decisions which do not require reference to higher 
authorities in the agencies outside the Directorate could be taken with the help 
of the junior officers of those agencies posted in the Directorate. 

11.29. Promotional staff for small-scale industries. —At present the field staff 
of the Weights and Measures Enforcement Section is used to carry out the 
Directorate’s promotional work outside Bombay. The promotion of industries, 
however, requires specialised training, technical skills and initiative. Combining 
this work with law-enforcement activities cannot achieve the best results and 
a separate cadre of suitably qualified and trained officers is required. A beginning 
has already been made in this direction by appointing two special Inspectors 
for promotion of industries at each of the divisional offices. At the headquarters, 
there are about 40 Inspectors for special functions relating to raw materials, 
loans to small scale industries, commercial intelligence, stores purchase and 
quality marking. We consider that this process should be extended to the 
districts wherever this can be done without creating additional staff. 

11.30. Publicity and public relations. —Both these aspects of the Directorate's 
work need support and strengthening both in Bombay and in the mofussil 
areas : 

(1) Publicity. —Increased publicity through newspapers, technical and 
trade journals, polytechnics, etc., should be given to : 

(/) The assistance that the Directorate can give to industry. Several 
entrepreneurs are unaware of the M. I. D. C. or the Directorate’s quality 
marking facilities. 

(«) The Government’s plans and industrial policy. Plans regarding 
the development of the industrial infrastructure especially need to be 
given wide publicity, as on this depends the long-term plans of entrepre¬ 
neurs. For instance, if the industrial water requirements for Bombay 
City had been estimated and the measures taken to meet it publicised, 
industrialists operating in the city could have commented on the adequacy 
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of these measures and would have shaped their manufacturing plans 
accordingly. The present situation faced by the city, namely, chronic 
water shortages curtailing production, might have been avoided. 

(iii) Statistical information collected by the Directorate and other 
Government departments regarding the requirements or availability of 
raw materials, semi-processed materials and services, potential markets, 
etc. The Directorate of Industries has a mass of valuable data which is 
scattered in the files of different sections, which if properly compiled 
and tabulated could be of immense use to industry. 

To carry out these tasks an officer reporting directly to the Director/ 
Commissioner of Industries is recommended. 

(2) Public relations .—We recommend that the Directorate appoints 
officers in each of its regional centres whose main task should be to maintain 
contact with small scale entrepreneurs. These officers should be able to give 
advice to entrepreneurs on investment opportunities and listen to entre¬ 
preneurs’ industrial problems and make periodic reports to the Director. 
Any projects which require detailed investigation could be referred to the 
Maharashtra Investment Centre. These officers would also serve a useful 
purpose in screening applications for registration and Government 
assistance. 

For large-scale industries, an officer in Bombay would be sufficient and this 
work could be entrusted to the Deputy Director of Industries looking after large- 
scale industries in the Directorate. 

11.31. Proposed organisation .—The organisation of the Directorate of 
Industries we have suggested in the foregoing paragraphs would broadly com¬ 
prise six main sections, one each for large-scale industry, small-scale industry, 
administration and accounts, raw materials, stores purchase, and weights and 
measures. There would also be arrangements for publicity to the activities of 
the Directorate, public relations and for the compilation of statistical information 
as discussed in paragraph 11.30. 

11.32. Changes in procedure and personnel .—The Directorate of Industries 
is being run in much the same way as other administrative Government depart¬ 
ments in regard to its rules, regulations, and delegation of authority. Regulating 
and promoting industry, we submit, involve a number of specialised tasks calling 
for a variety of skills—economic, technological and administrative,—and rules may 
need to be modified to ensure that these skills are fully utilised. Procedures 
and regulations must thus be carefully examined to see whether they are curbing 
initiative and fostering delays. 

11.33. Delegation of authority and checks.—The Directorate would find it 
beneficial to examine the checks and counter-checks and levels of authority it has 
laid down to see whether work cannot be expedited. A typical case is the 
procedure for the issue of an essentiality certificate which requires 18 separate 
operations and involves 11 employees of the Directorate. Increased delegation 
with occasional thorough spot checks by a senior and experienced officer together 
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with an O and M analysis could show great economies in time, work and 
paper. 

The need and techniques for delegation cannot be left entirely to the indivi¬ 
dual to understand and develop, and a certain amount of instruction and training 
may be required. 

11.34. Establishment .—As controls increase and industries develop, the 
administrative work of the Directorate will also increase. If due allowance is 
not made for this by improving the internal working and, to the extent necessary, 
by increasing establishment, delays may well take place, the effect of which on 
the economy of the State and the State’s revenue could easily over-shadow any 
economies in salary payments. There is need, therefore, of a systematic study 
of the workloads and the staff required to meet them. 

11.35. Training and selection .—In order to develop the various skills men¬ 
tioned above, the selection and training of the Directorate’s officers need to be 
more specialised in the field of industry. For instance, an officer in the Regional 
Directorate must be fully familiar with the following—the mineral, marine, forest, 
agricultural resources of the area, the State’s industrial plans for the area, the 
markets and market potentials, and the availability of finance and skilled man¬ 
power. He must also be aware of the problems of promoting, starting and 
running various types of industry in his area, and make practicable suggestions 
for overcoming them. This training to a large extent can be provided by 
periodic training courses in the Directorate as also in the more efficient of the 
existing small-scale industries. 

11.36. Functions of senior officers .—-We expect that, if implemented, these 
measures will reduce the routine workload of the senior officers of the Directorate, 
particularly the Commissioner, and thus release them for the more important 
tasks which only they can really effectively carry out. These tasks are : 

(0 Contacts with Central Government agencies such as the Licensing 
Committee, the Directorate General of Technical Development, the Power 
and Water Commission, etc., to ensure that Maharashtra’s claims for 
industries and services are given full support. 

(f7) Contacts with Industry, Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations 
both within and outside the State and even outside the country, in order 
to understand their problems and persuade entrepreneurs to invest in 
the State. 

(/if) Liaison with the heads of the infrastructural agencies. 

(iv) A periodic review of the organisation and scope of the Directorate 
as industrialisation proceeds, to see that it is being used to the best possible 
effect. For instance, it may well be that as the under-developed areas begin 
to industrialise, the Regional Directorates may need to be strengthened and 
controls progressively decentralised. As the need for controls and licences 
diminshes, other problems such as stimulation of export markets, protec¬ 
tion of consumer interests, quality control measures, etc., require more 
urgent attention. 
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V. The Directorate of Geology and Mining 

*11.37. The functions of the Directorate of Geology and Mining may be 
broadly classified into two groups : 

(a) mineral exploration, and 
{b) mineral administration. 

We will examine here the working of the Department in relation to mineral 
exploration. Its working relating to mineral administration will be referred to 
at a subsequent place. 

*11.38. Mineral exploration. —Surveys of those areas and minerals within 
the State which the Geological Survey of India (GSI) cannot undertake and which, 
in the opinion of the State, need attention are undertaken by this Directorate. 
The Committee understands that the respective roles of the Geological Survey 
of India and the State Departments of Geology and Mining were discussed at 
a recent conference of Directors of State Departments convened by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and a clear policy decision was taken that the State Department 
should go ahead with the exploratory work relating to all minerals in the State. 

The Directorate of Geology and Mining has made considerable progress 
in prospecting of mineral deposits such as coal, iron ore, copper, limestone, 
bauxite, etc. The prospecting and proving of minerals is carried out under a plan 
prepared in consultation with the Industries Secretariat and the Geological Survey 
of India. The plan basically attempts to evaluate only those ore deposits the 
existence of which is known and which are being exploited in other parts of 
Ihe country. 

The Directorate’s responsibility stops at the stage of assessing the quantity 
and quality of a mineral deposit and further development work up to the stage 
of an operating mine and processing plant is left to the entrepreneur. 

We suggest that : 

(1) The prospecting plan should be prepared in close consultation with 
private and public sector industries so that the Directorate’s work is restrict¬ 
ed to minerals which are likely to be exploited by industry. There will, of 
course, be some general exploratory work but emphasis, in the first place, 
should be upon prospecting of minerals and ores for which there is an 
immediate demand. 

(2) The Directorate should maintain up-to-date statistics of the current 
and potential use of minerals by industries within and outside the State 
and should investigate the State’s resources of such ores. 

(3) The Directorate should assume responsibility not merely for pros¬ 
pecting and proving deposits, but also for promoting them to the stage where 
they become a marketable material. This it can do by producing com¬ 
prehensive project reports for any promising materials, suggesting subsidies 
fe.g., power, freight, tax exemption, etc.) and other concessions which may 
be needed only temporarily, to attract entrepreneurs and to put the industry 

* Substituted for paras 37 and 38 of the Interim Report on Industrial Development. 
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on its feet. The Directorate should then promote such schemes with 
private entrepreneurs or Government. If the technical aspect of these 
projects requires specialised knowledge, the services of experts from industry. 
Central Government agencies and laboratories, firms of consultants, etc., 
should be hired. 

11.39. Organisation .—In order to do this market-oriented planning of 
mineral resources and the promotion of mineral-based industries referred to 
earlier, the Directorate should, we feel, be provided with its own planning and 
development wing, instead of burdening the Directorate of Industries with this 
task. The public relations work required to ensure that project reports are 
continuously brought to the attention of prospective entrepreneurs, both in the 
public and the private sector, could well be entrusted to this wing. It must be 
emphasised that to do all this work properly requires trained and experienced 
staff which must be kept entirely separate from the routine administrative work 
of: the section. 

In short, we suggest that the Directorate assumes responsibility for pros¬ 
pecting, promoting and developing the State’s mineral resources without recourse 
to other Government departments. 

A suitable organisation chart could be— 

Dilector 

I 

Deputy Director 


Field Staff Assay and Assessment Planning, Promotion Leases, Licences 
(Investigation Section. and Development. Administration, 

and Inspection). | J etc. 

Test Laboratories. Public Relations, 

Statistics, etc. 

11.40. Staffing .—Here again, we emphasise the need not only to develop 
a specialist cadre with wide practical experience of prospecting minerals and 
their exploitation, but also to ensure terms of appointment, long enough for 
officers to see the results of their work. 

VI. Infrastructural Agencies 

11.41. Having covered the planning, co-ordination and regulation aspects of 
industrial development, we shall comment briefly on some of the organisations 
which are responsible for creating the industrial infrastructure or promoting 
industry. 

A. The Maharashtra Small Scale Industries 
Development Corporation 

11.42. Present objectives .—Though the objectives of this Corporation, as 
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mentioned in the articles of association, embrace all aspects of assistance and 
promotion of small scale industries, all the promotional work is done at present 
by the Directorate of Industries. As the Corporation will require time to develop 
an effective field staff, we suggest that promotional work should, for the time 
being, be handled by the Directorate of Industries. The Corporation could, 
however, take over following functions in the near future in regard to small- 
scale industries : 

(/) Distribution of all scarce raw materials. 

(//) Administration of the machinery hire-purchase schemes. 

The recent decision to use the branch organisation of the State Bank of India 
to advance small loans is a step in the right direction. In order to provide 
adequate funds particularly for the technically-trained entrepreneur, we strongly 
recommend that the State should further consider expanding the system of lending 
through banks on a suitable guarantee by Government. When the field organisa¬ 
tion of the MSSIDC develops, it could assist the State Bank in processing these 
loans but, for the time being, the Directorate’s services could be used. 

11.43. Marketing assistance .—One of the main reasons for the slow growth 
of the small scale sector is its lack of marketing organisation. Very little appears 
to have been done so far, at Government level, to overcome this handicap, 
apart from the purchases made by the Central Stores Purchase Organisation. We 
recommend that providing marketing assistance to the small scale industry be 
entrusted to the MSSIDC which should look upon this as one of its most urgent 
tasks. The assistance the Corporation can provide could take many forms 
such as : 

(7) Providing well-appointed show-rooms in all the major towns both 
within and outside the State which would act as contacts between the 
purchasers and the producers. These show-rooms could serve two 
purposes—they could be used to display manufactured items which 
industrialists need and which small scale manufacturers may be 
able to supply. This would be particularly useful for such things 
as spare parts for machines. The showrooms could also be used to 
display objects of general use which small scale industries can 
supply, e.g. toys, furniture, tools, etc. 

07) Circulating to prospective buyers catalogues and price lists of the 
various products on behalf of the industry. 

(iff) Carrying out surveys of market requirements, both current and 
future. One way of doing this which has, in the past, shown 
excellent results is for a well-trained officer to go to various industrial 
establishments and, after examining their machines and other 
plant in detail, suggest to the establishment which parts of the 
machine or operations could be advantageously contracted out to 
small scale industries 

It is very important for the success of this method that the officer 
imposes an impartial and strict quality control over the products made 
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by the small scale industrialists and also ensures that they are promptly 
paid for when accepted. 

In order to give effect to these measures, the Corporation should 
set up a market advisory service in the four divisions of the State with 
members drawn from industry and experienced in selling and advertising 
such products. While its own regional organisation is being developed, 
the Corporation would need to call upon the field staff of the Directorate. 

11.44. Subsidies to the Corporation.—The Corporation may, when required, 
receive a subsidy from Government to fulfil functions for which fees cannot be 
charged ; but as it develops the revenues it receives from its loans, commissions on 
sales of scarce raw materials, rentals on industrial estates and show-rooms, charges 
for technical services, it could, in course of time, become a self-sufficient institution. 

B. The Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation 

11.45. The success of this recently constituted body in the speedy develop¬ 
ment of industrial estate is a good measure of what a semi-autonomous Corpo¬ 
ration can do when handled with energy and soundness. It would have been 
difficult for a Government department with its rigid rules and procedures to 
display the flexibility, speed and grasp of business principles that such a task 
needs. 

As this is basically an organisation concerned with construction and develop¬ 
ment, we feel that the running of an industrial estate after its completion should 
not be one of its duties. So doing, we feel, would tend to blunt its development 
and creative edge. The Corporation would, however, continue to be in charge 
of industrial estates until the estates got fully developed in all respects. They 
could, thereafter, be left to the care of the local authority concerned. 

11.46. Co-operative Industrial Estates. —With a few exceptions, co-operative 
industrial estates have not been developing well. This is partly due to lack of 
funds and partly to their unsuitable locations. 

We suggest that the MIDC be asked to set aside a small part of its industrial 
estates for development as a co-operative estate wherever there is such a demand. 
The provision of services such as roads, power, drainage, water, etc. from the 
estates to the co-operative would be relatively inexpensive and could be done by 
the MIDC out of its funds. If, however, for some reasons the Government 
decides to establish co-operative estates outside the MIDC areas, the MIDC 
could, when required, act as an agency for building sheds and providing services, 
but the cost o; these should not be a charge on the MIDC. 

11.47. Selling Land in Industrial Estates. —Rules for the sale or lease of land 
in new industrial areas to large scale industry should be liberal enough to meet 
their long-term requirement for expansion. 

VII. General 

A. Boards and Staffing of Autonomous Corporations 

11.48. The widest experience of running an industry and its problems of 
H 4827—13 
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administration, financing, buying, processing, selling, etc. lies in the private sector. 
It would be clearly beneficial, therefore, if the Boards of Corporations created 
by the State to assist industry such as the MSS1DC, M1DC were, in consonance 
with the principle adopted by the Government of India, to include people from 
the public sector and private industry. 

Likewise, in recruiting staff and managers for these Corporations, transfers 
from other administrative departments of Government, unless the personnel avail¬ 
able there is especially qualified, should be avoided and vancancies filled, as far as 
possible, by people possessing a background of specialised industrial experience. 

B. Directorate of Technical Education 
11.49. Industrial growth in Maharashtra today is unquestionably being 
hampered by the lack of skilled craftsmen and tradesmen. There are three 
reasons for this : 

(0 The programme of building industrial training institutes (ITIs) is 
behind schedule, though adequate funds have been provided. 

(fi) There is lack of suitable institutes for turning out the more skilled 
and specialist craftsmen. 

(hi) There is insufficient knowledge about current and future needs for 
craftsmen. 

We suggest, therefore, that : 

(1) The Government gives high priority to providing the engineering 
staff required to build the ITIs preferably by increasing recruitment 
to the PWD or, if not, by letting the Directorate hire engineers to 
do the job themselves. 

(2) The ITIs produce a craftsman with basic engineering skills whereas 
industry often needs people with more specialised experience. 
It will be possible for industry and Government to co-operate in 
the building and staffing of training workshops near industrial areas 
where such skills could be imparted. The various Chambers of 
Commerce and engineering associations should be approached in 
this matter. 

(3) A comprehensive survey of industries’ current and future require¬ 
ments of tradesmen has yet to be carried out. This task requires 
close and continuous contact with industrial undertakings, both 
large and small, all over the State and should be a part of the 
Directorate’s normal work. 

We suggest, therefore, that the Directorate of Technical Education 
appoints a field staff of, say, 3 or 4 people to carry out this survey. It is 
further necessary to deal with specific cases of disparity between the needs of 
industry for particular types of craftsmen and the training facilities available 
at the Institutes run by the Director of Technical Education. The Committee 
consider that much of the disparity could be reduced if there were local 
Advisory Committees for all such Institutes, who kept themselves in constant 
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touch with the requirements of the surrounding areas and suggested suitable 
changes in the courses from time to time. 

(4) There is need for establishing hostels in Bombay to house apprentices 
who are required to be trained by private industries under the recent 
legislation which has made it compulsory for industries to 
organise such training. For want of housing facilities candidates 
from rural areas find it extremely difficult to avail themselves of 
the opportunities for training. Such hostels would, therefore, be 
of great help to the rural candidates. The hostels should be 
provided with adequate playgrounds and provision might also be 
made for a few class-rooms so that if any class-room instruction 
has to be imparted, it could be organized without much 
inconvenience to the apprentices. 


• • • 


H 4827—13a 




CHAPTER 12 


PROBLEMS OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Introductory 

12.1. Urban development, in the sense of provision of basic services and 
amenities and the regulation of urban growth, is primarily the responsibility of 
Municipal administrations. The administrative machinery of Government for 
dealing with the problems of urban development consists mainly of the Directorate 
of Town Planning and Valuation under the Urban Development and Public 
Health Department, the Public Health Engineering Circles of the Irrigation and 
Power Department and Statutory Housing Boards. A brief outline of the 
organisation and functions of these bodies is given below. 

12.2. (a) Town Planning and Valuation Department .—This Department deals 
with both town planning and valuation of real property. The Director of Town 
Planning is the Head of the Department, with head-quarters at Poona. There is a 
branch office at Bombay under a Deputy Director and a branch office at Kolhapur, 
Jalgaon, Aurangabad, Amravati and Nagpur each under an Assistant Director 
and offices at Kalyan and Sholapur each under a Town Planner. There are also 
4 Special Land Acquisition Officers at Bombay and Poona to deal with land 
acquisition work. 

Under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, it is obligatory for every urban 
local authority to prepare a development plan for the entire area within its 
jurisdiction. As, however, most of the local authorities have no technical staff of 
their own to prepare the development plans, the work is undertaken by the Town 
Planning and Valuation Department on an agency basis. The main functions of 
this Department so far as Town Planning is concerned relate to advising and 
assisting the Municipalities in the preparation of Development Plans and Town 
Planning Schemes including improvement. Extension and Slum Clearance 
Schemes under the Municipal Acts. The Department also advises Government on 
all matters regarding Town and Country Planning, prepares type designs for the 
housing of the middle and poorer classes including Harijans and scrutinises mis¬ 
cellaneous building permission cases and layouts and recommends suitable building 
regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

(b) Public Health Engineering Organisation .—The Public Health Engineering 
Organisation comprises four public health engineering circles, with 21 divisions 
and 86 sub-divisions under them. This organisation executes and maintains 
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water supply and drainage works in certain areas and assists the Municipalities 
in carrying out water supply and drainage schemes. The functions of the organisa¬ 
tion cover preliminary inspection, detailed survey, preparation of plans and esti¬ 
mates, execution of schemes, supervision of works carried out by local bodies 
through their own agencies, maintenance and inspection of works and technical 
guidance. 

Though the Public Health Engineering Organisation functions under the 
Irrigation and Power Department, the financial aspects of the water supply and 
drainage schemes are dealt with by the Urban Development and Public Health 
Department which places the schemes before the Advisory Board for Water Supply 
and Sanitation for approval, and gives administrative approval to the schemes and 
sanctions financial assistance for the schemes. 

(c) In regard to housing and slum clearance, the activities of the Municipali¬ 
ties are supplemented by the Maharashtra Housing Board, which has its jurisdic¬ 
tion over Western Maharashtra and Marathwada, and the Vidarbha Housing 
Board, which functions in the Vidarbha Region. The Maharashtra Housing Board, 
is a statutory body, a successor to the Bombay Housing Board set up in the 
former Bombay State in 1949, with the Housing Commissioner as its Chief Execu¬ 
tive Head. The Vidarbha Housing Board is also a statutory board, a successor 
to the Madhya Pradesh Housing Board set up by the former Madhya Pradesh 
Government in 1951, with a Housing Commissioner as its Chief Executive Officer. 
The Housing Boards have been constructing houses under several schemes 
including the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme and the Low Income Group 
Housing Scheme. 

I. Urban Growth 

12.3. According to the census of 1961, the total population of the 
Maharashtra State is 3 95 crores out of which the urban population is 1T2 
crores, i.e., about 28-22 per cent of the total population. There are three cities 
which have a population of over five lakhs. They are Greater Bombay v41 - 52 
lakhs), Poona (7-37 lakhs) and Nagpur (6-43 lakhs). Sholapur has a population 
of 3-38 lakhs while eight cities, viz., Kolhapur, Amravati, Nasik, Malegaon, 
Ahmednagar, Akola, Ulhasnagar and Thana have a population of over one lakh 
but less than three lakhs. The classification of other towns on population basis 
is as follows : 


Population range 

(a) 50,000 to 1,00,000 

(b) 20,000 to 50,000 

(c) 10,000 to 20,000 

(d) 5,000 to 10,000 

(e) Less than 5,000 


Number of towns 

15 

47 

89 

88 

15 


Total 


254 
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Municipal Corporations have been established for the cities of Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur and Sholapur. Some of the towns having population of 5,000 or more 
have no municipalities. The number of municipalities in the State as on 1st April, 

1963 was 219. 

12.4. Cities and towns have developed partly on account of natural increase 
in population and exigencies of administration and partly oti account of commercial 
and industrial activities. The latter have played a significant part in promoting 
the phenomenal growth of the cities of Bombay, Poona and Nagpur after the 
Second World War. The municipal authorities in cities and towns are called upon 
inter alia to make adequate provision for water supply, drainage, roads, lighting, 
removal and disposal of refuse, conservancy, medical relief and primary education. 

II. Town and Country Planning 

12.5. Town planning is not a new concept. Evidence is furnished by the 
ruins of old cities that town planning was known even in old times. However, 
town planning as a science is a modern development, in Bombay, an Improvement 
Trust was created by the City of Bombay Improvement Act in 1898. it did con¬ 
siderable amount of good work for improvement of the City until 1933 when 
its functions were taken over by the Municipal Corporation. The Town Planning 
Act was passed in 1915 for the Bombay Province and a Town Planning and 
Valuation Department was set up principally to advise and prepare town develop¬ 
ment, improvement, extension and slum clearance schemes under the Municipal 
Acts. Some useful work was done by this Department but it was found that owing 
to financial and other reasons Local Authorities were not taking much interest 
in the work of the Town Planning and Valuation Department. A new Town 
Planning Act was passed in 1954 replacing the old Act. Under this Act, it was 
made obligatory on every Urban Local Authority to prepare a Development Plan 
for the entire area within its jurisdiction. It was further provided that a Town 
Planning Scheme might be prepared for implementing the proposals of the Develop¬ 
ment Plan. Most of the Local Authorities had no technical staff to prepare Deve¬ 
lopment Plans. Additional staff was, therefore, sanctioned for the Town Planning 
and Valuation Department and the work of preparing Development Plans is being 
carried out by the Town Planning and Valuation Department on behalf of Local 
Authorities on agency basis. 

12.6. The work of the Town Planning and Valuation Department relates to 
the preparation of Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes which have 
to be implemented by the Local Authorities. It has not been possible for the 
Local Authorities to finalize the Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes 
and to implement them for various reasons such as lack of adequate financial 
resources and necessary technical staff. Cases have also occurred in which local 
pressures have retarded implementation of Development Plans and Town Planning 
Schemes. Besides the complexion of Local Authorities changes periodically owing 
to elections and it becomes difficult to sustain the enthusiasm. Experience has 
shown that a similar and separate Authority is required to formulate and 
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implement Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes. 

12.7. The Town Planning Act of 1954 was put into force from 1st April, 
1957 and upto the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period. Development Plans 
for 16 towns were prepared and sanctioned by Government, 15 plans were ready 
for sanction, and 8 plans were under preparation, in the Third Five-Year Plan 
period, it is proposed to prepare Development Plans for 85 towns. So far 57 
final Town Planning Schemes have been sanctioned by Government and 
41 Schemes are in various stages of finalisation. 

12.8. So far as the Municipal Corporations of Bombay and Poona are con¬ 
cerned, the Development Plans are being prepared by the Corporations themselves. 
For the City of Nagpur a Plan for Development has been prepared by the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust. 

A. Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes 

12.9. There are several factors which hamper the preparation and implementa¬ 
tion of Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes. The first is that open 
spaces in cities and towns are being encroached upon and used for construction 
of hovels or ugly structures by persons who have no place to live. Many of them 
have come from remote places in search of employment and established themselves 
in open spaces whether private, municipal or government. The second difficulty 
is in regard to acquisition of land. Considerable time is required for getting 
possession of the land, especially if there is a structure on it. The third is the 
high prices that have to be paid fur acquisition of land. For some time past, 
land prices in cities and towns and particularly in and around the cities of Bombay, 
Poona and Nagpur have been pushed very high by speculative purchasers. The 
fourth difficulty arises from the paucity of finances available with the local bodies 
for implementation of Town Planning Schemes. 

12.10. The difficulties mentioned above raise questions of policy and will, 
therefore, have to be considered by the appropriate authorities. The Committee 
wculd, however, like to invite attention to the following factors which have a bear¬ 
ing on administration. 

There is, in the first place, difficulty in securing adequate personnel with the 
requisite training and experience for Town Planning work. Secondly, the staff 
of the Town Planning and Valuation Department is unable to make rapid 
progress in the preparation of Development Plans and in their execution, as it 
is completely dependent on the staff of the Revenue and Land Records Depart¬ 
ments for the purposes of City Survey plans and demarcation and measurement 
of plots. As the Land Records Department has not been able to carry out 
City surveys for a large number of towns, it is not feasible for the Town 
Planning staff to prepare Development Plans for such towns. Similarly, the 
implementation of Town Planning Schemes depends on the timely carrying out 
of the work of demarcation and measurement of plots by the Land Records 
Department staff. 

The Committee recommends that the staff of the Land Records Department 
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should be strengthened in order to expedite the City Survey work. As regards 
demarcation of final plots included in the Town Planning Schemes, the Committee 
is of the view that the staff of the Town Planning and Valuation Department 
should be entrusted with this work in the interests of expeditious completion of 
the schemes. We understand that this work was being done by the Town 
Planning and Valuation Department prior to 1942 and that enabling provisions 
already exist in the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. Ike staff of the Town 
Planning and Valuation Department should also be suitably strengthened for the 
purpose. 


B. De-congestion of Cities and Towns 

12.11. Bombay presents a most difficult problem. The City’s population 
is estimated at' present at about 45 lakhs and on account of the expansion of old 
industries and establishment of new industries during the last 15 years, there is 
every likelihood of further increase in the population. The municipal services 
especially water-supply, drainage, roads and transport are inadequate for the rising 
demands. The facilities of port, railways, electricity, labour and market are 
attracting more and more industries to this city and its neighbouring areas. In¬ 
creasing accommodation is required for expansion of existing offices and establish¬ 
ment of new offices. It is contended that if facilities for new industries and com¬ 
mercial establishments are not offered in this city or its neighbouring areas, they 
might go to another State. Anyone who is acquainted with the present conditions 
of living of the people belonging to the lower, middle and working classes cannot 
help feeling uneasy when he sees that more and more buildings are coming up 
for residential, official and commercial purposes in the southern part of the city. 
With proper vision, it might have been possible to plan and construct a modern town 
of medium size with the help of the moneys invested for these buildings, away from 
the city. Already a large mass of people in the city are leading an existence of 
a sub-standard type and if their conditions are not to be further aggravated, 
resolute efforts must be made to prevent further increase in the population. 

The Committee considers that Government should follow a firm policy for 
regulating expansion of existing industries and establishment of new industries, 
commercial establishments and offices of Government and other organisations in 
and near metropolitan towns. Special incentives in the form of cheaper land 
or lower rents etc. should also be offered to persons residing in congested cities and 
towns to shift to the new towns. 

C. Town and Country Planning Council 

12.12. Hitherto attention has been given to the planning of cities and towns 
only. It must be stressed that for an integrated development it is equally necessary 
to devote attention to villages also. 

The Committee recommends as follows : 

(1) A Town and Country Planning Council should be constituted for 
the whole of the State. 
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(2) The Council should formulate a policy for town and country 
planning and review the progress made in the preparation of develop¬ 
ment, planning and housing schemes and in their execution. 

(3) The Council should lay down a policy for location of industries, 
existing as well as new, and for provision of basic amenities. 

(4) The Planning and Development Authorities to which a reference is 
made later may refer problems of a general nature to the Council 
if they so desire. 

(5) The Council should be a body representing the various Departments 
and local bodies and should include persons who have special 
knowledge or experience of problems relating to town and country 
planning. 

D. Planning and Development Authority 

12.13. Experience has shown that planning and development cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily by a Municipal Corporation or a Municipality whose hands 
are generally full with the carrying out of its routine but essential services. 

The Committee, therefore, makes the following recommendations : 

(1) A separate Planning and Development Authority should be con¬ 
stituted for areas comprised within the limits of a Municipal Corporation and 
for each municipal town with a population of 1 lakh and over. So far as the 
city of Nagpur is concerned, the Nagpur Improvement Trust, constituted under 
the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act, 1936, may be considered as the Planning 
and Development Authority. The composition of the Planning and Development 
Authorities to be established elsewhere and the functions and powers to be 
entrusted to them should be on the lines of the Improvement Trust, Nagpur. 

(2) Legislation should be passed for the constitution of a Planning and 
Development Authority for areas of the Municipal Corporations excluding 
the Municipal Corporation of Nagpur, its functions, powers etc. and neces¬ 
sary amendments should be made in the relevant Acts for this purpose. 

E. Other Legislative Measures 

12.14. The Government of Punjab has enacted “The Punjab New Capital 
(Periphery) Control Act, 1952 ” for controlling and regulating the periphery of its 
new capital, Chandigadh. It extends to the area adjacent to and within a distance 
of five miles from the outer boundary of Chandigadh. Any or all the area 
therefrom can be declared as controlled area. Plans of the controlled area signi¬ 
fying the nature of restrictions applicable to the controlled area are to be published. 
Any construction, excavation or laying of roads etc. in the controlled area has 
to be in accordance with the said plans and restrictions and with the previous 
permission of Government Authorities in writing. The user of land in the 
controlled area is also restricted. 

The Committee recommends that legislation should be enacted for the peri¬ 
pheral control of the areas adjacent to the Corporation or Municipal limits cm 
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the lines of the Punjab New Capital (Periphery) Control Act, 1952. 

12.15. The Committee recommends the following other measures to secure 
better town and country planning : 

(1) Restriction should be imposed on ribbon development. (In Britain, 
legislation has been enacted known as ‘ Restriction on Ribbon Development 
Act, 1935). Control on ‘ Ribbon Development ’ should be enforced strictly 
by removing all encroachments on and along the highways. 

(2) There should be rigid control over advertisements, hoardings, posters 
etc. At present all sorts of advertisements are disfiguring the appearance 
of towns and the countryside. 

12.16. Although several years have elapsed since the States Reorganisation 
Act was passed, legislation in respect of the above matters in the three regions 
of Vidarbha, Marathwada and Western Maharashtra is still different. Government 
have, however, taken up the question of unification of the different Laws and 
introduced the necessary legislation for the purpose. 

The Committee recommends that there should be uniform legislation through¬ 
out the State in respect of town planning, land acquisition and the constitution 
of Municipal Corporations and Municipalities. 

III. Housing and Slum Clearance 

12.17. Housing is one of the most vital problems of the post-Independence 
period both in urban and rural areas. Prior to the Second World War, housing 
was provided mostly by private persons. Some housing was provided by the 
Provincial and Central Governments and by a few Municipalities and Port 
Authorities for their employees. Buildings for residential purposes were also 
built in the City of Bombay by the Improvement Trust. During the war there 
was little building activity owing to scarcity and high cost of building materials. 
The cessation of building activity during the war period, combined with the 
natural increase in population and the growing trend on the part of villagers 
to migrate to cities and towns for employment, created an acute housing shortage 
especially for persons of the lower middle and working classes. The inevitable 
result was that more and more slums came into existence in cities and towns. 
This not only degraded the life of the people who lived in these slums but also 
the life of the original inhabitants. 

12.18. The building activity which lay dormant during war-time received 
a great impetus in the post-war years especially after Independence. The cost of 
building materials had gone up and cement and steel were in short supply. Never¬ 
theless, a large number of buildings sprang up during the ten years of the First 
and Second Five-Year Plans. This activity is still continuing but it is largely 
confined to the construction of buildings for residential and office purposes for 
the upper class of people or business concerns who can afford to pay very high 
rents. Private investors, except a few trusts, have shown little interest in con¬ 
structing buildings for the lower middle and economically weaker classes of 
people. 
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12.19. During all these years the population of the State and especially of 

Bombay, Poona and Nagpur Cities had increased considerably. There was 
also a large increase in the population of towns like Sholapur and 

Malegaon. The position of Bombay was the worst as a large number 

of refugees from Pakistan had come to the City. Under the Municipal 

Corporation Acts or the Municipal Acts, the Corporation or the Municipality 
may at its discretion provide from its property or funds for the construction of 
sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes, but paucity of finance has rendered such 
provision difficult. The Housing Board constituted by the Government of 
Bombay in 1948 has, however, been constructing houses for the lower middle and 
economically weaker classes of people in Western Maharashtra. Its jurisdiction 
has been recently extended to the Marathwada region. There is a separate 

Housing Board for the Vidarbha region which is doing similar work for that 
region, as stated earlier. 

12.20. Apart from this activity of the two Housing Boards, the construc¬ 
tion of residential buildings is encouraged by Government by giving loans and 
subsidies to co-operative housing societies, local bodies etc. under their various 
housing schemes. 

12.21. The over-crowding in Bombay City has reached such a level that 
it is a wonder how the lower middle and the economically weaker classes 
of people can lead a normal life. The squalor, misery and ill-health of the 
people living particularly in slums cannot be imagined by those who have not 
seen these dwellings. The study group appointed by the Government of Bombay 
in 1958 has estimated that about 15 lakhs of people in Greater Bombay were 
in need of accommodation and that about 3 lakhs of tenements would have to 
be built to house them. The slum population, i.e., population which leads 
u squalid and sub-standard existence, is roughly estimated at about 7-61 lakhs. 
In Poona it is estimated at 46,000 and in Nagpur at T5 lakhs. 

12.22. The strength of the slum population in other towns is not known 
but generally each place has its slums. The efforts made by the Municipal 
Corporations to remove slums, have met with little success. Apart from the 
immediate problem of providing alternative accommodation within the means of 
those living in slums, it is found that there is great resistance on the part 
of these people to shift to a different locality far away from their place of work, 
as they have to pay more for their transport and have also to spend considerable 
time in journeys to and from their places of work. These journeys also add 
to traffic congestion. 

12.23. The two Housing Boards have constructed about 19,850 tenements 
in Greater Bombay, 300 in Poona and about 2,750 in Nagpur under the Sub¬ 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme . In a few other towns also the Housing Boards 
have constructed tenements for the lower middle class people. So far as slum 
clearance is concerned about 7,501 tenements have been constructed in Greater 
Bombay and about 2,000 tenements in Poona. In Nagpur 732 open developed 
plots have been provided for rehabilitation of slum-dwellers. The work done 
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by the two Housing Boaras so far has touched only the fringe of the problem. 

12.24. The main reason for the large-scale immigration into urban areas 
witnessed in recent years is the existence of employment opportunities in these 
areas. Cities have tended to attract industrial enterprise owing to the various 
advantages they offer, such as easy means of communication and transport, 
adequate supply of electricity and water and other amenities which are lacking 
at present and will take time to be developed in rural areas. The increase 
in housing has, however, not been commensurate with the increase in numbers. 
The increasing demand for houses has led to spiralling of land prices. Specula¬ 
tion in land prices, largely with the help of unaccounted money, has also con¬ 
tributed to making housing costly. The inevitable result has been the growth 
of slums. 

The Committee considers that control of urban immigration is not a practical 
proposition, especially as the Constitution confers the right of free movement. 
It is, however, feasible to avoid further accentuation of the present difficulties 
by discouraging any commercial, industrial and administrative building activity 
on a large scale within existing urban areas and by making it attractive for new 
industrial enterprises to establish themselves in rural areas. All possible efforts 
should be made to induce industrialists to move away from the existing urban 
areas, by offering them facilities of electricity, water, good roads and communica¬ 
tions, etc. The Committee has noted with approval the recent measures announced 
by the Government of Maharashtra to offer special concession to industrialists 
engaged in several industries by way of contribution to the cost of feasibility 
studies, guarantee of loans, rebate on electricity tariffs, refund of sales-tax on raw 
materials and finished products in the initial period, exemption from octroi 
on imports of capital equipment and building materials, etc., to induce them 
to locate their units in the areas outside Bombay-Thana and Poona-Pimpri- 
Chinchwad areas. An integrated approach to town and country planning for 
industrial and urban growth will have to be adopted. 

12.25. The Committee also makes the follwing recommendations in regard 
to housing and slum clearance : 

(1) It should be the concern of the State and Central Governments, 
statutory organisations and private employers, who employ more than a pre¬ 
scribed number of employees, to provide housing for a certain percentage 
of their employees. It would not, however, be feasible at this stage to lay 
down any rules for the purpose. Instead, land and other facilities should 
be made available to such employers by Government at reasonable prices. 

(2) The tempo of the work done by the two Housing Boards for construc¬ 
ting new houses should be increased. Liberal assistance should be given to 
the Municipal Corporations, Municipalities, statutory organisations and large 
private employers in the form of loans, subsidies, etc. for constructing houses 
for their employees. 

(3) Public conveniences, hostels and night shelters should be provided by 
Local Authorities and Housing Boards in cities and towns, particularly ia 
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the City of Bombay, to provide accommodation for casual workers who 
are required to be available for work at short notice and for regular workers 
such as drivers of the State Transport Corporation buses who have to make 
a halt in the city or town for the night. 

(4) The programme of slum clearance in cities and towns should be 
speeded up. For this purpose, effective powers and assistance should be 
given to Local Authorities by Government. The growth of new slums should 
be checked by prompt and vigorous action. 

(5) Large towns should be divided into sectors or neighbourhood units, 
each having its own residential, business and industrial areas. Every effort 
should be made to locate residential and work places within reasonable distance 
of each other so as to reduce if not to obviate the economic waste involved 
in daily transport from residences to work places and vice versa. 

(6) Open developed plots as provided under the slum clearance scheme 
of the Government of India should be offered to slum dwellers. The Plan¬ 
ning and Development Authority should prepare a lay-out of extension areas 
and demarcate plots and provide a latrine and a bath-room for each plot. 
Lessees of these plot should construct their own houses, and roads, water 
supply, drainage and street lights should be provided by the Planning and 
Development Authority. Bye-laws regarding the open space to be left a’ound 
the house etc. should be framed by the Planning and Development Authority 
and strictly enforced. 

IV. Water Supply and Drainage 

12.26. The position in regard to water supply and drainage in the 
Maharashtra State is that only 181 towns and villages have a protected piped 
water supply. There are only two towns which have an underground drainage 
system. The cost of providing protected water supply and underground drainage 
in all towns is expected to run into crores of rupees. 

12.27. The Committee recommends as follows : 

(1) A long term (50 years or more) plan should be prepared for water 
supply and drainage schemes on priority basis and the works carried out 
within the funds that are available every year. 

(2) Experience has shown that planning and execution of new works by 
the same administrative unit cannot be done satisfactorily and efficiently. The 
administrative officers are mostly occupied with carrying out routine work and 
it is, therefore, essential that for the purpose of planning and its implementa¬ 
tion a separate unit should be established. There should thus be two separate 
units for municipal administration, particularly in the City o f Bombay dealing 
with the problem of water supply and drainage. One unit should look after 
the management and maintenance of the existing services and the other 
unit should devote itself to the planning and execution of new schemes. 

(3) At present the designs are prepared by the Departments concerned 
and works are executed through different contractors. The feasibility of 
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entrusting the entire work of designing and execution of a project as 
a whole to a firm of contractors should be explored with a view to 
achieving quicker and better results, with maximum economy. 

12.28. The efficiency of health and engineering services of Municipalities 
and Municipal Corporations depends a good deal on the calibre of the officers 
whom they are able to attract. At present, the posts of Health Officers and 
Municipal Engineers are isolated posts having no prospects of promotion. Their 
remuneration also varies from place to place. The conditions of service of these 
officers are also affected to some extent by the control exercised over them by 
local pressure groups. The Committee, therefore, feels that considerable improve¬ 
ment would result if Government constitutes cadres of Municipal Health Officers 
and Engineers, from which officers could be appointed to the posts under the 
various Municipalities and Corporations. The Committee, therefore, recommends 
the early formation of such cadres. These services would be regulated more or 
less on the lines on which the officers of the Zilla Parishads function at present. 




CHAPTER 13 


EDUCATION 


I. Role of the State Government 

13.1. Educational facilities in the State are provided by private institutions, 
local authorities, the Central Government and the State Government. Under 
the Constitution, education, including universities, is a subject included in the 
State list, with the exception of institutions of national importance and certain 
Union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational or technical training 
etc. which are included in the Union list. The Central Government has also the 
responsibility for co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions for 
higher education or research and scientific and technical institutions, and con¬ 
current jurisdiction in the matter of vocational and technical training of labour. 
The main responsibility of organising and financing educational institutions at 
different stages primary, secondary and higher, including technical and professional 
institutions is, however, borne by the State Government. 

13.2. With the establishment of Zilla Parishads in May, 1962 primary and 
secondary education have been transferred to these bodies. In respect of non- 
Govemment Secondary Schools, however, the Zilla Parishads function on an 
agency basis for the purpose of disbursement of grants and loans sanctioned by 
the Director of Education. They have no power to increase or reduce the 
grants and loans so sanctioned. Government continues to be responsible for the 
training of primary teachers for which there are also many private institutions 
aided by Government. The State Government is also responsible for general 
supervision and control over primary education including framing of syllabi, 
sanctioning of text-books and the enforcement of compulsion. Primary education 
is financed partly from the proceeds of local taxation and partly from grants 
.made by the State Government. The Government grants amount nearly to 
90 per cent of the expenditure in rural areas. A large number of secondary 
schools are being managed by private institutions. The secondary schools run 
by the State Government have been transferred to the control of the Zilla 
Parishads. The Zilla Parishads have been made responsible for the inspection 
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of and control over all secondary schools in their areas including schools in 
Municipal areas situated within their district; the Zilla Parishad officers, however, 
function under the overall direction and technical advice of the Director of 
Education. As in primary education, the State Government continues to carry 
out the functions of laying down syllabi, prescribing text-books, and conducting 
examinations in respect of secondary education. In the field of higher education, 
the State Government extends grants-in-aid to universities, colleges and research 
institutions run by non-Govemment bodies. It also runs its own Arts, Science 
and Professional Colleges and research institutions. It has powers of supervi¬ 
sion and control in matters such as affiliation of colleges and appointments to 
the Governing bodies of the Universities. Institutions connected with University 
education also receive grants-in-aid from the Government of India through the 
University Grants Commission. 

The State Government runs a School of Art, a School of Applied Art and 
a College of Architecture. It plays a dominant role in the provision of technical 
education facilities. The Central Government also gives substantial grants-in-aid 
for the maintenance of engineering colleges, polytechnics and industrial training 
institutes. 

The State Government also loots after physical education, visual education, 
promotion of commercial education, inspection and encouragement of drawing and 
craft work in secondary schools, vocational guidance and library development. 

13.3. Thus, the responsibilities of the State Government in the field of educa¬ 
tion include the establishment and maintenance of institutions under the direct 
control of Government, financing of institutions run by local bodies and provid¬ 
ing; grants-in-aid to institutions run by private bodies. The State Government 
also provides technical guidance to, and organises inspection of, educational 
institutions and exercises a general control over the quality of education by 
setting up boards for the conduct of examinations and for laying down syllabi 
and prescribing text-books. It undertakes programmes for training of teachers, 
assists in the establishment of Universities and provides for the development of 
libraries and museums. 

II. Organisation of Education in the State 

13.4. The administrative control over medical, agricultural and veterinary 
education in the State is vested not in the Department of Education but in the 
respective professional or technical department concerned, i.e., the Medical 
Department, the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Animal 
Husbandry. The problems of the promotion of these aspects of education are, 
therefore, dealt with in the context of the organisation of those Departments. 
The activities with which the Department of Education under the control of the 
Minister for Education is concerned are directed by the following Heads of 
Departments : 

(1) The Director of Education; 

(2) The Director of Technical Education ; 
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(3) The Dean, Sir J. J. School of Art, and 

(4) The Dean, Sir J. J. Institute of Applied Art. 

Government have recently decided to set up a Directorate of Art. When 
this is done, the two Deans of the School of Art and the Institute of Applied 
Art will cease to be Heads of Departments and will work under the control of 
the Director of Art, who will be the Head of the Department. 

13.5. The Director of Education is in charge of all activities other than 
Technical and Art Education. Besides primary, secondary, and higher education, 
he is concerned with scientific and literary associations, development of libraries 
and promotion of physical training and sports including N.C.C. and Scouting. 
He is assisted by a Joint Director and seven Deputy Directors, three of whom 
work at Headquarters and four are posted at the Regional Offices for Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad. At the Regional level, there are also four 
Inspectresses for inspecting the Girls’ High Schools. 

The Director of Education has now no direct control over primary and 
secondary education at the district level, as the control over primary and second¬ 
ary education is vested in the Zilla Parishads. In each district there, is a Parishad 
Education Officer who is assisted by two Deputy Educational Officers and 
a number of Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors, who are now designated 
as Extension Officers (Education). The latter officers are posted at the Taluka 
Panchayat level in the district. In addition to the Deputy Directors at the 
Headquarters and in the Divisions, the Director of Education has under him 
the Curator of Libraries, Inspector of Visual Education, Inspector of Drawing 
and Craft Work, Inspector of Physical Education, Chief Inspector for Com¬ 
mercial Schools and the Director of the Institute of Science, Bombay. 

13.6. The Director of Technical Education is entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of Industrial and Technical Education. There are three types of technical 
institutions under the Directorate—Engineering Colleges imparting education 
at degree level. Polytechnics imparting education at diploma level and Industrial 
Training Institutes imparting education for certificate courses. Besides, there 
are Technical High Schools and Multipurpose Schools with technical bias. The 
College of Architecture and the School of Printing Technology also function 
under the control of the Director of Technical Education. 

The Director of Technical Education is assisted by a Deputy Director at 
the Headquarters and three Deputy Directors at the Regional level. He also 
has a Joint Director for Training to look after the schemes for training of 
Craftsmen in the Industrial Training Institutes. With the application of the 
Apprentices Act, the Director of Technical Education has also an Apprenticeship 
Adviser and Assistant Advisers under him. 

13.7. The Sir J. J. School of Art and the Sir J. J. Institute of Applied 
Art function under the control of their respective Deans who are treated as 
independent Heads of Departments corresponding directly with the Education 
Department in the Sachivalaya. The Deans will function under the Director 
of Art when the Directorate of Art is set up. 

H 4827—14 
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III. Scope for Development 

13.8. There has been a fairly rapid expansion of education in the State. 
The number of elementary schools in the State rose from 28,741 in 1955-56 to 
37,298 in 1962-63. Out of 35,851 villages in the State, only about 4,000 villages 
having a population of about 200 or less are without a primary school. As 
against about 30-65 lakh students attending primary schools in 1955-56, there 
were 46-31 lakh students in 1962-63. Nevertheless, much lee-way remains to be 
made as the constitutional directive of free and compulsory primary education 
for all children up to the age of 14 still remains to be fulfilled. It is also an 
accepted part of Government’s policy to spread Basic Education at the primary 
level. The expansion in the number of schools and pupils during the last 
10 years or so, has strained the existing facilities for training of primary teachers. 
A programme of training of about 10,000 primary school teachers each year has, 
therefore, been launched. 

13.9. In secondary education, there has been a relatively faster growth in 
(he number of schools and pupils. In 1955-56 there were 1,412 secondary 
schools in the State with a total enrolment of 5-00 lakh students. By 1962-63 
the number of secondary schools had risen to 3,179 and the number of students, 
to 11-00 lakhs. In order to encourage voluntary enterprise in the field of 
secondary education, financial assistance in the shape of increased grants to 
schools and better scales of pay for teachers have been offered. The problem 
in secondary education is, however, not merely one of accommodating larger 
number of students but of providing diversified courses of study with greater 
emphasis on science and technical education. Improvement in the quality of 
education and in the conditions of service of teachers also require attention. 

13.10. There has been considerable expansion in the facilities for technical 
education during the last seven years. The total direct expenditure on technical 
education has increased from Rs. 45-87 lakhs in 1955-56 to Rs. 250-64 lakhs in 
1962-63. During this period, the number of engineering colleges increased from 
3 to 7 ; the number of polytechnics and institutions catering for other diploma 
courses increased from 12 to 24 ; technical high schools from 16 to 72 ; industrial 
training institutions from 4 to 22 ; and industrial and technical schools offering 
trade courses from 156 to 282. 

With the accelerated pace of development in the country, the demand for 
technical education is on the increase and efforts to cope with this demand have 
to be continuously stepped up. 

13.11. There has been rapid expansion in University education as well. 
Between 1955-56 and 1962-63, the number of University students increased 
from 74,089 to 1,45,486. The number of higher education institutes rose from 
136 in 1955-56 to 386 in 1962-63. If the present ratio of secondary and 
University students is maintained, the number of University students would rise 
to about 2,40,000 by 1975. Here again, there is the problem of improving quality. 
Provision of better laboratory and library facilities, reduction in the student- 
teacher ratio and increase in the salary of University teachers are some of the 
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measures being adopted to this end. 

13.12. In order to ensure that the opportunities for education are availed 
of by the economically weaker sections of the population, the State Government 
has undertaken the responsibility of providing free education at all stages to 
children whose parents or guardians draw incomes below a prescribed limit. 

The significant administrative tasks ahead may be summed up as follows : 

(/) the provision of institutional facilities to satisfy the Directive Princi¬ 
ples of the Constitution, the manpower requirements of the successive plans 
and the generally increasing demand for primary, secondary, technical and 
higher education ; 

(«') the improvement of the quality of education through programmes of 
research, training of teachers and other measures like development of 
libraries ; and. 

(hi) the administration of educational concessions including systems of 
scholarships to assist certain classes of the population. 

The State comprises three component parts, namely. Western Maharashtra, 
Vidarbha and Marathwada. The pattern of education in these parts is different. 
It is necessary to recognise the trends of development in education in these 
different parts of the State and to evolve a uniform pattern for future 
development. 

IV. Primary and Secondary Edncation 

13.13. The administration of primary and secondary education has been 
recently transferred to the Zilla Parishads and all matters regarding appointments, 
postings, etc. of teachers and office staff also stand transferred to Zilla Parishads. 
Under section 100 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, the Management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of primary schools 
and basic schools have been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. One of the 
statutory committees of the Zilla Parishads deals with the administration of 
primary and secondary education in the district. The District Educational 
Inspector with his office establishment, including two officers, has also been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads. If any Government work pertaining to 
education, e.g., conduct of public examinations, inspection of schools managed 
by the authorised municipalities, etc., has to be done by the Zilla Parishads, it 
has to be entrusted to them on an agency basis. Thus, Government has practi¬ 
cally no control over the Zilla Parishads with regard to the inspection of primary 
and secondary schools, except that the manner in which the schools have to 
be inspected may be determined by the Director of Education from time to time. 
Technical guidance given by a State Government Officer not below the rank of 
the Deputy Director of Education is to be acted upon by the Zilla Parishad. 
As the Zilla Parishads have been formed recently and their working has to be 
watched for some time before any change in the administration is suggested, 
the Committee has refrained from making specific recommendations regarding 
the administration of those aspects of primary and secondary education which 
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have been entrusted to the Zilla Parishads. The Committee would, however, 
like to invite attention to certain aspects of primary and secondary education 
mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

13.14. In both urban and rural areas the primary schools are usually held 
from 11-00 a.m. to 5-00 p.m. This causes practical difficulties in rural areas 
where grown up children are required to attend to other duties as well and do 
not, therefore, find it convenient to attend schools. In some cases it is also 
necessary to hold schools in two shifts and the timings have, therefore, necessarily 
to be changed. The Committee recommends that there should be greater 
flexibility in fixing school timings in different areas. 

13.15. The Committee has considered whether the timings of vacations in 
schools in different areas could be varied in accordance with the requirements 
of agricultural operations, but is of the opinion that it would not be feasible to 
do so as a certain degree of uniformity regarding the period of vacations in 
different schools is required for public convenience as well as for administrative 
reasons. 

13.16. The Secondary schools at present are not kept sufficiently informed 
of the different Government orders affecting them with the result that there is 
administrative inconvenience at all levels. The Committee recommends that 
a half yearly publication may be brought out by the Director of Education giving 
information to Schools regarding such orders including circulars about debarring 
of students and teachers. 

13.17. The Heads of Secondary Schools have at present to obtain previous 
sanction of Educational Officers at the district level in a number of cases affecting 
admission and transfer of students as also for starting new classes and prescrib¬ 
ing text books. The Committee has examined the existing rules to see whether 
the powers exercised by. the Educational Officers could be delegated to the 
Heads of Schools without detriment to the broad purposes of the restrictions 
imposed at present and considers that there is scope for such delegation as 
shown below : 

(0 At present some seats are reserved in the highest standard of each 
school for students who have failed in the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination. It is, however, found that in many cases such seats remain 
vacant as pupils do not rejoin the same school after failure in the Secondary 
School Certificate Examination. 

The Committee recommends that the Head Master of a School should 
be authorised to admit to the highest standard not more than 10 pupils 
who may be freshers if repeaters are not forthcoming. 

(if) At present the power of allowing additional pupils in a division, 
upto a maximum of 50, vests with the Educational Officers. 

The Committee recommends that at small places where there is only 
one Secondary School, the Head of the School should be permitted to admit 
up to 50 pupils in a division, so that students do not suffer on account of 
lack of admission facilities. 
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(hi) At present transfers of students from vocational to ordinary schools 
and vice versa are required to be sanctioned by the Educational Officer. 

The Committee recommends that the power to transfer students from 
vocational to ordinary schools and vice versa upto Standard IX should be 
delegated to the Head of the School to which the admission is sought. 

(f'V) Retarded pupils often require some extra coaching and some schools 
run extra classes for which permission of the Educational Officer is necessary. 

The Committee recommends that the Heads of Schools should be autho¬ 
rised to organise such classes if they consider them necessary. They should, 
however, keep the Educational Officer informed about it. The Education 
Department may, if necessary, prescribe the maximum number of pupils to 
be admitted to such classes. 

(v) In some subjects the Heads of Schools can choose the books to be 
adopted from a list of books prescribed by the Director of Education. If, 
however, they wish to change a text book, they have to take the prior 
permission of the Educational Officer, though the new book proposed is 
included in the prescribed list. 

The Committee recommends that the Heads of Schools need not take prior 
permission of the Educational Officer to make changes within the prescribed list. 
They should, however, nodfy the changes to the Educational Officer and observe 
certain general rules regarding the minimum period (e.g., about 3 years) for 
which a book, once prescribed, should continue, as may be laid down by the 
Director of Education. 

13.18. The number of schools to be inspected is steadily increasing and the 
inspecting staff has to be correspondingly strengthened to cope with the increase 
in work. It is necessary, however, to recognise that as time passes and some of 
the schools get well established, it would not be necessary to inspect such schools 
every year. Even among the schools which are newly established some might 
quickly develop a good record and others might take longer to reach the desired 
standards. The frequency of inspections need not, therefore, be the same for 
all of them. The Committee, therefore, recommends that there should be a full 
coverage of all schools without involving too large an increase in inspectorial 
establishment. For example, one way of doing this would be to prescribe that 
new schools should be initially inspected every year and other schools according 
to the progress made by them at less frequent intervals as laid down in his 
discretion by the Director of Education. 

13.19. A considerable part of the time of the Inspectors is taken by routine 
work with the result that the academic side of inspection does not receive the 
attention it deserves. The Committee recommends that it is necessary to separate 
academic inspection from routine inspection, the latter being more or less an 
inspection of accounts. The Parishad Education Officer should, however, co¬ 
ordinate both the types of inspection. The Inspectors should devole a good 
part of their time to the academic inspection, the administrative and non-academic 
matters being attended to by other members of the staff. The Committee further 
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recommends that the number of adut squads in the Directorate of Education 
should be increased so as to ensure test audit of at least 5 per cent, of secondary 
schools in a year to begin with. The general recommendations of these squads 
should be circulated among all schools without mentioning the names of the 
schools to which the audit pertains. 

13.20. There are general complaints that the amounts payable in respect 
of Government scholarships are not received by scholars in time. This is due 
to the late receipt by educational institutions of the scholarship amounts from 
Government. In the case of National Loan Scholarships Scheme formulated by 
the Government of India, the payment of scholarships can be made in advance 
for the whole year. The Committee recommends that a similar procedure should 
be adopted for the payment of the State Government scholarships also, with 
the modification that instead of paying the scholarships in advance for the whole 
year, the payments of the State scholarship amounts may be made twice a year- 
in August and December. The institutions should also be encouraged to make 
the payment of the scholarship amounts from their own funds and reimburse the 
amounts later from Government grants. 

13.21. The staff in Primary and Secondary Training Colleges acquire teaching 
experience and are more conversant with the theory of education. The inspecting 
staff, on the other hand, get more of practical and administrative experience. 
It is desirable that officers of the education Department should get opportunities 
of both teaching and inspecting work as this would be beneficial from the points 
of view of the quality of teaching and efficiency of administration. It will enable 
the officers to combine practical and academic experience. For example, the 
Principals of Primary Teachers’ Training Colleges should be sent to work as 
Deputy Educational Officers and vice versa. The Committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mends that there should be a regular interchange of personnel in the Training 
Colleges and on the Inspecting side. 

13.22. Due to rapid expansion of primary and secondary education, the 
qualitative aspect of education tends to be neglected. The research and training 
programmes required to improve the quality of education have to be carried out 
through suitable academic bodies rather than through an administrative office 
like that of the Director of Education. The Committee accordingly recommends 
ihe constitution of a Board of Teacher Education and the establishment of 
a State Institute of Education on the lines mentioned below. 

In order to improve the quality and content of training of primary teachers, 
there should be a State Board for Teacher Education. It should be an organisa¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the improvement of the training of teachers in pre¬ 
primary, primary and secondary schools and it should function on the broad 
pattern of the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board with additional 
functions of inspection and recognition. 

The main functions of this Board may be as follows : 

(i) To prepare programmes for the development of teacher education 

and to supervise the implementation of programmes approved by Government; 
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00 To prescribe standards for teacher education at the pre-primary and 
primary levels and to lay down conditions which teacher training institu¬ 
tions should fulfil; 

(Hi) To recommend teacher training institutions for recognition; 

(iv) To organise periodical inspections of teacher training institutions as 
Government may prescribe; 

(v) To prepare curricula and syllabi for training programmes, both pre¬ 
service and in-service; 

(vi) To conduct examinations and award diplomas and certificates ; 

(vw) To co-ordinate the training programme for teachers at different 

levels and to collaborate with other agencies working in the field ; and 

(viii) To remain in charge of such other activities connected with teacher 
education, as Government may direct from time to time. 

Composition 

The composition of this Board may be as follows : 

(/) The Director of Education — Chairman, ex-officio. 

(ii) A Class I Officer of the status of the Principal of a Secondary 
Teachers’ Training College to be the full-time Secretary — ex-officio. 

(Hi) Persons representing Secondary Teachers’ Training Colleges. 

(iv) A few Principals of Primary Teachers’ Training institutions nomina¬ 
ted by Government. 

(v) Persons nominated by Government to include educationists, and 
representatives of Zilla Parishads and the Legislature. The Board may be 
set up by executive orders of Government. 

The main functions of the Institute would be the following : 

(0 To undertake research in education and to develop it in 
collaboration with other agencies or through co-ordination of research 
done elsewhere ; 

(ii) To conduct or to assist the conduct of experiments in education ; 
(Hi) To undertake in due course evaluation of schemes entrusted to the 
office of the Director of Education ; 

(iv) To organise in-service training of officers of the Department and 
the employees of the Zilla Parishads in educational sectors other than 
teachers ; 

(v) To organise seminars and conferences for official and non-official 
workers; 

(vi) To produce educational literature in general (magazines and books) 
in Marathi. 

The question of establishing a State Institute of Education was also taken 
up by the Government of India some time back and the State Government has 
already set up a State Institute of Education with the following objectives : 

“ (1) To arrange for in-service training to all inspecting officers (dealing 
with primary schools) and the staff of training institutions for primary 
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teachers in such a manner that every officer will undergo a total training 
of about three months in every five years of service ; 

(2) To conduct studies and investigations in the training of primary 
teachers, in problems of primary education in general and in the teaching 
of the basic school subjects at the primary stage in particular; 

(3) To provide an extension service to all training institutions for primary 
teachers in the State ; 

(4) To produce literature (inclusive of teaching aids) for primary schools 
and teachers ; 

(5) To provide an orientation training to the staff of training institutions 
for primary teachers and inspecting officers of primary schools when they 
enter upon their career ; and 

(6) To co-ordinate the work of the Extension Service Centres in training 
institutions for primary teachers.” 

13.23. There is also need for fostering research in education by agencies 
other than the State Institute of Education. The Committee recommends that 
research activities by University Departments, Training Colleges and other 
agencies interested in educational research should be encouraged and co-ordinated. 
Private agencies doing field work in education, such as Head Masters’ and 
Teachers’ Associations, should be given financial assistance to undertake research 
work aiming at qualitative improvement in education. 

V. Technical Education 

13.24. The expansion of technical education raises certain general problems 
relating mainly to recruitment of technical staff, construction of buildings and 
securing equipment. These are considered separately along with similar problems 
of other departments. There are, however, two aspects relating to administration 
of technical education which deserve to be mentioned here ; these are dealt with 
in the following paragraphs. 

13.25. The posts in the Technical Education Department are divided into 
teaching and administrative cadres, with different pay-scales. This creates 
practical difficulties as the officers cannot be transferred from one cadre to another. 
As the Inspectors and the Deputy Directors of Divisions who have to do adminis¬ 
trative work, are also taken from the teaching cadre, there is no need to have 
two cadres. The Committee recommends that all the posts of officers in the 
Technical Education Department except that of the Director should be in the 
teaching cadre only. 

13.26. Private technical institutions have to take the sanction of the State 
Council for Technical Education for the purchase of equipment required by 
them and this procedure usually takes a long time to complete. The Committee 
recommends that while the State Council might lay down standard patterns of 
equipment for different types of technical institutions, the power to sanction the 
purchase of necessary equipment by private institutions should be delegated to 
the Director of Technical Education. 
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VI. Higber Education 

13.27. Due to frequency of transfers, the Principal of a Government College 
does not in many cases get an adequate opportunity to plan and organise his 
activities on a long-term basis. The Committee recommends that a Principal of 
a College should generally continue in the same College for a period of not less 
than five years so that he can take interest in the development of the College. 
A convention should be established to that effect. Where the operation of such 
a convention is likely to result in pecuniary loss to the incumbent, he should 
be compensated for it in accordance with a general rule for the grant of the 
benefit of the next below rule or similar concessions where the transfer of an 
officer to another post carrying higher emoluments is likely to result in loss of 
his specialised knowledge and experience to the Department. 

VII. Administrative Organisation 

13.28. As mentioned in paragraph 13.4 above, the activities with which the 
Department of Education under the control of the Minister for Education is 
concerned are administered by the following Heads of Departments : 

(1) The Director of Education, 

(2) The Director of Technical Education, 

(3) The Dean, Sir J. J. School of Art and 

(4) The Dean, Sir J. J. Institute of Applied Art. 

(As stated earlier the Director of Art will replace the two Deans as 
Head of the Department.) 

The Committee received certain suggestions for re-organising the present 
arrangements. The more important of these relate to the following : 

(1) Creation of a separate Directorate of Science Education ; 

(2) Creation of a separate Directorate for Collegiate Education. 

The Committee has examined these suggestions and its views are given in the 
following paragraphs : 

(1) Separate Directorate of Science Education. —The demand for 
a separate Directorate of Science Education was based largely on the need for 
greater attention to the development of science education. As the Director 
of the Institute of Science, Bombay, which provides facilities for research in 
science, has already been given certain powers of dealing direct with Govern¬ 
ment and as, further, most of the colleges impart education in Arts and 
Science subjects and institutions imparting Science education exclusively are 
quite few, the Committee does not consider it necessary or practicable to 
have a separate Directorate of Science Education. 

(2) Separate Directorate for Collegiate Education. —It was suggested to 
the Committee that as the Director of Education has to look to the educa¬ 
tional problems at various levels, he did not find time to devote his attention 
to Collegiate Education. The Committee has examined the suggestion and 
considers that for the reasons mentioned below it would not be desirable to 
have a separate Directorate for this purpose. In the first place, collegiate 
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education is not the exclusive responsibility of the Director of Education. The 
colleges are under the control of the Universities and the inspections of 
colleges are held by the University inspection teams. So far as important 
issues involving policy decisions are concerned, there is already a joint 
Board of Vice-Chancellors set up for this purpose. As the Universities are 
autonomous bodies, and it is their primary responsibility to ensure proper 
working of their affiliated colleges, the role of the Director extends mainly to 
payment of grant-in-aid to private colleges. It is only in the case of Govern¬ 
ment colleges that he has direct responsibility for administration. Secondly, 
with the transfer of primary and secondary education to the Zilla Parishads 
it should be possible for the Director to devote more attention to collegiate 
education. Besides, the Director has also a Joint Director who can share 
the responsibility and work regarding this aspect of education. The 
Committee does not, therefore, consider it necessary to have a separate 
Directorate of Collegiate Education. The Committee does not also favour 
the suggestion that principals of Government colleges should be permitted 
to deal directly with the Education Department in the Secretariat. Such 
a procedure would also deprive the Director of Education of effective cohtrol 
over an important part of education and saddle the Secretariat with work 
for which it is not equipped. 

13.29. There is no separate unit in the Directorate of Education to evaluate 
educational schemes or to keep a close watch over their implementation and assist 
in the preparation of new schemes. The implementation of the schemes should also 
be watched continuously and evaluated, as planning and evaluation necessarily go 
side by side. Planning has to be done in the Department at the top. The 
Committee recommends that the Directorate of Education should be made 
responsible for preparing a systematic educational plan—long-term as well as 
short-term—for different sectors of education, and for the regions and districts. 
For planning at the State level, there should be a Committee in the Directorate 
of Education assisted by the Deputy Directors conversant with different types 
of education and planning should be done by co-ordination. One of the Deputy 
Directors of Education should be placed in charge of planning, so that he can 
do the ground-work and assist the Director in organising the work. 

13.30. The question whether the posts of Divisional Deputy Directors of 
Education are now redundant in view of the transfer of primary and secondary 
education to Zilla Parishads has been examined by the Committee. As all the 
officers from the Educational Inspector down to his staff have been transferred to 
the Zilla Parishads, the Director of Education has no officer under him. except 
the Divisional Deputy Directors. The Divisional Deputy Directors of Education 
are required to give technical guidance to Zilla Parishads, to enquire into local 
complaints and grievances, to supervise the accounts work and sign bills pertaining 
to public examinations. Besides, there are 136 Primary Teachers’ Training 
Colleges whose administrative control has not been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishads and they are directly supervised and controlled by the Divisional 
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Deputy Directors. The posts of Divisional Deputy Directors are thus necessary. 
The Committee recommends that the posts of Divisional Deputy Directors 
could be more fully utilised by delegating to the Deputy Directors some powers 
at present vested in the Director of Education. The Divisional Deputy Directors 
should inspect offices of the Parishad Education Officers. They should send 
reports to the Director on technical guidance given by them to Zilla Parishads. 

13.31. At present, there is a large number of Councils, Boards and 
Committees to advise Government or the Heads of Departments on problems 
regarding different aspects of education. The possibility of discontinuing some 
of the Boards and Committees and amalgamating some others which are doing 
more or less similar work has been examined. The Committee recommends 
as follows : 

(1) The Maharashtra State Sports Council and the Ad-Hoc Committee 
for Playing Fields Associations should be amalgamated. 

(2) The State Council for Training in Vocational Trades for Mahara¬ 
shtra and the State Council for Technical Education should be amalgamated. 

(3) The Maharashtra State Board for Anglo-Indian Education should 
be abolished. 

(4) The State Board for Historical Records and Monuments should be 
combined with the Maharashtra State Museums Committee. 

13.32. There is need for closer association of the District Head Masters’ 
and Teachers’ Bodies with the Parishad Education Officer in the district. The 
Committee recommends that representatives of Head Masters’ and Teachers’ 
Associations should be invited to meet the Parishad Education Officers from 
time to time to discuss the planning of the academic side of education and also 
other problems like inspection and administration. No specific provision is con¬ 
sidered necessary in the rules of grant-in-aid for this, as a convention could be 
established to achieve this object. 



CHAPTER 14 


PUBLIC HEALH AND MEDICAL RELIEF 


I. Organisation of Medical and Public Health Activities 

14.1. The activities of the State Government in the field of Public Health 
and Medical Relief relate principally to— 

(i) Provision of medical care in hospitals, dispensaries and public 
health centres, including grant-in-aid to private institutions ; 

( 11 ) Provision of medical education including training of para-medical 
staff; 

(iii) Organisation of auxiliary health services like blood-banks and X-ray ; 

(iv) Organisation of preventive health services including environmental 
sanitation ; 

(v) Control of communicable diseases including implementation of 
programmes for control of tuberculosis, leprosy, filaria, malaria 
and small-pox ; 

(vi) Provision of laboratory facilities and research and production of 
sera vaccines ; 

(v/7) Drug control ; 

(viii) Nutritional research and education ; and 
(ix) Family Planning. 

14.2. The activities mentioned above are carried out by the following Heads 
of Departments : 

(1) The Surgeon-General, 

(2) The Director of Public Health, 

(3) The Director, Haffkine Institute, 

(4) The Director, Drugs Control Administration, and 

(5) The Director of Ayurveda. 

A brief outline of the organisation and activities of the Departments under 
each of these Heads is given in the following paragraphs : 

14.3. Medical Department. —The Surgeon-General is in charge of the Medical 
Department which is responsible for medical care and medical education includ¬ 
ing the training of para-medical personnel. Prior to the establishment of the 
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Zilla Parishads in 1962 there were four Deputy Directors of Medical Services, 
each in charge of a Division. After the establishment of Zilla Parishads, the 
Divisional offices were closed and the officers were attached to the Surgeon- 
general’s office. At the District level, there are Civil Surgeons who are 
Superintendents of the District Hospitals and exercise certain functions in 
relation to the district in their charge. 

14.4. The main functions of the Medical Department are : (i) to extend 
medical relief through the expansion of existing hospitals and establishment of 
new hospitals ; (ii) to provide for the training of medical and para-medical 
personnel, i.e., doctors, nurses, mid-wives, pharmacists, laboratory technicians 
etc.; (iii) to extend auxiliary services like blood-banks. X-ray, tuberculosis 
clinics etc. and (iv) to provide medical benefits under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. 

14.5. The total number of Government hospitals in the State including 
Cottage hospitals is about 70 with a total of 11,500 beds. In addition, there are 
Government dispensaries and primary health centres which have been transferred 
to Zilla Parishads except for certain dispensaries at displaced persons’ colonies. 
There are 9 medical colleges in the State, of which 5 are run by the State Govern¬ 
ment. Besides, one Dental College, four mental hospitals and four tuberculosis 
sanatoria and clinics are run by Government. 

14.6. Public Health Department .—The Department of Public Health is under 
the control of the Director, who is assisted by four Deputy Directors, one in 
charge of each Division. At the headquarters the Director has one Deputy 
Director in charge of the programme of Eradication of Malaria and Filaria and 
five Assistant Directors in charge of the National Small-pox Eradication 
Prdgranime, Maternity and Child Health, B. C. G. Vaccination, Public Health 
Laboratory and Headquarters Administration respectively. Besides, there are 
Special Officers for Leprosy and Family Planning. At Nagpur, there is a Public 
Health Institute under the charge of a Principal and a Health Education Museum 
in charge of an Assistant Director. The District level and sub-district level 
health organisation and activities have been transferred to Zilla Parishads. The 
District Health Officer is now designated as Public Health Officer and though 
borne on the Government cadre, is deputed to the Zilla Parishad. He continues 
tp work under the technical direction of the Director of Public Health and the 
latter’s functional Deputy Directors of Public Health and Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. The primary health centres under the District Health Officer 
which provide maternity and child health services and attend to environmental 
sanitation, control of communicable diseases etc., have been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishads. The schemes of Leprosy and Family Planning in rural areas 
have been entrusted to Zilla Parishads on an agency basis. 

The Public Health Department is mainly concerned with the preventive 
health services. The other important functions of the Department relate to the 
maintenance of vital statistics, organisation of family planning programme and 
provision of laboratory services. 
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14.7. Hafjkine Institute .—The Haffkine Institute is under a Director who is 
assisted by 10 Assistant Directors and a Business Manager. It started as a plague 
research institute but is now the foremost institution in India engaged in research 
on communicable diseases. The Institute is affiliated to the Bombay University 
for post-graduate courses in Microbiology, Bacteriology, Biochemistry and other 
subjects. The Institute also undertakes training of scientists. One of the most 
important activities of the Institute is production of biologicals, viz., vaccines and 
sera, and non-biologicals, viz., vitamin tablets and sulpha drugs. The Department 
of Nutrition and Biochemistry of the Institute also conducts studies in dietary 
conditions and the state of nutrition of the people, the food supplements required 
to give a balanced diet, nutrition value of local foodstuffs etc. 

14.8. Drugs Control Administration .—The Drugs Control Administration is 
headed by a Director who is assisted by four Assistant Directors with jurisdiction 
over each Division and by an Assistant Director at Headquarters. The Director 
has an Intelligence Branch which is assisted by the Police Department. The 
Drugs Control Administration is the agency responsible for protecting the con¬ 
sumer against sub-standard and misbranded drugs. It enforces the provisions 
of the Drugs Act, 1940 and Rules relating to the manufacture, sale and distri¬ 
bution of drugs. It also enforces the provisions of the Drugs and Magic 
Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) Act, 1954. 

14.9. Department of Ayurved .—The Department of Ayurved has a Director 
as its head. It has two Regional Offices at Poona and Nagpur, each under an 
Assistant Director of Ayurved. After the formation of Zilla Parishads, Govern¬ 
ment Ayurvedic as well as Unani dispensaries were transferred to the Zilla 
Parishads. The Director, however, continues to look after the following Govern¬ 
ment institutions : (i) two Ayurvedic Colleges with hospitals attached to them, 
one in Bombay and the other at Nanded ; (it) an Ayurvedic Hospital recently 
started at Nagpur; and (Hi) an Ayurvedic Ward in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona. 

II. Scope for Development 

14.10. Since Independance, there has been a significant increase in the 
activities of the State Government in the field of public health and medical relief. 
A broad indication of this is given by the increase in the State Government’s 
expenditure under Medical and Public Health over the years. The total expen¬ 
diture under these heads in the old Bombay State (28 districts, with an area of 
1.11 lakh square miles) was Rs. 4-33 crores in 1951-52. The corresponding 
figure in the State of Maharashtra (26 districts, with an area of 119 lakh square 
miles) for the year 1962-63 was Rs. 11-45 crores. The development expenditure 
on medical and public health during the three Five-Year Plans has been of the 
following order : 

Lakhs. 

Rs. 

(0 First Plan (actuals) ... 5,84-06 

(it) Second Plan (actuals) ... 10,16-07 

(in) Third Plan (provision) ... ... 18,21-91 
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The advance made during these years in terms of physical achievements is 
briefly indicated below. 

14.11. The total number of patients treated at the Government hospitals 
and dispensaries in the State rose from 57 77 lakhs in 1952 (figure for the old 
Bombay State) to 205-43 lakhs in 1962. The total number of annua] admissions 
to medical colleges in the State has increased from 420 in 1952 to 1,110. The 
the last 10 years. Divisional offices have been set up at the headquarters of 
has been expanded so as to provide for the training each year of 500 nurses with 
a 3| years’ training period. The number of trainees has doubled during the 
last ten years. A College of Nursing was started in 1960. About 30 schools 
have been set up during the last ten years for the training of auxiliary nurse- 
inidwives. The number of T. B. clinics has increased from 12 to 50 and Blood 
Banks from 13 to 30. Training facilities for pharmacists and X-ray and labora¬ 
tory technicians have been started and training schools for the teaching of 
occupational therapy and physical therapy have been organised. Other medical 
facilities which deserve mention relate to diagnosis and detection of cancer and 
the organisation of eye camps and surgical camps in rural areas. The Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme has been expanded so as to cover over 8 lakh industrial 
workers and their families in the State. However, a sector in which expansion 
has fallen far behind requirements is that of mental hospitals which continue 
to suffer from excessive over-crowding, though certain improvements have been 
made at these hospitals in the quality of the services rendered. 

14.12. In the field of public health, considerable progress has been made 
in the control of T. B., leprosy, filaria and communicable diseases like malaria 
and small-pox through the schemes for their control in accordance with national 
schemes. Under the National Malaria Eradication Programme, 33 D.D.T. 
spraying units are working. The units cover the entire State. The State has 
Filaria Control Units covering about 14 lakhs of population in the filaria endemic 
areas. 14 B.C.G. vaccination teams are functioning in the State and about 
60 per cent of the susceptible population has been covered. About 70,000 out 
of an estimated 3 lakhs leprosy patients are receiving treatment in 25 leprosy 
Control units. 21 leprosy hospitals with about 4,200 beds have been established. 
The National Small-Pox Eradication Programme, has been undertaken in all the 
districts of the State. A large field Staff of vaccinators has been sanctioned 
with a view to 100 per cent primary vaccination of infants and a minimum of 
80 per cent re-vaccination of all age groups and sections of the population. An 
integrated curative and preventive health service is now functioning at the peri¬ 
pheral level through the primary health centres, which provide maternity and 
child health services and environmental sanitation, control of communicable 
.diseases, etc. As against 4 primary health units in 1950-51, there are over 
300 primary health centres in the State today. The death rate has fallen from 
19-25 in 1949 (for the old Bombay State) to 13 per thousand of the population. 

14.13. The Drugs Control Administration started functioning in the old 
State of Bombay from 1st April 1947 as part of the Medical Department under 
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(he administrative control of the Surgeon General. It was declared as a separate 
Department under a Director, Drugs Control Administration in 1959. The 
activities of the Drugs Control Administration have considerably expanded during 
the last 10 years. Divisional offices have been set up at the headquarters of 
the revenue divisions. Training facilities have been provided for the inspectorial 
staff. An Intelligence Branch has also been established with modern equipment. 
In the context of the general expansion of the pharmaceutical industry in the 
State and the reported increase in the manufacture and sale of spurious and 
sub-standard drugs, the enforcement machinery and the research and testing 
facilities have to be strengthened in the immediate future. 

14.14. In order to encourage the growth of indigenous systems of medicine, 
a separate section was created in the Surgeon General’s office in 1955 to imple¬ 
ment Government’s policies in this regard. A Department of Ayurved was set 
up in the year 1957. Encouragement has been given to the Ayurved system 
of medicine by the establishment of Government Ayurvedic colleges and hospi¬ 
tals. There are also 16 private Ayurvedic colleges and 20 private Ayurvedic 
hospitals in the State. Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries numbering about 400 
function under the control of the Zilla Parishads. There is also a Government 
Ayurvedic Research Institute at Bombay. 

14.15. Though the activities undertaken by the State in the field of public 
health and medical relief have registered a substantial increase during the last 
15 years or so, the scope for further development in this field is very large. 
Ihe demand for medical relief and public health measures in the State is far 
from being adequately met. The Health Survey and Planning Committee, 1959-61 
appointed by the Government of India under the chairmanship of Dr. A. L. 
Mudaliar has set the target of one general hospital bed for every one thousand 
of the population. According to this criterion, this State would require about 
40,000 beds, against which the sanctioned number of beds in Government hospi¬ 
tals was 11,500 in 1963. The total number of beds including those in hospitals 
run by private and local bodies, railways and other authorities was about 28,560. 
According to the goal set by the Mudaliar Committee of one doctor to 3,000 
of the population, the State has need of about 13,350 medical graduates. We 
have at present about 20,900 registered doctors of whom only 12,700 are practi¬ 
tioners of modem medicine while the rest are Ayurveds and Homoeopaths. 
Though the total number of qualified doctors appears to be impressive, there 
is actually an acute shortage of doctors of modem medicine in the rural areas 
because of the tendency of the profession to concentrate in urban areas. The 
facilities for training of doctors have, therefore, to be expanded considerably. 
There is also a large leeway to be made in the training of nurses, pharmacists 
and compounders, as also of certain specialised staff. Apart from the ex¬ 
pansion of general hospital facilities, the State has to plan for development of 
facilities for specialised treatment at institutions like mental hospitals, T. B. clinics 
and dental hospitals. It has a long way to go in the programme of establishing 
primary health centres all over the State and of organising a sustained and 
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widespread campaign for family planning and various other activities. 

14.16. The Committee has examined the administrative tasks implied in 
the growing activities of the State and reviewed the existing administrative 
machinery to consider the lines on which changes are called for in it. The 
conclusions and recommendations of the Committee are contained in the following 
paragraphs. 


III. The Medical Department 

14.17. As stated earlier, after the establishment of Zilla Parishads the 
offices of the Divisional Deputy Directors of Medical Services were closed and 
these officers were attached to the Surgeon General’s office. It was considered 
then that after the transfer of Government dispensaries. Subsidised Medical 
Practitioner's dispensaries etc. to Zilla Parishads there might not be enough 
supervision and inspection work left for these officers to require their continuance 
in the regions. The transfer of the Deputy Directors of Medical Services to 
the headquarters has been useful in so far as it has provided the Surgeon General 
wdth officers of high competence to assist him in technical matters. It has, 
however, deprived the Divisions of a local officer of high status to deal with 
local problems. There are also practical difficulties in co-ordinating the work 
of inspection of hospitals and dispensaries in the Divisions with the functional 
duties of the Deputy Directors at the headquarters. On consideration of the 
various aspects of the matter, we feel that it would be necessary to revive the 
institution of the Deputy Directors of Medical Services at the Divisional head¬ 
quarters. We understand that the Zilla Parishads have since requested Govern¬ 
ment that medical institutions under their control be regularly inspected by the 
technical officers of Government. We consider that the Divisional Deputy 
Directors of Medical Services would be the proper officers for the purpose. Their 
appointment would also assist in proper execution of various health schemes in 
the divisions by facilitating co-ordination with the Deans of the Medical Colleges 
and the Deputy Directors of Public Health Services. 

The Committee recommends the appointment of Deputy Directors of Medical 
Services for each Division. They should be made responsib'e for the inspection 
of hospitals and dispensaries in the Division and for their development and 
proper functioning. Their functions and powers should not in any way derogate 
from the authority of the Zilla Parishads. To ensure that the Divisional Deputy 
Directors function effectively and expeditiously, it will be necessary to delegate 
sufficient powers to them and to give them adequate staff. To assist the Deputy 
Directors in their work, they should have an officer trained in hospital adminis¬ 
tration, in place of a Personal Assistant as before. This officer will not only 
look after the administration of the office of the Deputy Director but also 
assist him in the inspection of medical institutions in the Division from the 
administrative angle. The Civil Surgeon should assist the Deputy Director in 
the inspection of medical institutions in the district including those of the Zilla 
Parishads. 
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When the Divisional offices were closed and the Deputy Directors were 
brought to headquarters, some of their staff was retrenched and the rest trans¬ 
ferred to the Surgeon General’s office to meet the expected increase in its work. 
When the Deputy Directors are again transferred to the Divisions as proposed 
above, a suitable reduction in the staff at headquarters should be effected so 
that no surplus staff is carried forward. 

14.18. At present several categories of the non-gazetted staff of. the Medical 
Department are on State-wide cadres. This necessitates central regulation of 
transfers and promotions, which involves hardships and delay on account of the 
need for making references to the Surgeon General’s office. 

The Committee recommends that with the revival of the offices of Deputy 
Directors of Medical Services in the Divisions, it would be desirable to form 
Divisional cadres of as many categories of non-gazetted staff of the Medical 
Department as possible, so that the regional Deputy Directors of Medical 
Services can handle these matters directly and also have more effective control 
over the medical staff in the Divisions. 

14.19. With the re-starting of the offices of Deputy Directors of Medical 
Services in the Divisions, the Surgeon General will lose the technical assistance 
of the Deputy Directors who now function at headquarters. Except for the 
Superintendent of Nursing Services, he would be left with the assistance of 
his Personal Assistant and the Additional Personal Assistants who are all non¬ 
technical officers. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the Surgeon General should 
have one technical Deputy Director to assist him at headquarters. He should 
rank as senior to the regional Deputy Directors as well as the Deans of Medical 
Colleges so that he can exercise authority on behalf of the Surgeon General. 
In addition, the Surgeon General should be given a senior Administrative 
Officer who should be designated as Deputy Director (Administration). The 
post may be filled by an I.A.S. officer or by the promotion of a suitable non¬ 
technical person from the Department. The number of posts of personal and 
additional personal assistants would be consequently adjusted. 

14.20. At present the provision of medical benefits under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme is the function of the office of the Surgeon General, 
and one of the Deputy Directors of Medical Services is entrusted with the work 
in addition to other duties. In order that the scheme whose scope is likely 
to be extended in future years should receive proper attention, the question of 
the establishment of a separate Directorate for the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme has been under consideration of the State Government. 

While the Committee agrees in principle to the creation of a separate 
Directorate, it recommends that, for the present, the Directorate should 
continue under the Surgeon General who should be ex-officio Director of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. He should, however, have a Deputy 
Director in charge of the scheme who will be entrusted with this work and 
should be relieved of other duties. 
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14.21. For a long time the staff in the office of the Surgeon General 
was also borne on a State-wide cadre. Government has recently sanctioned 
separate cadres for the non-gazetted staff of the Surgeon General’s office up to 
and inclusive of the grade of Rs. 195—10—245. We consider this a step in 
the right direction as this will ensure a greater degree of stability and building 
up of experience in the office. We are however informed that though the staff 
is borne on a separate cadre, it continues to draw mofussil scales of pay. 

The Committee recommends that the staff in the Surgeon General’s office 
should be brought on Bombay City scales of pay which are in force in other 
offices in Bombay City (where the employees have to serve permanently in 
Bombay). The City scales are likely to attract better recruits and in due 
course to result in improvement in the calibre of the ministerial staff of the 
Surgeon General’s office. This principle should be extended to all offices in 
Bombay where the staff is borne on separate City cadres. 

14.22. We recommend that the designation of the Surgeon General should 
be changed to the more appropriate designation of “ Director of Medical 
Services ”, and that of the Civil Surgeon to “ District Medical Officer ”. The 
new designations will, in our opinion, indicate more precisely the functions of 
these officers. 

IV. Hospital Administration 

14.23. The problems of administration in the large hospitals are becoming 
more and more complex. At present these problems are attended to by medical 
officers who have received no special training for them and who can ill afford 
to spare the necessary time. In order to provide for more efficient administra¬ 
tion of hospitals and to relieve medical men for the discharge of their legitimate 
professional duties it is necessary to have a special cadre of hospital 
administrators. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that a cadre of hospital admini¬ 
strators should be created. These hospital administrators should be laymen 
under the supervision of the medical head of the institution. After they are 
selected for appointment, they should be given training for a period of one to two 
years and posted to District Civil Hospitals and other large hospitals in the State. 

14.24. In view of the inadequacy of hospital facilities, there is consi¬ 
derable over-crowding at the existing hospitals. The in-patient attendance at 
all the Government hospitals taken together is 16,000 as against the sanctioned 
bed strength of 11,500. A number of patients seeking admission to hospitals 
are unable to get in for long periods. Besides, patients who do not strictly 
require hospitalisation sometime manage to secure admission or continue to 
stay on after it is no longer necessary for them to remain hospitalised. 

The Committee recommends that when expanding accommodation in 
hospitals, it would be desirable to create a separate ward to take over such 
persons as do not need active treatment so that the cost of maintenance of 
H 4827—15a 
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such patients would be less and there would be a quick turn-over of hospital 
beds which would give scope for admission of more deserving cases. 

14.25. The Committee is aware of the shortage of medical personnel for 
work in Government hospitals. In order to overcome this, the Committee 
recommends two measures in addition to the employment of honoraries to 
which a more detailed reference is made while dealing with shortage of teaching 
staff in medical colleges. These two measures are the employment of doctors 
on a part-time basis and the appointment of doctors on a contract basis. We 
feel that many doctors are likely to come forward for service on part-time basis, 
specially married women doctors, as they would have to serve for a 'fixed 
number of hours per day. Likewise, it should be possible to employ specialists 
on part-time basis at district hospitals. The appointment of qualified doctors 
on a short-term contract basis renewable from time to time and with retirement 
benefits would enable a new class of young and highly qualified doctors to 
accept Government jobs and, if they so desire, to go back to private practice. 

The Committee recommends that other specific forms of controlled consul¬ 
tancy may also be examined on merits and adopted if found feasible. 

14.26. There is dearth of qualified Anaesthetists, Radiologists and 
Pathologists. 

The Committee recommends the creation of separate cadres of Anaesthetists, 
Radiologists and Pathologists in hospitals where major surgical operations are 
carried out. Doctors in service who secure a diploma in Anaesthesia should 
be given a qualification allowance and those of them performing the duties of 
Anaesthetists should be given an additional allowance. Anaesthetists should be 
allowed private practice under controlled conditions. This would lead to 
an improvement of the quality of surgery in the districts as more surgeons are 
likely to settle down in district towns if the services of anaesthetists were made 
available to them. 

14.27. We also recommend that for larger hospitals where the number of 
major operations is substantial, a special cadre of Theatre Nurses and a cadre 
of Theatre Technicians should be created. The Theatre Nurses should be given 
special pay for doing theatre duty. This would be conducive to the main¬ 
tenance of the theatre equipment in good working condition. In addition to 
working in the theatre and looking after the theatre equipment, these nurses 
could also take care of pathological specimens etc. for which they should be 
given special training. We should, however, like to clarify that the specialised 
services we suggest should be introduced only in a few places where they are 
considered absolutely necessary ; for the needs of the rural areas are much 
more urgent and certain basic facilities have first to be provided in these areas 
before specialised services, like theatre nurses, could be provided 

V. Medical Education 

14.28. There are two problems connected with the staffing of medical 
colleges which require consideration. One relates to the shortage of full-time 
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medical Lecturers, particularly in non-clinical subjects. The other relates to the 
qualifications of the Dean where appointment is made from among officers of 
the Medical Department who may not have had sufficient teaching experience. 

The Committee recommends that shortage of Lecturers could be met if 
medical officers in teaching institutions and in the general medical cadres are 
made interchangeable. Officers in the general cadre who possess the requisite 
post-graduate qualifications should be free to serve as lecturers and, thereafter, 
to go back to the general cadre if they so desire. Such free interchange of 
personnel would make the field of selection for appointment to posts in teach¬ 
ing institutions considerably wider than it is at present. It would also provide 
the colleges with staff experienced in medical practice. Those who have 
aptitude for teaching would be enabled to make a choice early in their career. 
It would also be possible then to lay down that the posts of Deans of medical 
colleges should be filled from among those with sufficient teaching experience. 

14.29. Honoraries are appointed in teaching hospitals on honorarium 
ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per month. There are two aspects of the 
system of Honoraries, namely, economy and excellence. The system is intended 
ic secure at a nominal cost the services of medical men of very high standing 
in the profession. Latterly, however. Government have not been attracting top 
men to the posts of Honoraries. Considering the class of medical men actually 
being appointed as Honoraries, it could not be said that the objective of 
excellence is being secured. The Honorary should really be the sort of person 
who is not seeking the appointment but whom the Government is seeking 
because of his high reputation. The system as followed at present is not 
fulfilling its main purpose of securing excellence and in several cases it has 
mainly the consideration of economy to commend it. 

The Committee, therefore, considers that Government should work towards 
a scheme in which full-time units should be created for as many departments 
as possible and the posts of Honoraries should be offered only to persons of 
high eminence in the profession. The Committee also recommends that top¬ 
most Honoraries should be taken up in the full-time units to become full-time 
Heads of Departments for a specific number of years on suitable terms. If 
such Honorary is a clinical teacher, he may be allowed a limited practice on 
the premises, as this would encourage outstanding persons in the profession to 
accept full-time teaching posts. The appointments of Honoraries to such full¬ 
time posts should be on a tenure basis with scope for renewal. 

VI. The Public Health Department 

14.30. Though the Director of Public Health has adequate assistance at 
rcaional level and at headquarters in so far as his various technical functions 
are concerned, he has only one Assistant Director at headquarters to assist 
him in the discharge of his general administrative duties. With the increase 
in his duties and responsibilities the Director is frequently away from head¬ 
quarters for inspections and for attending conferences, meetings etc. 
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The Committee, therefore, recommends that the Director should be given 
the assistance of a more senior officer, who could take decisions and initiate 
appropriate action in his absence. The Director will also then get more time 
for technical supervision of the programmes in the field and for planning and 
evaluation of the public health programmes. Incidentally, it would also help 
the Department to train a senior officer, who would eventually succeed the 
retiring Director. The existing post of Assistant Director of Public Health 
(Headquarters and Technical) should, therefore, be upgraded to that of 
a Deputy Director of Public Health (Administration and Technical). 

VII. Haffkine Institute 

14.31. As stated above, the Haffkine Institute at present engages both in 
research and in the production of biologicals and non-biologicals. The activities 
of the Institute in both these directions have expanded considerably and it is 
evident that these two functions would continue to grow in importance. It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider whether it would be feasible to continue to 
combine these activities or whether the Institute should be divested of certain 
responsibilities which are not germane to it so as to facilitate its functioning 
in important directions. In brief, the question has arisen whether the research 
and training activities of the Institute should not be separated from its produc¬ 
tion activities. This is a question which deserves immediate consideration 
and should be examined by a Committee of scientists, research scholars and 
other experts. On the recommendation of the Panel set up by this Committee, 
Government accordingly appointed on 25th September 1963 a Committee for 
the reorganisation of the Institute, with the following terms of reference : 

“ (i) To examine the present administrative set-up of the Haffkine Institute, 
its working and research and production programmes and to state what 
should be finally retained as the essential work and programme for the 
Institute proper and which of its current responsibilities should be divested 
from the Institute. 

00 To advise as to how the Institute can expand upon and improve its 
programme of training officers, scholars and research workers in various fields 
so as to attain progressively its higher objectives and make itself more useful 
to Government and the community at large. 

(/if) To review the Institute’s methods and programme of production ot 
bioloaicals, their technical efficiency and standards of evaluation etc. as well 
as possibilities of expanding production, including taking up new lines of 
production, with a view to meeting properly the present and the growing 
requirements of the country and the State in particular. 

(/v) To report on the technical and administrative efficiency with which 
the Institute’s research work as well as work of production of biologicals and 
non-biologicals is at present being handled and in what direction improve¬ 
ments are possible and through what reorganisation of its financial and 
administrative set-up can this be feasible. 
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(v) To offer its observations on many other inter-connected issues from the 
Medical and Public Health points of view.” 

We recommend that further action may be taken on the receipt of the report 
cf the Committee. 

VIII. Drug Control 

14.32. At present there is one Drug Inspector in each District except 
Poona and Nagpur where there are two. In view of the concentration of the 
pharmaceutical industry in this part of the country and the increasing number 
of malpractices connected with the trade, attention has to be given to the more 
effective enforcement of the Drugs Act and allied legislative measures. The 
problems of the Department relate mainly to expansion of its enforcement and 
intelligence cadres and provision of adequate laboratory facilities. These should 
be continuously reviewed in the light of administrative requirements and suitable 
provision included in the development programme of the Department. 

IX. Ayurved and Homoeopathy 

14.33. The problems of Ayurved and Homoeopathy are mainly of expan¬ 
sion of the existing facilities for treatment and education on the one hand and 
those of standardisation of drugs and medicines on the other, and not problems 
of administrative organisation. We do not, therefore, consider it necessary to 
make any recommendations in regard to these Departments. 



CHAPTER 15 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


I. Organisation 

15.1. The Directorate of Social Welfare was formed in 1957 by combining 
the Backward Class Welfare Department and the Juvenile and Beggars Depart¬ 
ment. In 1958 the work relating to the education of the physically handicapped 
was also transferred to this Directorate from the Directorate of Education. 

15.2. The Directorate of Social Welfare at present functions through the 
following three wings : 

(1) Backward Class Welfare Wing .—'This wing is concerned with the 
welfare of Backward Classes which comprise Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, Vimukta Jatis, Nomadic Tribes and other Backward Classes includ¬ 
ing Nav Budhas and ‘ Left-out-Tribals' in the Vidarbha Region. This Wing 
helps the Backward Classes in the field of ( i) education, (if) economic uplift 
and (hi) health, housing etc. In the field of Education, a large number of 
scholarships are granted to Backward Class students and hostel facilities 
are also provided. In the field of economic uplift, loans and subsidies are 
granted for land development, agriculture, cottage industries and other 
subsidiary professions. Special medical facilities are provided for Backward 
Class people and in backward areas through mobile and other health units. 
Special colonisation schemes are also undertaken. 

A Tribal Research Unit has been set up in 1963 for undertaking applied 
research in problems concerning tribals. 

(2) Correctional Administration Wing —This wing is primarily concerned 
with the administration of social legislation like the Bombay Children Act, 
Bombay Beggars Act, Habitual Offenders Act, Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, etc. Various institutions such as Government Certified Schools, Remand 
Homes, Fit Person Institutions, Beggars Homes, Reception Centres etc., which 
have been started for giving protection and treatment to children, beggars and 
youthful offenders come under the purview of the above Acts. 

The wing also deals with the Social and Moral Hygiene Programme. The 
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State Homes, Reception Centres and District Shelters are the agencies through 
which this programme is generally implemented. This wing is also concerned 
with the work regarding prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

(3) Wing for the Welfare of Physically and Mentally Handicapped .— 
This wing deals with the welfare of the physically and mentally handicapped 
such as the deaf, dumb, blind and mentally deficient persons. 

15.3. In the discharge of the above functions, the Directorate of Social 
Welfare is assisted at the headquarters by four Deputy Directors and seven 
Assistant Directors. The Deputy Director (Correctional Administration) 
is in overall charge of the activities of the Correctional Administration Wing. 
The Deputy Director (Education and Rehabilitation of Handicapped) is entrusted 
with the planning and implementation of schemes relating to education and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. The Deputy Director of Social Welfare 
(Research, Propaganda and Statistics) is mainly entrusted with the welfare of 
Backward Classes. The Tribal Research Unit is headed by a Chief Research 
Officer who is also of the rank of a Deputy Director. 

15.4. The programme of welfare of Backward Classes has been mostly 
transferred for implementation to the Zilla Parishads. The field programmes of 
the Correctional Administration Wing and the Wing for the Handicapped are 
mainly institutional. They comprise running of Governmental institutions for 
taking care of the different categories of persons and giving guidance and assistance 
tc the voluntary organisations working in these fields. 

15.5. The field organisation of the Department consists of Divisional Officers, 
in overall charge of the activities of the Department in their Divisions and District 
Social Welfare Officers. Besides, there are officers of various levels in charge 
of the several institutions run by the Department. The District Social Welfare 
Officers work under the respective Zilla Parishads. 

11. Integration of the Backward Class Wing and the Correctional 
Administration Wing 

15.6. Though the present Social Welfare Department came into being in 
1957 by merger of the former Backward Class Department and the Juvenile and 
Beggars Department, the two units have, in practice, continued to function as 
separate organisations under a common Director. The Class IV and Class III 
ministerial staff of the two wings is borne on separate cadres and is not inter¬ 
changeable. Barring a few exceptions, the executive personnel from one wing 
is also not eligible for holding posts in the other. After the creation of the 
Divisional Officers the two wings have been joined at this level; these officers 
have to implement both the backward class welfare and correctional programmes 
in their jurisdiction and they are drawn from both the wings. 

15.7. It appears that the question whether the personnel of the two wings 
should be integrated and made interchangeable has been raised more than once 
in the past. 

The main arguments in favour of integration are that it would give persons 
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with longer service and experience, better prospects of promotion and would 
eliminate stagnation which is often caused by the present set up. It would also 
give greater administrative mobility. The multiplicity of pay-scales prevalent in 
the Directorate of Social Welfare can be rationalized when the two wings are 
integrated. 

The main argument against such an integration of personnel is that the 
nature of work in the Correctional Administration Wing requires specialised 
training and different orientation from that necessary for the work in the Backward 
Class wing. It is argued that, if a person from the Backward Class Wing is 
appointed to a post on the Correctional Administration side, he would not be 
able to do justice to the work entrusted to him for want of the necessary training ; 
while posting of an officer from the Correctional Administration Wing to the 
other wing would mean wastage of his specialised training. 

15.8. The Committee finds that the demand for amalgamation of cadres of 
two wings is based more on the consideration of promotion prospects than on 
that of securing administrative efficiency. The main difficulty of the Department 
is that adequately trained persons are not available to man the posts, particularly 
on the Correctional Administration side. In the circumstances, making the staff 
of the two wings interchangeable without ensuring availability of trained personnel, 
would only worsen the situation it is, therefore, necessary first to impart 
intensive training to the untrained personnel already in service and then to think 
of combining the cadres of the two wings only after an adequate number of 
trained persons is available. In the meanwhile, the Committee recommends that 
the Class III ministerial service posts in these two wings as well as (he wing for 
the Handicapped be made interchangeable, as the incumbents of such posts do 
not require any specialised training. 

III. Wing for the Physically Handicapped 

15.9. The administration of schemes for the education and rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped also requires specialised training for dealing with 
persons suffering under handicaps. In view of the higher degree of specialisation 
required for effectively holding various posts in this wing, we feel that the 
Physically Handicapped Wing cannot at any stage be integrated with either the 
Backward Class Wing or the Correctional Wing. It should be retained as 
a separate unit. 

15.10. A view was expressed before us that the work relating to the 
physically handicapped is primarily the responsibility of the medical profession. 
The programme for the physically handicapped aims at their total rehabilitation 
which consists of (a) medical cure, (b) educational and vocational training and 
(c) selective placement leading to social rehabilitation. All this is an indivisible 
piocess beginning with the onset of sickness or injury and continuing throughout 
the treatment until final resettlement in the most suitable working and living 
conditions. Medical problems continuously arise while the patient is being 
reconditioned and retrained for industrial work or for undertaking a course of 
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education. Thus there is no stage short of complete recovery at which the 
doctor could hand over all the responsibilities of the physically handicapped 
persons to non-medical personnel, and hence the subject should be dealt with by 
Medical Department. 

The Committee considers that the work relating to the physically handicapped 
involves both medical treatment as well as education and rehabilitation. Once 
the stage of active medical treatment is over, the accent has necessarily to be on 
the education and rehabilitation of the handicapped persons. Since these latter 
functions fall within the domain of Social Welfare, we consider that there is no 
need to transfer the subject from the Social Welfare Department. 

IV. Recruitment and Training 

15.11. We have already observed earlier the need for specialised training 
to different categories of officers in this Department. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that very few of the existing personnel have had the necessary training. 
Non-availability of trained personnel and inadequacy of training programmes 
have also been affecting the Plan targets and we are informed that the opening 
of several institutions for the physically handicapped during 1966-67 had to be 
dropped for want of qualified persons. To avoid recurrence of such instances in 
future, we recommend that the following steps should be taken : 

(1) Proper recruitment rules prescribing the minimum qualifications 
should be framed for each post and when making recruitment in future, it 
should be ensured that persons with the prescribed qualifications alone are 
recruited. When a certain amount of training is absolutely necessary for 
doing a job, recruiting untrained people is no better than keeping the posts 
vacant. 

(2) A bold programme of intensive in-service training for the untrained 
personnel already in service should be undertaken. 

The real problem is mainly in respect of the executive and the higher super¬ 
visory posts. Two types of training courses would be necessary for the executive 
officers in the Correctional Administration Wing. A short term training of, 
say, a year’s duration would be adequate for Probation Officers and other lower 
executives. The heads of major institutions and supervisory officers like 
Assistant Directors etc., however, need to be given a more intensive training of 
the type imparted by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. We understand that 
during 1966-67, 10 lower executive officers were sent for a one-year training course. 
We would recommend that, in view of the complete lack of trained persons in 
the department, at least 20 officers may be deputed every year for such training 
during the Fourth Plan period. We also recommend that the Department should 
send at least five senior officers every year for the more intensive (two years’) 
training referred to above. 

15.12. We also consider that such training should be made compulsory 
for all those below the age of 45. While considering promotions, the training 
received by the officers should be given due weight. Of course, mere training 
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is no substitute for experience and it will be necessary to ensure that a person 
gains experience in the wing in which he will be ultimately promoted. 

V. Programmes concerning Women’s Welfare 

15.13. The Directorate promotes several activities concerning women’s wel¬ 
fare. There is already a large number of institutions for the welfare of women 
scattered all over State. And these activities are bound to expand 
progressively. 

At present there is no separate unit in the Directorate dealing with women’s 
welfare activities. There is also no separate staff for inspecting and supervising 
institutions for women. 

A separate unit in the Directorate dealing with women’s welfare, 
headed by a lady officer, is necessary to look after the entire work of 
planning, implementation and inspection of women’s welfare. It is also necessary 
to have lady officers for inspecting institutions for women, particularly institutions 
like State Homes and the Reception Centres, as they would be better able to 
understand the various problems of women inmates in these institutions. They 
would also be better able to win the confidence of the inmates who would be 
prepared to discuss their problems with them more freely than with the male 
officials. A suitable number of lady inspectors may, therefore, be attached to 
this unit. To begin with, besides the lady officer in charge of the unit, who may 
be an Assistant Director, there may be two lady inspectors each in Bombay 
and Poona regions and one each in Nagpur and Aurangabad regions and one 
lady inspector in the headquarters office. 

VI. The Department and the Voluntary Social Welfare Organisations 

15.14. Wherever possible execution of the different programmes and schemes 
of social welfare is entrusted to suitable voluntary organisations who are then 
given appropriate financial assistance. The Directorate is also required to 
inspect the institutions, assess their performance, sanction grants and generally 
give them guidance and assistance. The Committee considers that the following 
steps need to be taken to achieve better co-ordination with the voluntary social 
welfare organisations : 

(1) The State of Maharashtra is fortunate in having a large number of 
voluntary organisations doing commendable work in the different sectors of 
social welfare. We do not, however, have any compilation giving even a brief 
account of the activities of these organisations. In collaboration with the 
State Social Welfare Board, the Department should compile a directory of 
all the welfare organisations in Maharashtra. 

(2) It was suggested to us that, to facilitate the preparation and main¬ 
tenance of directory on the above lines, it would be useful to enforce com¬ 
pulsory registration of voluntary welfare organisations in the State. The 
Committee is not in favour of such compulsory registration. Registration 
may be confined to those organisations which ask for Government help. 
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(3) With a view to bringing about better co-operation among welfare 
agencies and better co-ordination of their activities, it is desirable to call 
together selected agencies working in specific fields for discussion of common 
problems of co-operation, improvement, widening of the spheres of services, 
establishing common facilities, conducting short term training of workers by 
pooling of resources, etc. Accredited voluntary welfare agencies and 
experienced organisations may be entrusted with the work of bringing about 
such co-operation. It would also be useful if conferences of agencies in 
specific fields of social welfare such as family welfare, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, youth welfare etc. are periodically organised. Such conferences 
will enable the voluntary agencies to learn from the experience of each other 
and would generally help in improving the tone of the social services. 

(4) It is also necessary to keep the voluntary and statutory welfare 
agencies informed of the latest techniques and trends of thinking in the field 
of social welfare. The Department may publish a periodical bulletin which 
would serve as the clearing house of information. 

(5) While all assistance and guidance needs to be extended to the various 
voluntary agencies, it is also necessary to lay down the minimum standards 
of service expected of them It is hoped that closer co-operation between 
the welfare agencies will make them aware of the need for improving their 
operational efficiency. Following such awareness minimum standards of 
welfare services, equipment, premises, training and qualifications of personnel 
etc. should be laid down. 

(6) It would also be well to bear in mind that the social welfare 
activities are conducted in this State mainly by non-official agencies. By 
their very nature, these activities are such as can be effectively carried out 
only by persons with a zeal for social welfare work and who are prompted 
by a sense of mission. The administration should not therefore seek to 
control their activities along rigid lines but should be content with giving 
direction and encouragement and regulating along certain broad lines. 



CHAPTER 16 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Introductory 

16.1. The Committee has delt with certain aspects of Public Works in 
the chapter on Preparation and Execution of Development Projects, where the 
main factors which hamper the speedy execution of major projects have been 
examined. Here the organisation and working of the two Departments, 
namely. Irrigation and Power and Buildings and Communications, which handle 
ihe construction of public works, have been considered with special reference 
to the appropriateness and adequacy of the procedures followed in the execution 
and maintenance of such works. 

I. Administrative Set-up 

16.2. At the time of the formation of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, 
the Public Works Department of the new State of Maharashtra was split up 
into two departments, viz., “ Buildings and Communications ” and “ Irrigation 
and Power ”, The organisation and functions of these two departments are 
indicated in brief below. 

16.3. Buildings and Communications Department .—-The Buildings and 
Communications Department, like the Public Works Department from which it 
was carved out, is both a Secretariat Department and Headquarters Office of 
the Chief Engineers who are the executive heads of the field departments. The 
offices of the Chief Engineer (Buildings) and Chief Engineer (Communications) 
ere integral parts of the Department. At the head of the Department is the 
Secretary to Government. The Chief Engineers are ex-officio Joint Secretaries 
to Government. There is a Deputy Secretary (Services) who is assisted by four 
Under Secretaries, each with two or three Branches or Sections under him. 
The Chief Engineers and ex-officio Joint Secretaries are assisted by a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, who also functions as Deputy Secretary, and a technical 
Deputy Secretary in charge of Planning. The Chief Engineer (Communications) 
is also assisted by a technical Deputy Secretary (Roads) of the rank of Execu- 
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live Engineer. In addition, there are three technical Under Secretaries of the 
rank of Executive Engineer, a Research Officer of Class II Service and five 
Deputy Engineers. The Chief Ports Officer functions under the Secretary as 
ex-officio Deputy Secretary. 

16.4. Irrigation and Power Department. —This Department also bears the 
dual character of a Secretariat Department and a Headquarters Office of the 
executive head of the Department The Secretary to Government is the head 
of the Department. There are six Chief Engineers. Two of them. Chief 
Engineer (Koyna) and Chief Engineer (Koyna) Electrical, have their offices 
located outside the Secretariat Department and deal exclusively with matters 
relating to the Koyna Flydro-Electric Project. There are four Chief Engineers 
each with special executive responsibility for certain aspects of the Depart¬ 
ment’s activities, viz., the Chief Engineer (Irrigation Projects-I), the Chief 
Engineer (Irrigation Proiects-II), the Chief Engineer (Irrigation) and the Chief 
Engineer (Minor Irrigation and Public Health). There is a Deputy Secretary 
in charge of services and matters relating to the Koyna Hydro-Electric Project, 
who is assisted by four non-technical Under or Assistant Secretaries. The 
four Chief Engineers are ex-officio Joint Secretaries to Government. The 
technical staff of the Department under them comprises six Deputy Secretaries 
of the rank of Superintending or Executive Engineer, five technical Under 
Secretaries of the rank of Executive Engineer and three non-technical Under 
or Assistant Secretaries, besides twenty Deputy Engineers. One of the technical 
Deputy Secretaries is in charge of inspection of Circle Offices and he reports 
to the Chief Engineer concerned. The Chief Engineer (Minor Irrigation and 
Public Health) is also ex-officio Joint Secretary in the Urban Development, 
Public Health and Housing Department in respect of water supply and sanitary 
projects which are executed by the Department through the agency of the 
Irrigation and Power Department. 

16.5. Field Organisation. —For facility of administration each Depart¬ 
ment is divided into circles, separately for civil, electrical, public health, 
mechanical, designs, research, investigation of water resources as also investiga¬ 
tion of projects, ports and marine works, architecture and hydro-electric works, 
each in charge of a Superintending Engineer or an Officer of corresponding 
rank. For the purpose of execution, each circle is further divided into divi¬ 
sions each of which is in charge of an Executive Engineer and each division 
has sub-divisions each in charge of an officer of the status of Assistant or 
Deputy Engineer. 

The Chief Engineer heads the technical organisation and is the professional 
adviser to Government in all matters relating to public works. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer is answerable to the Chief Engineer for the administration 
and general professional control of public works in charge of the officers in the 
circle. He has to inspect the state of the various works within his circle and 
satisfy himself that the system of management prevailing is efficient and 
economical. The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
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Engineer for the execution and management of all works in his division. He 
has to take proper measures to preserve all the buildings and works in the 
division and to prevent encroachment on Government land in his charge. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer is responsible to the Executive Engineer in the manage¬ 
ment and execution of works in his sub-division. 

Over and above this there is a Central Designs Organisation charged with 
the responsibility of designing all the important engineering structures m 
an irrigation or a power project. It has two wings, one dealing with the 
planning and designing of civil works and the other handling power generation 
studies and designs in addition to hydel construction works. There is a similar 
organisation, viz., Designs Circle, for dealing with designing of major budges, 
minor ports and marine structures and preparing structural designs of major 
building works. Besides, there is a Technical Examiner’s Unit under the 
Buildings and Communications Department and a Quality Control Unit under 
the Irrigation and Power Department for pointing out errors, omissions, 
anomalies, ambiguities, etc., during construction of works. 

The Chief Engineer (Buildings) i s also assisted by the Superintendent, 
Parks and Gardens, for maintenance of Government gardens at Bombay, Poona, 
Nagpur, Kolhapur and Sangli. Besides advising the Chief Engineer, the 
Superintendent also renders advice to the public on all matters pertaining to 
gardening. 

16.6. The Committee has reviewed the main problems relating to the 
execution and maintenance of public works and would like to make its observa¬ 
tions and recommendations under the following heads : 

(1) Organisation. 

(2) Sanction and Execution of Works. 

(3) Budget Provision. 

(4) Contracts. 


II. Organisation 

16.7. Location of the Offices of the Chief Engineers in the Secretariat.— 
While examining the working of the Sachivalaya, the Committee has stressed 
the need for a clear-cut demarcation of the functions of the Secretariat depart¬ 
ments and the executive departments and has recommended that the Secretariat 
should be a small and compact body concerning itself mainly with issues of 
policy, leaving executive functions to adequately empowered heads of executive 
departments and exercising only a supervisory and co-ordinating role over die 
latter. The existing Secretariat set-up in all the Departments, except the 
Irrigation and Power Department and the Buildings and Communications 
Department, is based on the principle of separation of the heads of executive 
departments from the Secretariat. The set-up in these two Departments in 
which the Chief Engineers’ offices coalesce with the Secretariat is inherited 
from the Public Works Department of the former Bombay State where it had 
been in existence for a very long time. The Committee has examined the 
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merits of the existing system and considered the question whether there is 
justification for departing from the general principles of Secretariat organisation 
in the case of these two Departments only. The Committee has discussed the 
question with the Chief Engineers and other senior officers with experience of 
the working of these Departments. The pros and cons of the question and 
our views in the matter are set out in the following paragraphs. 

16.8. Before 1949, there were two Chief Engineers in the former Bombay 
State, one for Roads and Buildings and the other for Irrigation. They were 
also Secretaries to Government in the Public Works Department. The Admini¬ 
strative Enquiry Committee, 1948, examined the question of the appointment of 
Heads of Departments and technical or professional officers as Secretaries to 
Government and came to the conclusion that all Secretaries to Government 
including the Secretary, Public Works Department should be drawn from the Indian 
Civil or the Administrative Service and that, in the case of the Public Works 
Department, the post of Chief Engineer should be separated from that of the 
Secretary. In pursuance of these recommendations. Government created a full¬ 
time post of Secretary to be held by an officer of the Indian Civil or the 
Administrative Service and a post of Chief Engineer to be held by a senior 
officer of the Indian Service of Engineers or the Bombay Service of Engineers. 
Though the Committee did not consider specifically the question of the loca¬ 
tion of the offices of the Chief Engineers within the Secretariat, it is evident 
from their observations quoted below, as well as from their recommendation 
regarding the abolition of the posts of Superintending Engineers (the recom¬ 
mendation was accepted by Government in principle but was not implemented) 
that they intended the Chief Engineers to devote themselves exclusively to the 
supervision of field work. The following recommendations of the Administra¬ 
tive Enquiry Committee, 1948, are or relevance to the present question : 

(i) The Committee has underlined the need for an independent scrutiny of 
the technical proposals of an expert by an experienced administrator, who 
can be expected to take a broad and general view. To quote from its 
Report — 

A serious objection to the appointment of the head of a department as 
Secretary to Government is that this would involve Government’s depending on 
a professional or technical man for final advice in the shaping of policy. 
A specialist, by reason of his preoccupation with a single problem or activity, is 
likely to press for the adoption of his own technical schemes, regardless of their 
administrative repercussions or financial implications. He has seldom opportunities 
of coming into close contact with al! the facets of public administration or all phases 
of public opinion.” 

(//) Regarding the proper utilisation of the professional experience of the 
Chief Engineers the Committee has observed as follows : 

“ Another important objection to the system of appointing the head of a depart¬ 
ment to work also as Secretary is that it involves a waste of professional talent and 
experience without any compensatory advantages. The qualities which go to make 
an efficient secretary and a profession,d expert are not generally correlated and are 
seldom combined in a single individual. The system is, therefore, wasteful in two 
ways ; first, that the head of the department is not generally able to supervise 
H 4827—16 
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departmental activities by reason of his preoccupation with secretarial duties, and 
secondly, the secretarial work is done by an officer who has, more often than not, 
no special aptitude for it. Sufficient evidence was laid before us to show that the 
head of a department working also as secretary has seldom enough time for his 
professional duties, including supervision over, and guidance to, subordinates, which 
must involve a certain amount of touring. Such a system obtains at present in the 
Public Works Department, and we had an opportunity to discuss the question with 
three Chief Engineers who had worked as Secretaries to Government. It was found 
that the preoccupation of Chief Engineers with Secretariat work left them little time 
or inclination to undertake any duties outside their headquarters either for supervi¬ 
sion of works or for establishing contacts with junior officers of the department and 
the general public. We are of opinion that such a complete withdrawal of the head 
of a department from the functioning of his department in the mofussil is not 
desirable and we are confirmed in this view by the observations of one chief engineer 
in support of urgent reform in this respect. He observed, “ With the foreshadowed 
increase in special engineering works, the importance of inspection, of solving 
difficulties at the site, of getting to know personally the projects at site, of exercising 
control over the tour activities of the Public Works Department staff, of taking 
an opportunity to come into contact with the public and subordinate staff cannot be 
over-emphasised. These and similar functions of a chief engineer cannot be properly 
carried out if he is tied down in his office in carrying out duties of a secretary to 
Government. In professional work tire eye which has developed by experience 
counts a lot. The possibility of the highest technical officer coming to the site and 
siving a surprise visit will improve the tone of the whole department. In such tours 
the chief engineers will get an intimate knowledge of their own subordinates and 
their grievances, and the subordinates in turn will receive useful instruction and 
advice. Many matters like contractors’ claims and ex-gratia payments can be settled 
quickly by personal discussion on the spot.” 

We have quoted the Administrative Enquiry Committee in extenso, as these 
remarks are of considerable relevance to the question of location ol the offices 
of the Chief Engineers. 

16.9. The salient feature of the existing organisation at Headquarters is 
that a majority of Chief Engineers have functional jurisdiction over the whole 
Slate. Of the two Chief Engineers in the Buildings and Communications 
Department, one is in-charge of Buildings and the other is in-charge of Com¬ 
munications. In the Irrigation and Power Department, two Chief Engineers 
are in charge of Major Irrigation Projects, one is in charge of Medium Projects 
and irrigation management, one in-charge of Minor Irrigation and Public 
Health and two are exclusively for the Koyna Hydro Electric Project. 

In the field organisation, however, there is not the same clear-cut distinc¬ 
tion of functions. Many of the Superintending Engineers hold composite charges 
comprising minor irrigation works, medium irrigation works, as well as major 
construction works and water management. This is also true in many cases 
of the Executive Engineers who may be looking after more than one of the 
different types of works. There are of course some Superintending Engineers 
and Executive Engineers dealing with major irrigation only or some other 
particular branch of the Department’s activities, like Investigation, Research, 
Training and Designs but by and large the charges of the field officers at the 
levels of Superintending Engineer and Executive Engineer are composite. 
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16.10. The main advantage of the existing system of location of the offices 
of the Chief Engineers in the Secretariat is that the presence of the highest 
technical officers in the Secretariat facilitates speedy decisions being taken at the 
Government level on technical proposals obviating correspondence which would 
otherwise have been necessary. The nature of the work transacted in the two 
Departments is such that there are very few problems which do not have 
a technical aspect. In the case of other technical departments such as Agricul¬ 
ture, Medical and Public Health and Technical Education also there are 
technical aspects to be considered. But, these are mainly service departments 
engaged in providing certain technical services to the public, while the Irrigation 
and Power Department and the Buildings and Communications Department are 
directly responsible for planning and execution of public works. The volume 
of works carried out is also very large in the context of the successive Five- 
Year Plans. Consideration of the proposals of these Departments at the 
Secretariat involves the seeking of clarification on various technical matters. 
The presence of the technical officers in the Secretariat facilitates consultations 
and because of the Secretariat status enjoyed by Chief Engineers, Superintending 
Engineers and Executive Engineers in the Secretariat, they are also in a posi¬ 
tion to settle questions with the Finance Department and other administrative 
departments at their own level expeditiously before submitting the proposals 
to Government. 

16.11. The existing system, however, suffers from the following draw¬ 
backs : 

(0 The scrutiny of proposals from an angle other than the purely technical, 
which is the raison d’etre of the Secretariat, is not adequate. Non-technical 
scrutiny of proposals submitted by technical officers is often not applied 
until the proposals come to the Secretary. At the level of the Secretary, such 
scrutiny cannot of necessity be sufficiently detailed. 

(ii) Being tied up with their work at the Secretariat the Chief Engineers 
are not able to supervise the execution of works in the field and to give the 
necessary advice and guidance to field officers in the solution of their diffi¬ 
culties and problems to the extent desired. As the volume and complexity 
of the programmes undertaken by the Departments are steadily growing 
there is need for a careful watch on the progress of execution so as to secure 
timely completion of works. This can be exercised more effectively if the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Chief Engineer is limited and his headquarters 
are located near the works. 

(Hi) Under the existing system no Chief Engineer is in a position to report 
on the progress of works in a particular region, as each Chief Engineer has 
information only in respect of programmes under his control. Whenever 
a regional review has to be taken, it becomes necessary to consult all the 
Chief Engineers. 

(iv) Moreover, many of the Superintending Engineers and Executive 
Engineers are looking after works for which they are answerable to mo r e 
H 4827—16a 
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than one Chief Engineer, with the result that a single chain of command is 
lacking and the organisation from the Chief Engineer downwards has assumed 
an extremely complex pattern. As Chief Engineers cannot possibly know 
all the officers all over the State, Government in most cases does not get as 
fair and detailed an appraisal of the work of the officers as it would if each 
Chief Engineer were to assess the work of a limited number of officers directly 
responsible to him. Proposals regarding appointments and promotion have 
also to be handled by a conference of Chief Engineers. This has introduced 
needless complexity in personnel administration. 

The Committee has examined the view that the functional distribution of 
work among the Chief Engineers at the State level enables the department to 
maintain a degree of uniformity of practices in respect of certain types of 
projects and allows for a measure of specialisation at the highest technical 
level. The Committee considers that in view of their long and varied experi¬ 
ence, it should be possible for the Chief Engineers to direct activities of 
different types without much difficulty ; the required degree of uniformity can 
be secured by proper co-ordination at the Secretariat level. 

16.12. The Committee recognises that there are two main requirements of 
the Secretariat Departments relating to Public Works which must be kept in 
view. One is the need for making technical advice available at the highest 
level where policies are made, owing to the fact that there is frequent need 
for consultation on the technical aspects of proposals. The other requirement 
stems from the need to make the fullest use of the professional experience of 
the Chief Engineers for the purpose of close supervision over work in the field 
so as to achieve excellence in the technical execution of the works and also 
to secure speed and economy in the use of available resources. 

In view of the large development programmes in the offing during the 
Fourth Plan Period, the number of Chief Engineers is expected to increase. 
The continuance of the existing pattern would, therefore, accentuate the com¬ 
plexity of the present set up. The Committee considers that the most 
appropriate pattern for the two Departments, having regard to the main 
requirements mentioned above, is to have only one Chief Engineer in the 
Buildings and Communications Department and one, or at the most two, in 
the Irrigation and Power Department who will be given Secretariat status and 
entrusted with the function of giving advice to the Secretary and the Minister 
on technical aspects of the proposals as well as with the processing of these 
proposals in consultation with the Finance Department and other administra¬ 
tive departments so as to secure speedy decisions. They would also be assisted 
by a few junior technical officers with appropriate Secretariat status. The 
other Chief Engineers will be in charge of (a) projects or groups of projects 
or (b) territorial charges. They will be inter-changeable with the Chief 
Engineers in the Secretariat. The Committee recommends that the two 
departments should be organised on these lines and their further expansion 
should be regulated accordingly. The Committee considers that an organisation 
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of the type recommended above would secure for the actual execution of 
large and complex works better and more mature technical supervision than 
they receive at present, while at the same time the Secretariat organisation of 
the two departments is brought as nearly in line with that of the other depart¬ 
ments as possible, with due regard to the special character of the work of the 
two departments. 

16.13. Staffing Pattern .—The stalling pattern of the circles, divisions and 
sub-divisions of the Buildings and Communications Department and irrigation 
and Power Department is based, in the ex-Bombay State area of the State, on 
the standard units of staff laid down by Shri K. P. Mathrani, I.C.S., Officer 
on Special Duty (Retrenchment) in 1951. The staffing pattern in Vidarbha 
and Marathwada differs considerably from that existing in Western Maha¬ 
rashtra. Pending revision of the staffing pattern in the light of Ihc present day 
conditions,, the standard units of staff of the pre-reorganised Bombay 
State area have been made applicable to the Vidarbha and Marathwada 
regions. 

In 1958, Government had appointed Shri K. V. Joglekar, then Superin¬ 
tending Engineer (at present Chief Engineer), to review the set-up of the Public 
Works Department organisation and to recommend revised standard units of 
staff. His recommendations dead mainly with the question of strengthening 
the circle, divisional and sub-divisional offices to enable them to cope with the 
increased volume of work. The Committee considers that as the scale of 
operations increases it is necessary to have such reviews of organisation every 
few years. A detailed examination of the work load and staff requirements 
shoffirf be carried out and necessary changes made from lime to time by the 
administrative Department in consultation with the Finance Department. 

16.14. Appointment of an Engineering Geologist .—The attention of the 
Committee has been invited to the fact that the Buildings and Communications 
Department requires to be strengthened by the appointment of an Engineering 
Geologist. At present this department experiences considerable difficulty in the 
construction of major road projects across rivers, as sometimes the rock exposed 
in the foundation of piers has to be finally certified and passed as acceptable 
for laying the foundations of piers. For this purpose the ready availability of 
the services of an engineering geologist is necessary. So far as major projects 
under the Irrigation and Power Department are concerned, the services of 
geologists are generally obtained from the Geological Survey of India. As the 
nature of the work of the Buildings and Communications Department is some¬ 
what scattered, it is not possible to get similar assistance from the Geological 
Survey of India within reasonable time. The Committee therefore considers 
that an engineering geologist should be appointed in the Buildings and Com¬ 
munications Department as a part of its regular establishment so as to ensure 
timely availability of such services. If necessary, the services of an experi¬ 
enced geologist from the Geological Survey of India may be obtained on 
deputation. 
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III, Sanction and Execution oi Works 

16.15. Overall Technical Sanction .—The Administrative and financial 
powers delegated to several officers of the Buildings and Communications 
Department and Irrigation and Power Department are incorporated in the 
Maharashtra Public Works Manual. These have been revised from time to 
time in the past, in respect of original works, the Chief Engineers have been 
delegated full power of according technical sanction ; Superintending Engineers 
and Executive Engineers have been delegated power up to Rs. 5 lakhs and 
I lakh respectively in respect of individual works which do not form a com¬ 
ponent part of a bigger work. (These powers have been enhanced to Rs. 10 
lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively in respect of minor irrigation projects, for 
a period of two years in the first instance with effect from 22nd February 1966.) 
In exceptional cases where it is desirable to commence work on a project, which 
has been administratively approved, before detailed estimate for - the whole 
project has been prepared and sanctioned, technical sanction to each com¬ 
ponent part of the project can be given only by the authority which is 
competent to accord technical sanction to the project as a whole. For example, 
the technical sanction to a component part of an original work costing over 
Rs. 5 lakhs can be given only by the Chief Engineer. There is, of course, 
a provision in a Note in Appendix 38 to the Manual that the Superintending 
Engineer and Executive Engineer may also accord technical sanction to detailed 
estimates for component parts of a project, which has been accorded admini¬ 
strative approval and overall technical sanction by competent authority, to the 
extent of the limit of the power delegated to them. This Note appears to 
confer on these officers power to accord technical sanction within the limits of 
their delegated powers, but since the exercise of this power is subject to the 
existence of overall technical sanction by competent authority, the Note has 
become nugatory and in practice all cases of technical sanction to component 
parts of works costing even less than Rs. 5 lakhs have to be submitted to the 

Chief Engineer. When the number of projects was small it was possible for 

the Chief Engineer to accord sanction to the project as a whole. This is no 
longer feasible as there are numerous major and medium irrigation projects 
simultaneously under way. The provision that the Chief Engineer is to accord 
technical sanction to each component part has, therefore, become restrictive and 
is retarding progress. A major irrigation project comprises major components 
such as a storage, diversion headworks and a system of canals spreading over 
miles and miles of the country-side, and it is not practicable to expect technical 
sanction to the project as a whole unless valuable number of years are allowed 

tu be spent in detailing up to the last channel. It is possible to prepare 

a scheme for the project in suitable and more or less self-contained components 
(e.g., construction of service buildings, canals etc.). For construction of com¬ 
ponents which can appropriately be commenced without affecting or being 
affected by the other components of the project, there is no need for technical 
sanction for the project as a whole. 
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The Committee considers that the present provisions should be changed. 
While the technical soundness and economy of the project as a whole are 
ensured, the officers in charge of the execution should be permitted to accord 
technical sanction to component parts of an administratively approved project 
within their competence according to the general powers delegated to them. 
The following revised rules for substitution in the Manual are accordingly 
suggested : 

(1) Where the provisions under the detailed heads in the estimate admini¬ 
stratively approved need to be recast or broken up in a realistic manner 
according to the set-up of construction organisation and in the manner pro¬ 
posed to be etvecuted, such a break-up should be sanctioned by the Chief 
Engineer and should precede the technical sanction to component parts under 
that detailed head. 

(2) In the estimates administratively approved, there must be a clear and 
specific amount corresponding to the component part in question. 

(3) The amount of detailed estimate for the component part must not 
exceed the amount included in the estimates administratively approved for 
that part or the amounts approved by the Chief Engineer as a result of 
recasting or breaking up of provisions referred to in sub-paragraph (1) above, 
by more than the percentage limit or proportionate lump sum limit permis¬ 
sible on the project cost administratively approved without causing a revision. 
In case these limits are exceeded, the estimates for the component part will 
be technically sanctioned by the Chief Engineer, who will examine whether 
or not a revision of administrative approval is involved. 

(4) The sanctioning authority must certify before according technical 
sanction that the component part in question can be appropriately com¬ 
menced without affecting or being affected by any other part of the project 
financially or otherwise. 

16.16, Procedure jar Public Health Schemes .—The procedure at present 
followed in according sanction to municipal water supply and drainage schemes 
is time-consuming. It takes six to seven years for the plans and estimates 1o 
be finally approved by Government in the Urban Development, Public Health 
and Housing Department and technically sanctioned by the competent officers 
of the Public Health Engineering organisation of the Irrigation and Power 
Department. As Government gives substantial grants-in-aid to the local bodies 
and also recommends loans from the L.I.C. a number of authorities are 
consulted before sanction is accorded, viz., the Collector, the Commissioner and 
the Chief Examiner, Local Fund Accounts. In some cases the detailed plans 
and estimates prepared by the Superintending Engineer become infructuous as 
the Commissioner declines to recommend the scheme owing to the unsatis¬ 
factory financial position of the municipality. Even after the schemes are 
administratively approved and technically sanctioned, they cannot be taken up 
for execution unless (/) the municipality pays its contribution of 10 per cent, 
(it) Government grant-in-aid is sanctioned, (iff) Government approves l he 
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proposal to give Government guarantee to the loan proposals of the munici¬ 
pality, and (iv) the L.I.C. agrees to advance a loan to the municipality for the 
scheme ; there are instances in which the foregoing steps have taken more than 
a year. 

The Committee recommends that the following changes in the procedure 
may be carried out : 

(1) The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works, who prepares a preli¬ 
minary note on the scheme, should forward a copy of the note 
to the Municipality and the Chief Auditor or Deputy Chief Auditor, 
Local Fund Accounts. The preliminary note should be forwarded 
to the Municipality concerned for acceptance only if the financial position of 
the Municipality is certified to be satisfactory by the Auditor. 

(2) If the financial position of the Municipality is certified to be satisfactory 
by the Auditor, the Municipality should be given one month’s time in which 
to pass a Resolution accepting the preliminary note on the Scheme. 

(3) If the financial position of the Municipality is considered unsatisfactory 
by the Auditor, a copy of the Auditor’s Report should be sent to the Munici¬ 
pality for information and guidance. 

(4) If the financial position of the Municipality is considered satisfactory, 
it should not again be necessary for the Urban Development, Public Health 
and Housing Department to ascertain the financial position of the Munici¬ 
pality or to approve the preliminary note sent by the Executive Engineer. 

(5) The Committee feels that the Urban Development, Public Health and 
Housing Department should be able to accord administrative approval to 
the Scheme and simultaneously sanction the amount of grant-in-aid to the 
Municipality. If the administrative approval is given within a period of 
three years of the Executive Engineer ascertaining the financial position it 
is not necessary for the Department to obtain a second report regarding the 
financial soundness of the Municipality. 

(6) Thereafter the Urban Development, Public Health and Housing Depart¬ 
ment should return the plans and estimates to the Irrigation and Power 
Department to enable that Department to give technical sanction to the 
Scheme. 

(7) After receipt of the technical sanction the Municipality should deposit 
10 per cent of the gross cost of the scheme as its cash contribution. There¬ 
upon, the Superintending Engineer should start construction. 

16.17. Departmental Execution of Works .—Regarding the execution of 
works, the present procedure is that works can be taken up for execution after 
detailed estimates are sanctioned and funds allotted. The works are executed 
either departmentally or through contractors. With regard to works executed 
through contractors, the financial powers of inviting tenders and letting out the 
works are laid down in the general delegation of powers. At present the 
Executive Engineer can give a contract up to Rs. 2 lakhs. With regard to the 
works to be carried out departmentally the Executive Engineer is empowered 
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to start a work costing up to Rs. 10,000 only, Tor every work estimated to 
cost over Rs. 10,000 he has to obtain prior permission from the Superintending 
Engineer to carry out the work departmentally. Certain limits have also been 
laid down in respect of the mode of execution of the departmental works. The 
“ rate list ” system can be used by the Executive Engineer up to Rs. 3,000 and 
the “ piece work ” system up to Rs. 10,000, provided that the total cost of work 
entrusted to one piece work contractor does not exceed Rs. 25,000. In view 
of the rise in prices of supplies and services, the Committee considers that the 
Executive Engineers’ power to start work departmentally should be raised to 
Rs. 25,000 and he should also be allowed to give work to a piece work 
contractor up to a maximum of Rs. 75,000, instead of Rs. 25,000 as at present. 

16.18. Emergency Procedure .—There arc occasions when certain works 
have to be carried out on emergency basis, c.g., when there is a sudden danger 
of breach in canals. It is the responsibility of the officers to prevent damage 
to life and property and marshall all available resources to repair and restore 
the work to its original condition. In so doing it is found that some of the 
procedural rules laid down for executing jobs under normal conditions cannot 
be observed if the emergent job is to be completed in the minimum possible 
time and with due regard to the need for saving life and property. At present 
these situations are faced by officers to the best of their ability and very often 
they are not able to adhere to some of the rules. As a result a number of 
objections are usually raised and these are pursued for years. This is likely 
to hamper the initiative of the officers who may have exercised discretion in 
a manner which appeared to them at that time to be entirely justified. 

The Committee considers that it is necessary to recognise the need for 
special procedure in such situations and relaxation of normal rules should be 
permitted so as to secure the following : 

(i) Departure from District Schedule of Rates ; 

(it) Dispensing with the procedure of inviting tenders and/or obtaining 
approval of the Tender Committee ; 

(iff) Admission of contingent expenditure incurred on specified items like 
recruitment of labour, transport charges, providing material for hutments, etc. 

The action taken in emergency may be required to be reported immediately 
to the next higher authority in the appropriate type of cases, to enable the latter 
to satisfy himself about the propriety of the action taken and record his opinion. 

16.19. Running of Workshops .—There are at present four Government 
workshops, one at Nanded, two at Dapuri and one at Nagpur, under the 
Irrigation and Power Department. They are controlled by the Superintending 
Engineer, Mechanical Circle. Facilities available at these workshops are at 
present confined only to carrying out repairs to the machinery owned by tne 
Irrigation and Power Department. The Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment has a number of sub-divisions to look after the maintenance of and minor 
repairs to its machinery. In the absence of workshop facilities available to it. 
the Buildings and Communications Department finds it difficult to attend to 
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major repairs to its machinery. The Committee recommends that the existing 
mechanical sub-divisions in the Buildings and Communications Department 
should be strengthened by starting mobile workshops to look after the normal 
and periodical repairs to the machinery consisting of road rollers, compressors, 
crushers etc. which generally lie scattered all over the region. As regards 
major repairs to such machinery, it would be preferable to entrust them to the 
regional workshop under the Irrigation and Power Department. Accordingly, 
the Committee also recommends that the repair facilities available at these 
workshops and at the mobile workshops would be open for the use of the 
Buildings and Communications Department, the Public Health Department as 
well as the Zilla Parishads. 

In this connection it is observed that in workshops the established P.W.D. 
pattern consisting of divisions, sub-divisions, etc. is generally followed. The 
Committee considers that this kind of set-up is not suitable for a workshop. It 
therefore, recommends that the establishment of workshops should be modelled 
on the pattern of the State Transport workshop at Dapuri or similar mechanical 
workshop of comparable nature and size. 

At present the steam road-rollers which require periodical inspection by 
the Inspector of Boilers are not utilised for considerable periods due to the 
delay in the inspection of boilers. We understand that this is mainly due to 
insufficient inspecting staff and, therefore, recommend that early steps should 
be taken to strengthen the inspecting staff. 

16.20. Hiring of Machinery to Contractors .—In view of the trend towards 
mechanisation in construction work, the Department maintains a pool of 
machinery including heavy earth-moving equipment for being lent to contractors 
on hire whenever necessary. This is intended to facilitate the task of con¬ 
tractors who would otherwise have to invest a large amount in machinery which 
they may not be in a position to utilise economically, resulting in undue 
increase in tendered rates. An indication of the type of machinery that might 
be made available to the contractor is usually given in the tender form. The 
terms and conditions of hire are laid down by Government. 

However, the Committee has been informed that in practice contractors 
are unwilling to take Government machinery on hire, as they find the terms 
relating to hire charges rather harsh. Another factor which is reported to act 
as a deterrent to contractors is the amount of security deposits they are called 
upon to make, even when the machinery is operated by the departmental crew. 

It has been estimated that the idle time in the case of heavy machinery 
runs up to 50 to 60 per cent hours. Inadequate maintenance of machinery, 
difficulties in securing spare parts, delay in the processing of indents for spares 
and the foreign exchange difficulty are reported to contribute to the under¬ 
utilization of the machinery. 

The Committee recommends the setting up of a Study Group to examine 
the terms, rates and conditions of hire in the light of market conditions and to 
suggest ways for the more efficient utilisation of machinery and its proper 
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maintenance. The Study Group should examine the reasons why a security 
deposit has been prescribed at present and consider the possibility of reducing 
its rates, which are reported to be high, or of doing away with it altogether, 
especially as the machinery remains in charge of the departmental staff. In 
this connection the Study Group will also have to examine the need for training 
the operating staff and the question of liability of the owners in respect of 
third parties and other legal aspects of the matter. 

IV. Budget Provision 

16.21. Maintenance of Irrigation Canals .—The manner in which budget 
provision is made for the maintenance of irrigation works has led to a steady 
deterioration in the standards of maintenance. We have reviewed the existing 
procedure in this respect and would like to make the following observations. 

The annual maintenance and repair grants of irrigation works were for 
a long time fixed on the basis of the average of the last three years’ actual 
expenditure on maintenance and repairs. Though there was a progressive 
increase in the length of canals constructed every year, no effort was made for 
some years to relate the amount of grants to the volume of work of maintenance 
and repairs involved. The canals and branches were gradually found to 
deteriorate. The situation was aggravated by the fact that, while the basis of 
the grants remained unchanged, the cost of the management staff was on the 
increase. In 1958, Government reviewed the matter and laid down certain 
enhanced rates of maintenance. It has been represented to us that even the 
grants calculated according to these rates are not sufficient to maintain the 
canals in proper order and that there is need for special repair grants for this 
purpose. We, therefore, recommend that the adequacy of the maintenance 
grant should be re-examined on the basis of the available data and steps taken 
to ensure that full provision is made for proper maintenance. 

In this connection our attention was invited to the fact that the Irriga¬ 
tion Department used to have water meters for the automatic measurement of 
the quantity of water supplied to irrigators owning large areas of land. These 
instruments which were of foreign make have steadily gone into disuse due to 
lack of spare parts and consequent deterioration in the standards of maintenance 
and repair. There is at present no satisfactory arrangement for measuring the 
volume of water supplied to irrigators. The Committee considers that now 
hat water meters are manufactured in India it should be possible to procure 
them and to get their spare parts more easily so as to keep meters in repair 
in a systematic manner. The Committee recommends that the system of 
measurement by meter should be revived as it would make for economy in the 
use of water and better realisation of irrigation revenues. 

16.22. Maintenance of Land Drainage Schemes .—Intensive irrigation of 
perennial crops, e.g., sugarcane, has in some places resulted in water-logging 
and salt efflorescence. The water logged lands are being reclaimed by providing 
land drainage. The land drainage schemes executed to this date are observed 
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to be precariously maintained. Their maintenance is usually met from the 
normal canal maintenance grant which, by itself, is inadequate to keep the 
canal in a fairly sound state. As the maintenance grants for the canals itself 
may be required to be revised upwards as mentioned in the foregoing para¬ 
graph, it would not be appropriate to meet the cost of land drainage schemes 
from these grants. The Committee, therefore, recommends that a separate 
grant for land drainage schemes should be provided in the budget. 

16.23. Maintenance of Buildings .—The maintenance grants for buildings 
have to cover expenditure relating to payment of municipal taxes and in some 
cases other charges, e.g., for water and electricity. With the increase in the 
number of buildings to be maintained it is noticed that, in the absence of suffi¬ 
cient funds, the tendency of the local officers is to spend the major part of the 
grant on “ engineering maintenance ”, with the result that payments of munici¬ 
pal taxes and other charges remain in arrears. It is only subsequently, when 
ad hoc demands are made, that additional funds arc provided for such pay¬ 
ments. The payment of municipal taxes and service charges is obligatory, and 
its postponement for want of funds would be irregular. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, recommends that urgent instructions should be issued to all officers 
concerned to make prompt payment of municipal taxes. If necessary, addi¬ 
tional funds should be provided for this purpose. 

V. Contracts 

16.24. Registration of contractors .—At present contractors who are given 
work are required to register themselves. For this purpose they are classed 
according to their financial status and technical capability. The classification, 
solvency required, officer competent to sanction registration and the area to 
which the registration applies are shown in the following table : 


Capable of executing work of 

Class Minimum the value (i.e., the estimated Officer competent to sanction 
solvency cost of the work put to tender) Registration 

of.... 

12 3 4 

General Works 


A 

Rs. 5 lakhs . 

. Without limit 

.. Government in Buildings and 
Communications Department. 

B 

Rs. 3 lakhs . 

. Up to Rs. 20 lakhs 

Do. do. 

B-l 

Rs. 2 lakhs . 

. Up to Rs. 10 lakhs 

Do. do. 

C 

Rs. 1 lakh 

. Up to Rs. 5 lakhs 

.. Chief Engineer, Buildings and 
Communications Department. 

D 

Rs. 25,000 . 

. Up to Rs. 1 lakh 

., Superintending Engineer of regu¬ 
lar Buildings and Communica¬ 
tions Department Circle. 
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t 

2 

3 

4 

E 

Rs. 5,000 

. Up to Rs. 25,000 

Electrical Work v 

. Executive Engineer of regular 
Buildings and Communications 
Department division. 

A 

Rs. 2 lakhs . 

. Without limit 

. Government in Buildings and 
Communications Department. 

1! 

Rs. 1 lakh 

. Up to Rs. 5 lakhs 

.. Chief Engineer, Buildings and 
Communications Department. 

C 

Rs. 50,000 

.. Up to Rs, 2 lakhs 

Do. do. 

D 

Rs. 25,000 . 

. Up to Rs. 1 lakh 

. Electrical Engineer to Government. 

r. 

Rs. 5,000 

.. Up to Rs. 25,000 

.. Executive Engineer of the con¬ 
cerned territorial electrical 
division. 


At present registration of contractors of A, B and B-l categories and 
transfer to them from ‘ C ’ category is decided at Government level, and registra¬ 
tion of ‘ C ’ category, by the Chief Engineer. As the number of contractors 
has increased and is likely to increase further, it is not necessary that such 
cases should come to Government. The Committee recommends that all such 
cases should be decided by the Chief Engineer. In the same way. the time 
has come when the work relating to registration of contractors in category ‘ C ’ 
may be conveniently done at the Superintending Engineers’ level. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends that this power may be delegated to a panel of three 
Superintending Engineers nominated by Government. Such delegation could 
not be termed excessive as Superintending Engineers are already empowered 
to accept tenders up to Rs. 10 lakhs, which is much above the limit for ' C ’ 
Class works. 

The classification of contractors is at present based entirely on the general 
capacity of the parties to undertake works costing certain amounts. While this 
basis appears to be adequate for general purposes it does not take into account 
the trend towards specialisation in the case of big contractors who may be 
capable of doing only one or two of the different types of activities like bridge 
work, irrigation dams, buildings and roads. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that while registering contractors 
in category ‘A’, the types of work, i.e., whether relating to bridges including 
aqueducts, buildings, dams, structural steel works or water-supply, may be 
.‘•pecified. Specialisation in a particular type of work by a contractor should be 
treated as an additional qualification in his favour. There should, however, be 
no attempt to restrict the competition for a work only to those who have 
specialised in the line ; others should also be free to offer tenders. 
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The Committee also considers that, in view of the large magnitude of the 
projects which are now being undertaken, there should be another class of 
contractors above Class A, for handling major works. When this highest 
class is created, the lower limit of Rs. 20 lakhs for A Class contractors should 
be raised to Rs. 60 or 75 lakhs. 


• • • 



CHAPTER 17 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY AND STORES 

PURCHASE 


I. Printing and Stationery 

A. Functions and Organisation 

17.1. The Printing and Stationery Department is entrusted with the 
following functions : 

(/) Executing and supervising the printing and binding work of Government; 

(«) Distribution and sale of Government publications ; 

(hi) Supply of stationery, clothing, cycles, time-pieces, wall-clocks and 
typewriters to various Government office ; 

(/v) Repairs to typewriters, cycles, duplicators, etc. ; 

(v) Printing, stocking and sale of text-books for the State ; and 

(vi) Attending to other miscellaneous matters such as disposal of waste paper 
of all Government offices in the State. 

17.2. The Director, Government Printing and Stationery, is the Head of 
the Department and has his office in Bombay. The Department has a number 
of printing presses, book depots and stationery depots, situated at different 
places in the State. An outline of the organisation is given below : 

17.3. Headquarters Organisation.— The office of the Director, Government 
Printing and Stationery, at Bombay is in overall control of all activities and is 
in direct charge of the Government Central Press, the Stationery Stores, two 
Government Book Depots and a Workshop .for repairs to bicycles, typewriters, 
duplicators, etc., located in Bombay. The Director is assisted by a Deputy 
Director and four Class II officers. 

17.4. Government Printing Presses. —-There are six Government Printins 
Presses in the State, one in Bombay, two in Nagpur, two in Poona and one at 
Kolhapur, The details of the equipment and capacity of these Presses are given 
in Appendix C. The type of work carried out at the presses is indicated in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Government Central Press, Bombay, is the biggest of the Government 
Printing Presses and is equipped for the production of ‘ book-work ’ such as the 
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Government Gazette, Legislative Assembly and Council Proceedings, Reports, the 
Labour Gazette, Judgments, Examination Papers and all Confidential Printing 
Work. 

The Yeravda Prison Press, Poona, is equipped for printing of standard 
forms numbering about 3,000 required for all the Government Departments as 
also the special forms numbering about 5,000 prescribed for the various Depart¬ 
ments. The press also carries out the printing of Desk Diaries, the Divisional 
Gazettes of Poona and Aurangabad Divisions, Indian Law Reports Bombay 
Series, Appeals and Audit Notes. 

The Government Photo-zinco Press. Poona, is primarily a Map Printing Unit 
reproducing State, District, Taluka and Village Maps, City Survey Sheets, lown 
Planning Schemes, etc. The press is also engaged in printing text-books for the 
Education Department. On an average, about 40 lakhs copies of text-books 
are printed at this press annually. 

The Government Press, Kolhapur, is equipped for short-run printing work 
such as High Court Appeals, Audit Notes, Special Forms, etc. 

The Government Press, Nagpur, is equipped mainly for book-work. How¬ 
ever, it also prints maps in the photo-litho unit attached to it. 

The Central Jail Press, Nagpur, which was taken over by the Printing and 
Stationery Department from the Jail Department with effect from 1st April 1962, 
handles printing of treasury forms, binding of patwari forms, etc. The 
machinery of the press is, however, outmoded and its replacement is in progress. 

17.5. Government Stationery Depots. —The Depots supply stationery to 
all officers who are entitled to receive free supply of stationery. Government 
undertakings run on commercial lines are supplied stationery articles on pay¬ 
ment. Similarly, some Central Government offices located in Bombay obtain 
and pay for the supplies from the State Government Stationery Depots. To 
facilitate the processing of indents and expedite supply of the articles, stationery 
depots have been established at four regional centres, namely, Bombay, 
Nagpur, Aurangabad and Kolhapur to serve the needs of offices in different 
divisions. The supply of certain specialised items like duplicators, typewriters, 
wall-clocks, time-pieces, rubber stamps, clothing articles, umbrellas and kamblies 
is made to all areas by the depot at Bombay. 

17.6. Government Book Depots. —Five Book Depots have been set up for 
the sale of Government publications ; two in Bombay and one each at Poona, 
Aurangabad and Nagpur. 

Apart from the State Government publications some important Central 
Government publications are also sold at these book depots. The State Govern¬ 
ment publications are also sold through authorised book-sellers with whom the 
depots have special arrangements. 

B. Review and Recommendations 

17.7. Increase in Work-load of Presses .—Government presses in the State 
have been working under considerable strain owing to the increasing demands 
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made on their resources by the various Departments. Printing work reLting to 
the Legislature, Budget Papers, Bills, Acts and Codes and publicity material 
has increased a great deal in recent years due to the expanding activities of 
Government. Several Departments have also undertaken revision and compila¬ 
tion of manuals and hand-books. 

A large number of school text-books, about 40 lakhs copies, now produced 
under the authority of the State Government are also required to be printed at 
these presses. The work-load of the presses is likely to increase further in the 
near future, as with the switch-over to Marathi that is under way, translations 
of Acts, Codes, Rules and Orders, Manuals, etc., will have to be undertaken 
and printed on a larger scale. The following figures indicate the growth, year 
by year of the work-load of the Government presses during the three years 
ending 31st March 1964, as also the total annual production of the presses and 
the shortfall : 


(in thousands) 



Work-load 

Production 

Shortfall 

Composiing (F’cap Folio pages)—- 





1961-62 

■’flow 

3,96 

3,37 

59 

1962-63 

.. 

4,24 

3,56 

68 

1963-64 

• • 

4,78 

3,73 

1,05 

Printing (F’cap Impressions)— 





1961-62 

91,98,26 

68,49,83 

23,48,43 

1962-63 

91,96,66 

72,17,03 

19,79,63 

1963-64 

92,04,42 

71,69,98 

20,34,44 

Binding (Standard man hours)— 

1961-62 

. . 

15,17 

9,58 

5,59 

1962-63 

. . 

12,84 

9,18 

3,66 

1963-64 


16,63 

11,85 

4,78 


The increase in work-load has led to the demand for expansion in printing 
capacity. This is attempted to be met partly by replacement of old machinery 
as in the case of the Central Jail Press, Nagpur, and partly by installation of 
additional machinery by a phased programme of expansion of the press includ¬ 
ing erection of new buildings, as at the Government Central Press, Bombay. 
The Committee has considered whether some administrative measures could be 
taken to secure a more efficient utilization of the existing capacity so as to 
reduce the scope for expansion to the minimum necessary. The findings of the 
Committee in this respect are as follows. 

17.8. Waste of Printing Capacity .—As the Printing and Stationery Depart¬ 
ment works as a service department and does not charge the administrative 
departments for the services rendered, there is no obligation on the administra¬ 
tive departments to exercise restraint on the demands made by them. While 
H 4827—17 
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in respect of purchase of stationery, the scale of supply is regulated by general 
orders, there is no such norm available or possible in the case of printing work. 
There are, therefore, instances where the number of copies ordered for various 
publications are out of all proportion to the actual need. This has led to 
considerable waste of paper and printing services. There is also no incentive 
to departments to send the material to the press sufficiently in advance or in 
a form in which it would be finally retained in printing. Instead, there is 
a tendency to rush to the press with almost everything as ‘ urgent ’, carry out 
extensive changes at the proof stage, delay return of proofs and in other ways 
cause inconvenience to the press. Very often the receipt of urgent and 
immediate work at short notice dislocates the time schedule adopted by the 
press. Altogether, the existing arrangements are unsatisfactory both from the 
point of view of the most efficient and economical utilization of existing printing 
capacity and the requirements of the administration to get really important 
material printed in time. 

17.9. Some suggested measures. —The Committee considered several 
measures with a view to remedying the state of affairs mentioned above. It was 
suggested that the Director, Government Printing and Stationery or his officers 
should be authorised to determine the number of copies of a publication to be 
printed, as also the quality of the paper to be used, etc., in consultation with 
the administrative department concerned. We do not consider this feasible, as 
the administrative department alone can decide the type and number of people 
whom the publication should reach. For example, the Director would not be 
able to decide the number of copies of a booklet on, say, small-scale industries 
as he would not be in a position to know the class of people who should get 
the publication. Another suggestion made was that it should be strictly 
enjoined on the Departments that the utmost care should be taken in ordering 
the number of copies to be printed and that a sufficiently senior officer should 
exercise the power which at present rests with junior officers. While this step 
may have some effect in the initial stages, it may not be adhered to for long and 
may not, therefore, lead to any lasting improvement. 

17.10. Printing Department to charge all other Depart meats.—The. Com¬ 
mittee has come to the conclusion that the best way of eliminating infructuous 
printing and avoiding other defects mentioned above would be to make the 
administrative department pay for the cost of printing from its own budget 
grants. In other words, the Printing Department should charge all other 
Departments for its services and work as a Commercial Department in this 
regard. Just as in respect of stores required by the various Departments, the 
Departments are required to order them through the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation but have to pay for them from their own grants, thereby avoiding 
indiscriminate ordering, all Government departments should be required to get 
their printing work done at Government presses at prescribed rates, meeting the 
expenditure on that account from their sanctioned grants. The Departments 
would then exercise due caution and prudence as they would do if their printing 
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were to be done at private presses. It would also be possible for the Printing 
Department to introduce differential rates for printing to secure advance notice 
of submission, postponement of non-urgent work, speedy return of proofs, etc. 

17.11. The Committee had the opportunity of discussing the proposed 
change with officers of the Printing and Stationery Department. The difficulties 
they had to urge may be summarised as follows : 

(/) The administrative departments will find it difficult to estimate their 
expenditure on printing for the next financial year. It would be difficult for 
Government to foresee what Acts would be amended or new Acts and Rules 
would be framed during the next year or what special publications would be 
required to be brought out. 

(//) The administrative departments would not be able to estimate the 
cost of the work to be done in the next financial year, as the calculation of print¬ 
ing costs is a technical matter being governed by a number of factors. They 
would, therefore, have to consult the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery. This would result in increased clerical work in the latter’s office. 

(///) The Finance Department would have no basis for calculating 
grants to departments for their printing work. Its scrutiny of the budget 
estimates would be of an arbitrary nature. 

(iv) As provision for printing would have to be made under the Primary 
Unit “ Contingencies ”, Heads of Departments are likely to reappropriate 
funds from this head to meet excess expenditure on printing and the new 
procedure would to that extent be ineffective. 

(v) There is likely to be rush of work at the end of the financial year, 
as all Departments might insist on the completion of their work on the 
ground that their grants would lapse. For the same reason the Departments 
are likely to insist on getting their work done through private presses, 
thereby encouraging printing at private presses. 

(vi) All new requisitions for printing would have to be examined by 
the Director, Government Printing and Stationery in order to satisfy him¬ 
self that funds are available with the different Departments for execution of 
the new work. 

(vzT) Every press as well as the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery will have to maintain detailed accounts of the work done for the 
various Departments. They will also have to prepare bills and get them 
countersigned by the Departments concerned for the purpose of adjustment 
by the Accountant General. Past experience has shown that such adjust¬ 
ments are a long drawn-out affair and large amounts still remain unadjusted 
in respect of certain Departments which are at present charged by the 
Printing Department for its services. 

(viii) For many items of printing such as the Maharashtra Government 
Gazette, there is no single Department which can be said to sponsor the 
printing. It is not clear how the revised procedure would apply to such 
publications. 

H 4827—17a 
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(fx) The assumption that allocation of budgetary grants for printing 
will automatically induce a new sense of responsibility and economy among 
the sponsoring Departments is not warranted by actual experience in the 
case of the existing chargeable Departments. For example, the Publicity 
Department has in the past undertaken a large amount of infructuous prmting. 
17.12. The Committee has examined the difficulties referred to above and 
has to observe as follows : 

(1) The difficulties in estimating budget grants required referred to at 
(/) to (iv) above are not significant as they are inherent in the estimation 
and control of any item of expenditure. In particular, the expenditure 
under “ Contingencies ” is more variable than that under other primary 
units but over a period of years the total annual expenditure of a Depart¬ 
ment can be observed to follow a definite trend which can be discerned and 
duly taken into account. In order to facilitate the task of administrative 
departments in estimating the cost of printing in specific items, the Printing 
Department would be required to prepare a schedule of standard rates for 
reference. The schedule should be prepared on a rough and ready basis 
without aiming at absolute precision. The Departments could thus be 
helped to frame their budget estimates on a proper basis and eliminate the 
need for correspondence with the Printing Department. 

(2) The rush of work referred to at (v) above is not likely to materialise. 
It is difficult to believe that the Departments would indulge in extravagant 
expenditure on printing or resort to private presses merely to save the 
grant from lapsing, specially because preparing material for publication 
involves considerable effort and preparation. In any case, this possibility 
can be met by issue of general administrative orders including advance 
intimation by the Printing Department regarding the period when non¬ 
urgent work would not be accepted. For example, it could be indicated 
that during sessions of the Legislature, no ordinary printing work would be 
undertaken, allowing only for exceptions authorised at a sufficiently high 
level in the Department. The press would also levy urgency charges, as we 
understand has since been done, to discourage printing at short notice, 
especially during the busy season. It should also announce a rebate in 
respect of printing work done during the slack period in order to encourage 
Departments to hold over ordinary printing work till the slack period 
begins. The Printing Department could also get from other Departments 
a quarterly programme of non-priority printing work to be done during the 
slack season. 

(3) Regarding provision of funds referred to at (vi) above it could be laid 
down that while issuing the print order, the Departments should certify that 
the budget grant is available to cover the cost of printing. It would not 
then be necessary for the Director, Government Printing and Stationery to 
see whether funds are available with a Department for execution of the 
new work. The procedure suggested is at present followed with advantage 
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in the case of orders relating to Central Stores Purchase. 

The need for keeping accounts and billing the administrative depart¬ 
ments for printing charges referred to at (vii) above would be unavoid¬ 
able if the Printing Department is to function as a conmmercial department. 
The extra expenditure on this account would be justified in the interest of 
overall economy. Since the accounting is not to aim at absolute precision, 
too much labour need not be spent on this. Considerable labour could 
also be saved by excluding from the purview of the charged items— 
items like the Gazette, Government Resolutions and other minor jobs which do 
not offer any significant scope for economy. This would also meet the 
difficulty pointed out at (viii) above. 

(4) The difficulty at (ix) above is based mainly on certain specific 
experience which cannot be regarded as normal; the excess printing referred 
to was of, a casual nature and the grants for the same had to be fixed by 
Government on a very approximate basis, largely because the demand for 
that type of publicity literature could not be estimated with accuracy. 
If the Departments ‘ are thrown on their own resources, they are bound to 
exercise due caution and prudence. 

The Committee is, therefore, of, the view that a good deal of wasteful printing 
could be avoided and the smooth working of Government presses ensured 
by making the Printing Department a commercial department. The Com¬ 
mittee accordingly recommends that the Printing Department should charge all 
other departments for printing work, excluding routine items like the printing 
of forms, which is already regulated by separate orders, and of the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, Government Resolutions, etc. The departments should be charged 
for all periodical and casual publications. There should be a schedule of 
standard rates which could be readily referred to by the departments for estimat¬ 
ing broadly the cost of printing in specific cases and for framing their budget 
estimates. The Printing Department should also indicate the periods of rush 
of work when the presses would not accept non-routine work, as for example 
during sessions of the Legislature. It should levy urgency charges to discou¬ 
rage printing at short notice and should announce a rebate in respect of printing 
work done during the slack period. A quarterly programme of non¬ 
priority printing work to be done during the slack season should be 
obtained by the Printing Department from other departments. While placing 
the print order, the departments should certify that the budget grant is available 
to cover the cost of printing. The bills for printing should be prepared by the 
presses and sent to the departments for counter-signature prior to book adjust¬ 
ment by the Accountant General. Any extra expenditure on stall that this 
miaht involve would be worthwhile in view of the overall economy expected. 
The object of these recommendations is that there should be maximum utilisa¬ 
tion of Government presses and a cost consciousness and greater sense of res¬ 
ponsibility on the part of the Government departments sending material for 
printing to the Government presses. 
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17.13. Scope of Government Printing. —At present, all printing work of 
Government departments is required to be got done through the Government 
presses. No work can be sent to a private press for printing unless it is of such 
an urgent nature as to preclude its being printed at a Government press in time. 
The charges in respect of work done at private presses are not to be paid until 
approved by the Director, Government Printing and Stationery. An exception 
was made in the case of the Director of Publicity who until recently, could get his 
printing work done at private presses if the Government press expressed its inabi¬ 
lity to carry out the work within the time or according to the requirements and 
specifications stipulated by him. Such printing work could be entrusted only 
to one of the presses included in the panel of private presses drawn up by 
Government at rates which were also fixed by Government. This procedure 
has, however, been changed and orders have been issued in February, 1965 that 
the entire printing work of the Directore of Publicity, urgent or not, 
should be done through the Director, Government Printing and Sationery. 
If the latter is unable to undertake the work for any reason, it is his responsibi¬ 
lity to get it printed through private presses on the terfns approved by Govern¬ 
ment in the Industries and Labour Department for the purpose. 

17.14. The Committee accepts the principle that the capacity of the Govern¬ 

ment printing presses should be utilised to the maximum and that having 
regard to this desideratum, all printing work of. Government should be channe¬ 
lised to the Directorate of Government Printing. Where it is not possible for 
the Government presses to carry out the job within the time stipulated by the 
department especially where the work is of an urgent nature, it should be the 
responsibility of the Director of Government Printing and Stationery to arrange 

for the printing to be done through private presses. The Director should have 

on his list private presses at Nagpur, Aurangabad and other places in the 
mofussil so that the printing work orginating in the mofussil areas which cannot 
be handled by the Government presses could be given to these presses. This 
would enable the departmental authorities to check the proofs and supervise the 
execution of the printing work properly. 

17.15. One important item of work entrusted to the presses is the printing of 

text-books for the Education Department. It was represented to us that the 
printing capacity of the presses needs to be expanded to enable them to cope 

with this' work. As this work appears to be more or less a permanent addition 

to the workload of the Government presses, the Committee supports the sugges¬ 
tion for expansion of the printing capacity, if the existing capacity proves 
inadequate after all the measures suggested herein are carried out. 

17.16. Local printing procedure — counter-signature on printing bills. —As 
stated above, Government officers are allowed to get printing done at private 
presses in cases of an urgent nature. It has, however, been found from experi¬ 
ence that the bills for such work which are received by the Director, Government 
Printing and Stationery, for approval are mostly for very small amount and 
their scrutiny involves a disproportionate amount of time. We suggest that 
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local officers should be delegated the power to incur expenditure on printing at 
private presses up to a specified financial limit so that correspondence with the 
Director, Government Printing and Stationery and further expense of time and 
labour in the latter’s office is avoided. 

17.17. Distribution of printed material. —As present the distribution of 
printed material is sometimes done by Government presses, sometimes by book 
depots and sometimes by the indenting departments. The Committee consider¬ 
ed whether the present system could be modified so as to secure a uniform 
pattern consistent with economy and proper handling of confidential and secret 
material. 

The Committee recommends that distribution of printed material should, as 
a rule, be done by Government presses. However the list of persons to whom 
the printed material should be distributed should be determined by the adminis¬ 
trative department itself and the press should be concerned only with the 
distribution of the material in accordance with the distribution list given by the 
department. Additional staff for this work, if necessary, should be asked for 
by the Director, Government Printing and Stationery on the basis of statistical 
information. In respect of confidential publications, distribution should be 
attended to exclusively by the confidential section of the Government press. If 
any indenting department desires to do the distribution of any particular publi¬ 
cation direct, it may be allowed to do so. 

17.18. Need for a Cost Accountant at the Government Presses. —At 
present, there is no adequate machinery at the Government presses for internal 
costing and pricing of Government publications. The Committee recommends 
the creation of a post of a Costing Officer well trained in cost accounting. It is 
necessary, however, to guard against too meticulous an approach which may be 
theoretically satisfying but which in practice would involve unnecessary expendi¬ 
ture and delay in the release of publications. The Costing Officer should be 
required to work on a rough and ready basis without aiming at absolute precision. 

17.19. Stationery. —At present, all officers of Government are supplied by 
the Director, Government Printing and Stationery, with articles of stationery 
according to scale on the basis of the numerical strength of staff using stationery 
and the previous year’s consumption. The articles of stationery which are 
supplied to the departments also include items of infrequent use or consumption. 
The procurement, storage and supply of these small items involve a good deal 
of time and labour in the Stationery Department, thereby making it uneconomical 
for Government to stock such items. The Committee, therefore, recommends 
that articles of stationery, the annual consumption of which all over the State or 
in each Stationery Depot is less than Rs. 1,000 should be deleted from the list of 
standard stationery items and should be purchased locally by Government 
offices. 

17-20. Government Book Depots .—Though Government has established 
a few book depots as indicated in paragraph 17-6 above, there is yet no sales 
organisation to promote the sale of Government publications nor is adequate 
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publicity given to Government’s publications. The recent creation of a post of 
Manager of Publications is a step in the right direction. The Manager should 
strive to popularise the sale of Government publications in various ways such 
as (i) publishing a catalogue of the latest Government publications, indicating 
the title, gist of the subject-matter, price and place of availability of each book; 
(ii) sending complimentary copies to educational institutions, trade organisa¬ 
tions, chambers of commerce, etc., depending on the subjects they are interested 
in ; and (iii) setting up Government book depots at important centres, particu¬ 
larly seats of Universities, so as to make them available to the public quickly. 

17.21. Disposal of waste paper .—At present, the disposal of waste paper 
in the various Government offices, in Bombay as. well as in the mofussil, is 
made in accordance with the contract given to specified contractors by the 
Director, Government Printing and Stationery. All Heads of offices are notified 
the terms of the contract. The offices are instructed by the Director to sell the 
stocks of waste paper only to the contractor appointed for the zone in which 
the offices are located. This procedure involves considerable centralization of work. 

The Committee recommends that in the mofussil there should be much 
greater decentralization in the disposal of waste paper, which should be organised 
on a taluka-wise basis. 

II. Stores Purchase 

A. Organisation and Procedure of the Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation 

17.22. Organisation .—The purchase of all stores, equipment and other 
requirements of Government departments is made in accordance with a pres¬ 
cribed procedure through the Central Stores Purchase Organisation. Direct 
or local purchase is allowed only for specified categories of goods or for purchases 
upto small specified amounts. The Central Stores Purchase Organisation is 
a part of (the Department of Industries. The Industries Commissioner who is 
the Central Purchasing Officer is assisted by a Deputy Director and two Assistant 
Directors, one for purchase and the other for inspection and eight Industries 
Officers. 

17.23. By making bulk purchases which are cheaper to Government, the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation aims at securing economy. The Organi¬ 
sation endeavours to secure uniformity and improvement in the quality of goods 
purchased, by insisting on standards, laid down by the Indian Standards Institute, 
the Director General of Supplies and Disposals, the State Quality Marking, etc. 
It fosters the development of industries in the State by encouraging the fixation 
of rate contracts and encourages the development of small scale and cottage 
industries and industries in the co-operative sector, by giving them price 
preference. It also facilitates the work relating to (i) enforcement of standards 
in inviting, scrutinising and accepting tenders, (ii) maintenance of list of approved 
suppliers and (iii) arrangements for inspections and testing of quality of supplies 
obtained. 
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17.24. Purchase Procedure .—Before an officer indents on the Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation for his requirements, he has to obtain the necessary 
funds and administrative sanction for the purchase. He is advised to bulk his 
requirements annually as far as possible and place consolidated indents on the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation before the 30th of September of the year. 
However, indents are accepted by the Central Stores Purchase Organisation up 
to the end of December. Only indents for emergent requirements are accepted 
after that date. The indenting officer has freedom to indicate the specifications 
of the item v/hich he wants so long as the goods required are not of a specific 
brand which can be quoted only by a particular manufacturer. The Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation then invites public tenders which are received 
in double sealed envelopes and are opened publicly. A joint scrutiny of the 
tenders is carrried out with the Liaison Officer of the Indenting Department. 
Ordinarily, an offer which is the lowest to specification and failing such offer, 
one lowest and nearest to specification, acceptable to the Liaison Officer, is 
accepted. In the event of any difference of opinion between the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation and the Liaison Officer, the matter is referred for decision 
to the Tender Committee which consists of the Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department, the Secretary of the Administrative Department (or his representa¬ 
tive) and the Secretary, Finance Department (or his representative). In the 
interests of expeditious disposal, the Tender Committee considers cases by 
circulation. All cases in which an offer higher than the lowest and nearest to 
specification is proposed to be accepted are also required to be referred to the 
Tender Committee, but in such cases, if there is no disagreement between the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation and the Liaison Officer, the Secretary of the 
Administrative Department is not consulted. 

17.25. Rate Contracts .—The foregoing procedure is applicable to items of 
stores other than ( i ) those for which rate contracts are fixed and (ii) those which 
Heads of Departments and other officers are authorised to purchase directly. The 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation requests the indenting departments to 
standardise their items of requirements so that rate contracts could be given 
for as many items as possible. The rate contract is a method for supply of an 
item at a fixed rate for a period of one or two years. It cuts down the time 
taken in issuing tenders and processing them and also encourages entrepreneur- 
ship in the manufacture of an article and in the maintenance of its quality. The 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation fixes rate contracts for items which are 
required periodically by several Government offices and institutions. This is 
generally done once a year. The function of the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation relates mainly to fixing the rates and terms and conditions of 
supply. The officers can then secure supplies directly. In addition to these 
rate contracts officers also operate on the rate contracts fixed by the Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals, Government of India. The items covered 
by the Director General of Supplies and Disposals are not dealt with by the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation of the State. 
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17.26. Direct Purchases .—In respect of certain items, officers have been 
authorised to make direct purchases without reference to the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation. An item of stores for which there is no rate contract 
can be so purchased by an officer up to the total value of Rs. 1,000 per annum. 
Higher limits have been laid down for other specific items, such as Rs. 10,000 
a year in the case of hospitals for drugs, instruments, etc., Rs. 3,000 a year for 
apparatus required by educational institutions, and Rs. 10,000 a year for methy¬ 
lated spirit, petrol and other articles of inflammable or volatile nature, etc., for all 
Heads of Departments and offices. Certain items like cutlery, crockery, cosum- 
able stores such as wood, charcoal, etc., can also be purchased without any limit. 
While making direct purchases. however, the officers are required to obtain at 
least three quotations and accept the lowest. Indenting officers can also directly 
obtain products of manufacture of jails, remand homes, blind schools, bhagini 
mandals, etc. 


B. Review and Recommendations 

17.27. With the increase in the development activities of various depart¬ 
ments the requirements of stores and machinery on Government account have 
registered a sharp increase. At present, the Central Stores Purchase Organisa¬ 
tion receives about 2,000 indents a year covering about 20,000 different items. 
It examines about 1,20,000 offers and makes annual purchases worth about 
Rs. 5-5 crores, including purchases made against rate contracts entered into by it. 
The importance of making purchases of the right quality, in good time and with 
a due sense of economy and fairness to all concerned is, therefore, a matter of 
growing conern to Government. These purchases on Government account also 
provide a valuable opportunity to the State Government to assist directly in the 
development of industries and in the conservation of foreign exchange which 
would otherwise be required for getting supplies from abroad. 

17.28. The Committee has reviewed the working of the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation and considered the appropriateness of its procedures from 
the point of view of the growing demands of administration. The Committee 
has noted that there is a widespread dissatisfaction with the performance of the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation especially on the part of officers in charge 
of development schemes f or which purchases are required to be made urgently, 
on a large scale and for a variety of items some of which are of a specialised 
nature. The main grounds of dissatisfaction are : 

(0 The delay in obtaining supplies through the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation and more especially through the rate contract system of the 
Director General of Supplies and Disposals, Government of India ; and 
(//) The failure to get stores of the required specification and quality 
in respect of certain items especially when they happen to be costlier than 
some of the goods easily available in the market. 

The Committee has examined various, instances pointed out in this connec¬ 
tion by the indenting departments and has come to the conclusion that there are 
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many factors responsible for the present situation. Some of the difficulties 
experienced by the indenting officers can be traced to the economic situation 
marked by inflationary conditions, physical shortages and scarcity of foreign 
exchange. A change in the procedure of stores purchase is not likely to make 
any significant contribution to the solution of these difficulties. There are also 
certain factors which are within the power of the indenting departments to 
control and it is possible to avoid some of the present difficulties if suitable 
action is taken by these departments. The need for a central organisation for 
stores purchase is recognised by all and is fully justified on several grounds of 
which the most important are, economy of bulk purchase, accountability and 
assistance to industries. In order, however, to remove some of the defects in 
the existing procedures which hamper the progress of development activities, 
certain changes in the existing central purchase procedure are called for. The 
Committee accordingly recommends the adoption of the measures indicated in 
the following paragraphs : 

(1) At present the indenting departments approach the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation in a piecemeal fashion, throughout the year. Instead, 
they should try and, as far as possible, give the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation a forecast of their annual requirements with full specifications 
and estimates of monthly requirements, wherever appropriate. If this 
procedure is followed, it would be possible for the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation to fix rate contracts for the year for as many items as 
possible, thereby obviating the need for approaching the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation over and over again during the year and ensuring 
supplies within the shortest possible time. 

(2) At present, indents are accepted by the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation up to the end of December. Only indents for emergent require¬ 
ments are accepted after that date. This is a salutary rule designed to 
secure timely submission of indents by the executive officers who are 
normally in a position to place such orders soon after the budget grants for 
the year are communicated to them. The rule also enables the staff of the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation to concentrate on the compliance of 
the orders received before the end of the financial year. The indenting 
departments have, however, pointed out the difficulty that in some cases 
schemes included in the budget are finalised somewhat late in the year for 
reasons which cannot be avoided, and orders for stores purchase in such 
cases have to be placed late in the year. In such cases, the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation should be prepared to accept the indents. The exist¬ 
ing rules provide that indents for such emergent requirements sent after 
the end of December should bear the certificate of the Secretary of the 
Administrative Department concerned indicating the urgency of the require¬ 
ments and should be addressed to the Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department, who will then decide on the further action to be taken. These 
orders thus vest the final decision in the Secretary, Industries and Labour 
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Department. The Committee understands that in practice most of such 
indents are accepted, in order, however, to remove the existing uncertainty, 
the Committee recommends that the existing orders should be modified so as 
to vest the decision as to whether any particular indent should be accepted 
after 31st December in the Secretary of the Administrative Department, who 
would no doubt exercise the power with due discretion. 

(3) As the Central Purchasing Officer has often to purchase goods similar 
to those he has purchased before, it often becomes necessary for him to 
place repeat orders. At present his powers to place such repeat orders 
are subject to two limitations : ( i ) that if the repeat order is placed within 
six months of a previous order initially placed, the additional quantity 
purchased should not exceed the original quantity tendered for, and 
(ii) there should have been no obvious market fluctuations during the 
period. Where any of these conditions is not fulfilled, the procedure of 
inviting public tenders has to be gone through again. The Committee 
considers that these limitations are excessive in the present circumstances 
and should be modified. It recommends that the Central Purchasing Officer 
should be allowed to place a repeat order at his discretion within six months 
from the date of placing of the first order, for a further quantity up to 200 
per cent without any reservation. 

(4) In some cases, the Central Stores Purchase Organisation fails to 
obtain response inspite of repeated public tender inquiries for an article. 
The Committee recommends that, to deal with such cases, a procedure 
should be laid down, with due safeguards, whereby the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation should make the purchases without inviting tenders 
in association with an appropriate committee. 

(5) The Liaison Officer appointed by the indenting departments is in 
many cases not a high enough officer and is not, therefore, able to give 
a sufficiently authoritative opinion on the matters, relating to tender scrutiny. 
As a result, the Central Stores Purchase Organisation is unable to come 
to a firm decision regarding the acceptance of tenders. The Committee 
recommends that the Liaison Officer should be an officer of a sufficiently 
high calibre and status and should remain in close touch with the 
Head of the Department and if necessary, the Secretary of the Administrative 
Department. 

(6) At present direct purchases of articles by an indentor without 
reference to the Central Stores Purchase Organisation, are permitted up to 
a limit of Rs. 1,000 per item per year. The Committee considers this limit 
unduly restrictive in the present conditions of high prices and recommends 
that the limit should be raised to Rs. 2.000 a year. 

(7) In urgent cases, i.e., where the purchase cannot wait for the period 
that is normally taken by the Central Stores Purchase Organisation to place 
an order after following the prescribed procedure, the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments (not heads of offices) should be delegated the power to effect direct 
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purchases up to Rs. 10,000 a year or 5 per cent of the relative sanctioned 
budget, whichever is higher, subject to the following conditions : 

(j) The Heads of Departments should record the reasons in writing 
for resorting to direct purchases. A copy of the reasons recorded 
should be sent to the next higher officer for information, stating speci¬ 
fically why the indent could not be framed earlier. 

(/i) The Heads of Departments should not delegate this power to 
any subordinate officer. 

(iii) The Heads of Departments would be held personally respon¬ 
sible for such purchases even after they had left the office. 

(/v) These urgent orders should not be placed in respect of items 
for which rate contracts are in force. 

(8) In regard to specialised machinery, the existing .rules already 
provide that machinery which is manufactured by only one manufacturer 
may be purchased directly by the indenting department. Where, however, 
there are more than one manufacturer it is incumbent on the department to 
indent for the machinery through the Central Stores Purchase Organisation. 
It was urged before us that the existing definition of ‘ specialised machinery 
is too narrow as there are various items which though manufactured by 
more than one party are required by one Department alone. The advantage 
of. pooling the indents of different departments by the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation with a view to making bulk purchase does not exist 
in such cases. On the other hand, the expertise required for economical 
purchase of stores of the right quality is available in the indenting depart¬ 
ment. Where there is difference of opinion between the indenting 
department and the Central Stores Purchase Organisation regarding suitability 
of the lowest tender, considerable time is at present lost in correspondence. 
It was, therefore, suggested that stores and machinery which are required 
only by one department should be permitted to be purchased by that depart¬ 
ment direct after inviting tenders without going through the Central Stores 
Purchase Organisation. It was further urged in support of this view that 
there was too much delay in the supply of goods even after the tenders were 
accepted by the Central Stores Purchase Organisation. As the indenting 
department had no locus standi for dealing with the supplier it had to move 
through the Central Stores Purchase Organisation who had to deal with 
a large number of departments and could not, therefore, be expected to show 
the same sense of urgency as was felt by the indenting departments 
themselves. 

The Committee has examined the various factors responsible for the 
delays involved in the present procedure and is unable to accept the view that 
the remedy lies in authorising direct purchases of machinery required by one 
department. Such a measure would strike at the root of the principle of 
central stores purchase. There are a large number of items which are 
required only by one department and it would not be possible to permit 
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direct purchase without abrogating the principle of central stores purchase. 
The Committee, however, agrees that in order to instil a greater sense of 
urgency in the Central Stores Purchase Organisation the indenting depart¬ 
ments which are already associated closely with the acceptance of tenders 
should also be associated with securing the compliance of the tenders 
after the tenders have been accepted by the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation. 

The Committee, therefore, considers that the difficulties experienced by 
the indenting departments can be met by carrying out the following 
changes : 

(i) After a tender is accepted the agreement with the contractor 
should be entered into in the name of the indenting department. 

(ii) It should be the responsibility of the indenting department to 
secure compliance of the tender in respect of goods required by it. 

(9) There are a large number of items in respect of which officers of 
the State Government are required to make purchases against the rate 
contracts fixed by the Director General of Supplies and Disposals, Govern¬ 
ment of India. At present, special difficulties are being experienced in 
obtaining supplies of these items. In the conditions of a seller’s market now 
obtaining, the suppliers often fail to deliver the stores within the time 
required by the indenting departments. As there is no penalty clause 
attached to the agreement with these suppliers permitting purchase at the 
risk of the contractor as is the case in contracts entered into by the Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation, it is not permissible to purchase the stores in 
the open market where the prices would be invariably high. The Committee 
has considered whether in such cases the Departments could be allowed to 
effect purchases in the open market at a higher price. In the opinion of the 
Committee if such purchases are permitted there is the risk that they might 
well become the rule rather than the exception. The Committee does not, 
therefore, favour permitting such purchases, as a matter of course. In 
special cases, where it is evident that the progress of work is likely to be 
inordinately delayed, the departments concerned may be permitted to make 
direct purchase after inviting tenders in consultation with an appropriate 
committee to be set up for the purpose. In ordinary cases of failure of 
such supplies, the alternative of prescribing a penalty clause would appear 
to be the more appropriate remedy, but the matter is intimately connected 
with overall availabilities of certain materials and stores and is also linked 
with requirements of foreign exchange of the country. The Committee 
recognises that these aspects have to be considered at the national level 
and recommends that the matter should, therefore, be taken up with 
the Government of India. 


• • e 




CHAPTER 18 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I. Mineral Administration 

18.1. Of the twin functions of the Directorate of Geology and Mining, 
the function relating to mineral exploration has already been dealt with in 
Chapter 11 which deals with Industrial Development. Here we will deal with 
the other function, namely, mineral administration. 

18.2. The functions connected with mineral administration may be sub¬ 
divided into (i) processing of applications for prospecting licenses and mining 
leases and their renewals, transfers, terminations etc. ; (if) inspection of mines 
and quarries in order to ensure that they are being properly worked; and 
(Hi) assessment and collection of mineral revenue. These functions are at present 
carried out by staff attached to the offices of the Collectors of the respective 
districts. 

18.3. The Director of Geology and Mining pointed out that the mineral 
administration of this State suffers from several draw-backs and deficiencies. 
The position brought to the notice of the Committee is briefly as follows : 

(1) The Mineral Concession Rules prescribe time-limit within which 
an application for a prospecting licence or a mining lease should be disposed 
of. There is an inordinate delay in the disposal of these applications in the 
Collectors’ Offices due mainly to the fact that the Revenue Officers, being 
pre-occupied with their own work, do not pay sufficient attention to the 
disposal of these cases. 

(2) No proper record of the quarry leases or quarry permits granted is 
maintained in the Collectors’ Offices and hardly any check is exercised on the 
quantity of minerals extracted. Though the Revenue Officers have been 
entrusted with the responsibility of collection of royalty, they content them¬ 
selves with scrutinising the six monthly or annual returns of minerals 
excavated which are submitted by the lessees or the permit holders and with 
recovering royalty on the basis of these statements. There is no other 
independent check. The work of checking these returns is usually entrusted 
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to a clerk in the Collector’s office. In some districts there is no separate 
clerk for this check or, if there is one, there is no adequate supervision over his 
work. A training course for persons working in the mining section of the 
Collectors’ Offices was organised which was also followed by the practical 
training by the Directorate of Geology and Mining ; but due to frequent 
transfers of the trained personnel to other posts in the Revenue Department, 
the training has not yielded any appreciable results. 

(3) The most important check required to be exercised is a physical check 
in the field as to the amount of material actually removed by the lessees 
and the royalty due thereon. This check is hardly exercised and the result 
can be seen in the widely fluctuating revenues from major as well as minor 
minerals from year to year in the various districts. There is reason to 
believe that only a fraction of the royalty due to Government is being 
recovered at present owing to a serious lack of control over the quantities of 
minerals removed by the lessees or permit holders. There is urgent need 
for preventing this heavy leakage of revenue. Other States have apparently 
been able to realise much larger revenues from minerals by the exercise of 
adequate check and supervision over mineral extraction. 

It is easily seen that there is considerable leakage of revenue in respect 
of minor minerals (like building stones, sand, gravel, clay, etc.). Though 
there is intensive building activity in and around big cities, the revenue 
from minor minerals has not correspondingly increased. This is mainly 
due to the fact that there is no check on the working of the quarries and 
clearly there is a large scale evasion of royalty. In the estimation of the 
Director of Geology and Mining only 20 per cent of the possible revenue was 
being realised at present. 

(4) Though special staff has been sanctioned for the work of mineral 
administration in the more important districts, the staff is often utilised by 
the Revenue Officers for other work. 

18.4. As a remedy for this state of affairs, the Director of Geology and 
Mining proposed as follows : 

(1) A few Assistant Geologists of his Department should be appointed 
as Mining Officers in important mining districts and the entire work should 
be taken over by his Department from the Collectors. 

(2) In order to exercise a stricter control over the assessment and recovery 
of revenue in respect of minor minerals, a nucleus staff under the control of 
the Director should be sanctioned for each district. 

(3) This staff will check the working of both major as well as minor 
minerals. To make this possible, geologists should be appointed so that 
they can control exploitation of both major and minor minerals as well 
as carry out inspection of mines. Inspections of mines should be carried 
out by geologists instead of by inspectors posted under the Collector as 
at present. 

18.5. The Commissioner of Geology and Mining, however, did not agree 
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with the suggestion that the entire work in connection with major and minor 
minerals should be taken over by the Department of Geology and Mining. He 
felt that the proper remedy was to enjoin on the Collectors to ensure that the 
services of this special staff were utilised only for the work of the Geologv 
and Mining Department. If the works were to be taken over entirely by the 
Geology and Mining Department, the technical staff of the Department may spend 
most of its time in administrative work. Perhaps, only in respect of the two 
districts in which mining work was heavy, namely, Nagpur and Ratnagiri, Mining 
Officers and inspectors may be transferied to the Department of Geology and 
Mining as an experimental measure. 

18.6. The figures of mining and quarry income for the years 1959-60 to 
1964-65 submitted by the Director of Geology and Mining show large variations 
in the income realised from year to year, indicating that the minerals administra¬ 
tion is not carried out systematically enough. The increased pace of urbanization 
in the State has led to increased building activity in urban centres all over the 
State. Income from minor minerals is therefore an important source of revenue 
which needs to be tapped properly. Though the Director of Geology and Mining 
has opined that the present recover/ of revenue from minor minerals represents 
only 20 per cent of the real revenue potential, there is no data before us which 
can give us an idea of the real revenue potential of this source. It would thus 
be necessary to set up a nucleus organization in each district which can handle 
the dual task of systematically organizing the work of assessment and recovery 
of royalty on minor minerals and making an estimation of the revenue potential 
from this source. 

187. With the above considerations in mind, the Committee makes the 
following recommendations : 

(1) At present special staff for mining work is created in six districts 
only, namely, Nagpur, Yeotmal, Chanda, Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Kolhapur. 
In Nagpur and Ratnagiri districts the mining work is of a substantial volume. 
The Committee, therefore, recommends that the work in these two districts 
may be taken over by the Director of Geology and Mining as an experimental 
measure. For handling this work a post of a Mining Officer (in the grade 
of Assistant Geologist, Class II) may be created for each of these two 
districts. It is, however, recommended that the Mining Officer should 
continue to sit in the Collector’s office and should work in close co-operation 
with him and under his overall supervision and guidance. 

(2) So far as the districts of Yeotmal, Chanda, Kolaba and Kolhapur 
are concerned, the existing staff consists of one Aval Karkun in each of 
these districts and one or two inspectors according to the volume of work. 
We would agree with the suggestion of the Commissioner of Geology and 
Mining that the Collectors of these districts should be enjoined to use the 
special staff for the work of Geology and Mining Department only. In 
addition, with a view to strengthening the technical competence of the staff, we 
recommend that the Aval Karkun may be replaced by a Geological Assistant. 
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The geological assistants should be recruited by the Director of Geology 
and Mining and should be placed on a common cadre. They should then 
be posted for duty in the Collectors’ offices. 

(3) As regards the remaining districts, a small nucleus needs to be 
created for organizing work in connection with minor minerals on a more 
systematic footing. In districts like Poona, Thana, Nasik, etc. where 
building activity is going on on a large scale, it may be necessary to create 
posts of geological assistants, one for each district. In other districts, 
a special post of an inspector may be adequate. This staff should work in the 
office of the Collector. As in case of (2) above, this staff should be used 
exclusively for work in connection with mining. 

II. Directorate of Publicity 

18.8. The main function of the Directorate of Publicity is two-fold ; it is 
to keep the public informed of the various activities of Government and also 
to keep Government informed about the trend of public opinion as reflected in 
the Press. The Directorate is organized in five main Units, viz., (i) News Unit, 
(if) Publications Unit, (Hi) Public Relations Unit, (iv) Films Unit and 
(v) Exhibitions Unit. At the headquarters, the Director of Publicity is assisted 
by five Deputy Directors, one in charge of each of the Units mentioned above. 
There is also an Accounts Officer of Class I rank, who is responsible for the 
preparation of the budget, giving financial advice to the officers of the Directorate 
and inspection of accounts of subordinate offices. There are also a number of 
officers of Class II or corresponding ranks including Assistant Directors of 
Publicity, Departmental Liaison Officers, Information Officer, Assistant Accounts 
Officer, etc., with the requisite complement of Class III ministerial and technical 
staff. 

18.9. The Director of Publicity is also the Director of Tourism. The Tourism 
Unit functions under a Joint Director, assisted by an Assistant Director, an 
Enquiry-cnm-Reception Officer and three State Tourist Officers. The main 
function of the Tourism Unit is to promote tourism within the State in general 
and to provide facilities for tourists at Holiday Camps, Dak Bungalows and 
Rest Houses all over the State. The Unit also conducts tours to places of 
Historical and public interest in the State. 

18.10. The field organisation consists of four Regional Publicity Officers 
of Class II rank, one each at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad and 
two Regional Organizers, Radio Rural Forum, one each at Poona and Nagpur. 
There are also District Publicity Officers (non-gazetted) for each district in the 
State. 

18.11. There are three information centres, one each at Bombay, Nagpur 
and Delhi. The information centres at Bombay and Nagpur are each in charge 
of a Manager, the Manager at Bombay being of gazetted (Class II) rank. The 
Maharashtra Information Centre at Delhi is headed by a Chief Information 
Officer of Class I rank, who is assisted by an Assistant Chief Information Officer. 
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18.12. The Directorate has also a self-contained organisation, viz., the 
Rural Broadcasting Section, which undertakes the installation and maintenance 
of community radio sets in villages. The organisation is headed by an Engineer- 
in-charge, Rural Broadcasting, who is assisted at headquarters by three Divisional 
Engineers and the Establishment Officer. There is also a Divisional Engineer 
each at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad with the necessary technical 
and non-technical staff. The staff of the Rural Broadcasting Section at the 
district level now functions under the Zilla Parishads, and the Section is responsible 
for giving technical guidance to the staff. 

18.13. The organisation and working of the Directorate of Publicity was 
examined by Shri P. G. Salvi, the then Deputy Secretary in the General 
Administration Department in 1963-64. The working of the Directorate had 
also been studied by a Work Study Unit of the General Administration Depart¬ 
ment and the recommendations made by the Unit have been taken into account 
by Shri Salvi. In his report submitted to Government in 1964, he had made 
certain proposals for the reorganisation and strengthening of the Directorate 
after detailed discussions with the Director of Publicity and other officers of 
the Department. Many of his recommendations have been accepted and imple¬ 
mented by Government. The Committee has now considered, in consultation with 
the officers concerned, the broad aspects of the working of the Directorate. 

18.14. There is a general feeling that the publicity given to Government’s 
activities in the Press is very inadequate. Many schemes undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment, as well as important issues which are required to be explained to the 
public, go almost unnoticed in the Press. This would indicate tfiat Government’s 
publicity organisation is not as effective as it should be. In our discussions 
with the officers of the Directorate, the following difficulties were put forward 
as factors contributing to the ineffectiveness of Government publicity : 

O') The most serious difficulty of the Department is that it is unable to 
get the right type of personnel, owing to the poor pay-scales offered by 
Government. Even persons employed by ‘ D ’ Class newspapers do not come 
forward for the posts advertised by the Publicity Department. The District 
Publicity Officer is of a non-gazetted rank, while other district officers are of 
gazetted ranks and he does not have even a telephone. He is therefore 
unable to keep intimate contact with other departments at the district level. 
A large number of persons have left the services of the Department to secure 
better employment elsewhere. 

(») The Departmental Liaison Officers and other officers of the Publicity 
Deoartment experience a certain amount of lack of co-operation from the 
administrative Departments, particularly when publicity material is required 
to be prepared at short notice. 

(Hi) The officers of the Publicity Department are so pressed with their 
day-to-day duties that they hardly have time to think. There is no officer in 
the Department at present having sufficient leisure to chalk out the publicity 
programme coolly on the basis of an intelligent anticipation of the important 
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issues and controversies which are likely to arise or agitate the public 

mind. 

18.15. One of the weakest parts of the Publicity organisation seems to be 
the Departmental Liaison Officers of whom there are four at present. Each 
of these officers is assigned to three or four Departments of the Secretariat and 
is supposed to be constantly in touch wilh them with a view to obtaining news¬ 
worthy information for publicity in the Press. It is reported that the Depart¬ 
mental Liaison Officers are frequently transferred so that they remain in their 
posts for about five to six months only. These officers generally have very little 
information regarding the activities of the Departments to which they are 
accredited. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that the Departmental Liaison Officers 
should be given detailed briefing before they take up their appointments. They 
should be furnished with information and literature about all the activities and 
problems handled by the Departments to which they are accredited including the 
burning topics of the day on which the public may be anxious to know the 
Government’s point of view. The regional level officers of the Directorate should 
also be called together and similarly briefed so that publicity at the regional 
level may be made more effective. The Committee also recommends that a special 
training programme should be organised for the Departmental Liaison Officers 
and officers of allied status and duties ; the course could be handled by the 
Administrative Staff College in co-operation with the Publicity Department. 

18.16. There is also need for the administrative Departments to develop 
a greater degree of publicity consciousness. They should ensure that the 
important activities of the departments under them are adequately publicised. 
In cases of urgency or where any special difficulty is felt by the Departmental 
Liaison Officers, they should seek the help of the Deputy Secretary (O. & M.) 
in each Department who should provide them with the requisite information. 

18.17. The difficulty of obtaining the right type of recruit by offering him an 
adequate pay-scale and other amenities is common to several Departments. The 
Pay Commission appointed by the State Government will no doubt take this 
into account and recommend the necessary remedial measures. In the case of 
the Publicity Department, however, the Committee would suggest that the 
alternative of obtaining good Public Relations Officers on a contract basis may 
be tried. 

18.18. The Committee also recommends that the Director of Publicity should 
pay special attention to the planning of the publicity programme. For examp'e, 
suitable Budget releases could be planned in advance so as to explain to the 
public the mam features or the changes introduced in the Budget. Greater 
publicity to Government’s point of view on issues like the river waters dispute 
could also be arranged. If necessary, a senior officer specially designated for 
the purpose may be relieved, by internal adjustments, of a part of his routine 
duties and entrusted with the work of planning the publicity programme in this 
manner. 
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III. Planning and Evaluation 

18.19. Cabinet Sub-Committee for Planning .—The portfolio of Planning is 
held by the Chief Minister. In order to provide effective and authoritative 
guidance in the formulation of policies and programmes for planned economic 
and social development of the State, as also to exercise a close watch on the 
implementation of plan policies and programmes, a Planning Sub-Committee of 
the Cabinet has been constituted under the chairmanship of the Chief Minister. 
The other members of the Sub-Committee are, the Ministers for Revenue, Irriga¬ 
tion, Power and Generation of Electricity, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Finance, Law and Judiciary, Education and Forests and Industries, Electricity 
(except Generation of Electricity) and Printing Presses. 

The main functions of the Planning Sub-Committee are as follows : 

(z) To determine the objectives and priorities for development within 
the broad framework of the national Plan. 

(z'z) To formulate the designs for long-term development of the State 
with due regard to the balanced development of its component regions and 
to draw up the State’s Five-Year Plan within the framework of such a long¬ 
term plan. 

{Hi) To determine inter-sectoral priorities and allocations in the State’s 
Annual Plan within the financial resources that may be indicated by the 
Finance Minister. 

(i V ) To identify the areas of co-ordination between the Departments, the 
7, \] U Parishads and other institutions and to ensure such co-ordination in 
the interests of effective implementation. 

(v) To make periodical appraisal of the Plan and of important projects 

in the Plan. 

18.20. Development Commissioner .—The Chief Secretary to Government is 
also the Development Commissioner. He is assisted by an Additional Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, who undertakes field studies and reviews the implementa¬ 
tion of development plans. At the Divisional level, the Divisional Commissioner 
is assisted by a Deputy Development Commissioner in watching the implementa¬ 
tion of the Plan. 

18.21. Planning Division of the Finance Department.—The subject of 
Planning, including Evaluation, is dealt with in the Planning Division of the 
Finance Department. The Secretary, Finance Department is the Planning Secre¬ 
tary and he is assisted by two Deputy Secretaries. The Planning Division com¬ 
prises five Wings, viz.. Programmes Wing, Resources Wing, Evaluation Wing, 
Man-Power Wing and a Wing dealing with District and Regional Plans. The 
functions of these Wings are briefly indicated below : 

(i) Programmes Wing .—This Wing, manned by two Under Secretaries, 
deals with the formulation of detailed Annual Plans within the framework of 
the Five-Year Plan, in consultation with the Heads of Departments and Secre¬ 
taries concerned. It also watches Plan implementation through periodical 
progress reports and quarterly meetings with representatives of the Secretariat 
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Departments and Heads of the Departments with a view to removing the 
causes of slow progress, if any. These meetings are held under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Additional Development Commissioner- The work relating to 
the formulation of the State’s Fourth Five-Year Plan has also been dealt 
with in this Wing. 

(ii) Resources Wing. —A Special Officer in the grade of Under Secretary 
is in charge of this Wing, which carries out studies regarding optimum 
utilisation of resources for the Five-Year Plans and Annual Plans, special 
studies of the financial operations of statutory boards and corporations and 
trading and semi-trading schemes run by Government, as also special studies 
of problems such as scope of taxation by Zilla Parishads with special 
reference to sales-tax, position of recovery of, loans and advances, broad 
studies of the budget estimates of all States for 1965-66, compilation of the 
tax album (i.e. tax rates in all States), etc. 

(Hi) Evaluation Wing. —The Wing is headed by an Officer on Special 
Duty of the rank of Under Secretary. The Wing has been carrying out 
special evaluation studies of various plan schemes and activities such as 
studies of utilisation of loans sanctioned by the Land Development Banks 
for construction of new wells and repairs to old wells, under-utilisation of 
irrigation potential, distribution of fertilizers, industrial estates, etc. For the 
purpose of formulating the programmes of the Wing and guiding its evalua¬ 
tion studies, two Committees have been set up, viz., a Project Evaluation 
Committee and a State Plan Evaluation Committee. The Project Evaluation 
Committee is. headed by the Additional Development Commissioner and has 
three other members. Its main functions are to prepare a programme of 
evaluation studies and to examine the content of evaluation reports and 
recommend the follow-up action to be taken. The State Plan Evaluation 
Committee functions under the chairmanship of the Chief Secretary and has 
the Secretary, Finance Department and the Additional Development Commis¬ 
sioner as its members. This Committee approves the programme of evalua¬ 
tion studies, examines the content of evaluation reports and makes its own 
recommendations to Government. It also reviews periodically the progress 
of implementation of accepted recommendations. 

(j'v) Man-power Wing. —This Wing has been set up for the purpose of 
conducting studies into requirements and availability of man-power and 
problems relating to development, distribution and utilisation of man-power. 

(v) Wing dealing with District and Regional Plans. —One of the objec¬ 
tives of planning is to remove imbalances in development in different regions 
of the State. The Third Five-Year Plan gave special consideration to the 
under-developed regions like Vidarbha, Marathwada, Konkan and the scar¬ 
city areas. The Third Plan has been broken up into Divisional and Dis¬ 
trict Plans and a division-wise and district-wise break-up of targets and 
details in each Plan Scheme amenable to such a break-up has been prepared. 
The Divisional Commissioner ensures the proper utilisation of funds provided 
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for the regions and districts and watches the progress of the Plan at these 
levels through quarterly meetings of officials, representatives of Zilla Parishads 
etc. which are presided over by the Minister for the area concerned. Similar 
meetings arc also held at the District level for reviewing the progress of 
District level schemes. The progress reports in regard to these schemes are 
examined by this Wing. 

The Wing also looks after the formulation of the District Plans for inclusion 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. Ad-hoc Committees have been set up at the 
Divisional, District and Block levels for formulating proposals for the Fourth 
Plan. The Deputy Secretary (Planning) or his representative has been appointed 
as a member on the Committees at the Divisional and District levels. Planning 
Officers of the rank of Deputy Collectors have also been appointed for each 
Zilla Parishad to assist them in the formulation of District level programmes. 

18.22. Bureau of Economics and Statistics. —The Planning Section of the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics also deals with studies relating to perspec¬ 
tive planning and formulation of the Fourth Plan. Its main functions are to 
analyse the quantitative progress in the implementation of the Plan, to compile 
indicators of socio-economic growth and to co-ordinate the statistical work done 
in different Departments. 

18.23. Planning Units in other Departments.—In major development 
departments like Agriculture, Education and Rural Development, planning cells 
have been set up for the purpose of planning development programmes and 
watching their implementation. 

18.24. Evaluation Agencies. —Evaluation may be broadly divided into two 
stages. One is an investigation into the factors which affect the implementation 
of a scheme, with a view to removing the deficiencies and bottle-necks, if any. 
Such an evaluation is mainly of a qualitative kind and is carried out by making 
a study of the representative or problem areas. The other stage of evaluation, 
which is of the kind carried out by the Programme Evaluation Organisation of 
the Government of India, is the assessment of the results or benefits accruing 
from a Plan scheme after it is implemented. This involves a quantitative 
analysis of results on the basis of representative samples of the population 
affected and other statistical problems. This type of evaluation needs statistical 
expertise. 

The Committee considered the respective roles played by the Evaluation 
Wing of the Finance Department and the Bureau of Economics and Statistics in 
evaluation work, as also the question whether there is any duplication of effort 
involved in the work being done. The Committee was informed that the Finance 
Department is in overall charge of evaluation of both the kinds referred to 
above, viz., evaluation of implementation as well as that of the impact of the 
plan schemes. The Bureau of Economics is used by the Finance Department 
as an agency for the collection of data where quantitative data are required to 
be collected from wide areas., for which work the Bureau has an extensive 
organisation. Where, however, such data are to be collected from a compact 
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area such as a city or an industrial area, this work is done by the officers of the 
Finance Department. A question was raised whether the Bureau, with its 
statistical expertise, is not better fitted than the Evaluation Wing of the Finance 
Department to undertake all evaluation work. It was, however, urged before 
us that, while a statistical agency could only furnish data regarding shortfalls 
and deficiencies it would not be the best agency for ascertaining the reasons 
why the deficiencies had occurrred. The Planning Section of the Finance 
Department is in a better position to carry out evaluation studies, as it has an 
overall appreciation of the Plan schemes in progress in different departments. 
The Working Group on Evaluation in the States appointed by the Planning 
Commission has also recommended that the Evaluation Organisation of the 
State Governments should function as a wing or a division of the Planning 
Department or as a Directorate attached to it and that it should not be located 
in the Bureau of Statistics. The Committee is in agreement with these views. 
It also appears from the discussions which the Committee had with the officers 
of the Finance Department and the Bureau that there is no duplication involved 
in the methods and procedures of evaluation at present followed in this State. 

18.25. Non-official agencies for evaluation .—The Committee considered 
whether the study of the impact of Plan schemes could not be entrusted to 
universities or other outside bodies, like the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, as it would ensure objectivity and these bodies also had the 
required expert personnel. It was urged on behalf of Government that it is 
necessary for it to employ its own agency to evaluate both the implementation 
and impact of Plan schemes, as Government is vitally interested in the results 
of the large development expenditure being incurred by it. The Committee, 
however, considers that it is worthwhile having a few studies of the impact of 
Plan schemes made by universities or outside bodies, as it feels that there is 
much to be gained by such an independent investigation from the point of view 
of objectivity. The Committee, therefore, recommends that a few such evalua¬ 
tion studies may be entrusted to universities and other outside bodies, as an 
experimental measure. 

18.26. The Statistical Organisation.—As regards the efficiency of the statis¬ 
tical organisation employed by the State Government, it would appear that 
statistical officers of adequate calibre are in position at the District level but the 
statistical staff at the Block level is of poor quality. The primary statistics 
are collected by the Statistical Assistant at the Block level, who now functions 
under the control of the Zilla Parishad. A large number of vacancies exists in 
the posts of statistical assistants. The services of these assistants are also 
reported to be utilised for other work such as accounts work. 

In so far as the poor calibre of the statistical assistant is due to an unattrac¬ 
tive pay-scale, we do not wish to offer any comment as the inadequacy is 
a general one and has presumably been taken into account by the Pay 
Commission. We, however, consider that it would be desirable to bring the 
Block statistical assistant into a closer relationship with the State statistical 
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organisation. We would, therefore, recommend that the Zilla Parishads may be 
persuaded to accept the following arrangement : 

(0 The work chart of the Block statistical assistant should be finalised 
in consultation with the District Statistical Officer so that the statistical 
assistant will be given additional non-statistical work only after his 
statistical commitments are fully discharged. 

(ii) The District Statistical Officer should be made responsible for the 
evaluation of the statistical work of the Block statistical assistant. The 
latter’s confidential report should be routed through the District Statistical 
Officer. 

We understand that, with a view to improving the quality of statistics collected 
through the agency of the Bureau of Economics and Statistics as well as the 
statistical units in the various departments, Government has under consideration 
a proposal to set up a State Statistical Service on the lines of the State Finance 
and Accounts Service. The proposed service would include the statistical officers 
of the different departments who are at present under the control of the respec¬ 
tive departments and not under the Bureau. The constitution of a State Statistical 
Service will ensure greater objectivity in the compilation of statistics and 
improvement in their standard ; it will also give the officers varied experience 
and better prospects and this will encourage them, in the long run, to take on 
higher responsibilities. Since the matter is already before Government, the 
Committee does not consider it necessary to say anything more on the subject 
except that the formation of such a service will be helpful. 

18.27. Co-ordination between Departments .—The office of Additional 
Development Commissioner was established to promote co-ordination between 
various Departments and agencies dealing with development activities. It appears 
that, for some reason or the other, the co-ordination attempted by the Additional 
Development Commissioner has not been very effective. In our opinion, 
it should be the function of the Chief Secretary, in his capacity as the 
Development Commissioner, to resolve speedily inter-departmental and inter¬ 
sectoral differences. Only he, as the highest officer, can speak with the necessary 
authority and enforce compliance. With the establishment of the Zilla Parishads 
and the creation of the Rural Development Department in the Sachivalaya, the 
work of co-ordination of development activities at the district level and below is 
now handled by the Rural Development Department. The Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners, who are officers of a high status, have the responsibility of securing 
similar co-ordination at the regional level. Thus, it is only the co-ordination at 
the State level which will require the attenfon of the Chief Secretary. We have 
recommended in the chapter on “Personnel Administration” (paragraph 4.29) 
that a separate Personnel Department should be established and that only a few 
personnel matters, to be specifically enumerated, should be referred to the Chief 
Secretary. Similarly, in the chapter on the Sachivalaya (paragraph 3.58), we have 
recommended that except a few selected matters, all other functions of the General 
Administration Department should be discharged by the Special Secretary. 
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Being thus freed of his less important duties, the Chief Secretary would get 
enough time to attend to the work of co-ordination at the State level. The post 
ot Additional Development Commissioner will be rendered redundant and should 
be abolished. 

18.28. Planning from below .—A view was expressed before us that planning 
from below or the formulation of District Plans by ad-hoc committees at the 
Block and district levels, as was done in connection with the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, has been largely ineffective, as the inclusion of these district plans in the 
Five-Year Plan depends on the sectoral ceilings imposed and the priorities as 
between different sectors fixed by Government. For example, if a district having 
good roads, desires to have more roads rather than irrigation facilities, the 
planners at the State level might decide otherwise, in which case the Plan 
that emerges finally would be one imposed from above and not a district plan 
in the true sense of the term. Though there is a certain degree of conflict 
between the principle of formulating district plans and the laying down of 
sectoral ceilings and priorities by Government, the Committee is satisfied that 
central direction and decisions in regard to sectoral ceilings and priorities can¬ 
not be avoided. The preparation of the district plans cannot, however, be 
regarded as a waste of effort. These plans are actually found to be extremely 
useful in that they furnish fully worked out schemes suited to local resources 
and conditions, which could be readily included in the final Plan. This would 
undoubtedly make the content of the Plan more realistic than would be the 
case if there were no planning at the district level. 

IV. Reorganisation of Executive Departments 

18.29. As observed by us elsewhere (vide paragraph 3.7 of the chapter on 
the Sachivalaya), the Sachivalaya exists as an overhead office for policy making 
and legislative relations, as a memory and a clearing house preparatory to certain 
types of decisions and as a general supervisor of executive action. The actual 
execution of Government’s policies and decisions is entrusted to field agencies 
which are the executive Departments. One of the principles underlying the 
creation of these Departments is that a manageable and well-defined field of 
activity should be allotted to each Department. Government would then deal 
directly with the Head of the Department only and not with any subordinate 
units. Though, by and large, the actual practice in the Stale conforms to this 
picture, there are a few deviations. The scope of the activities entrusted to some 
departments is too wide. In some others, activities which are clearly distinct and 
which are dealt with by independent cadres of officials, are grouped together under 
a common Head of a Department. There are also a few' cases in which the 
Sachivalaya directly deals with offices subordinate to the FIcads of Departments. 

18.30. We have considered the question whether the existing organisational 
pattern needs any change. We have also discussed it with the Secretaries to 
Government. Our recommendations in this behalf are as follows : 

(1) The Director of Employment .—At present the Director of 
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Employment functions under the administrative control of the Commissioner 
of Labour. The Commissioner of Labour is designated as Commissioner of 
Labour and Director of Employment. The question is whether there is any 
advantage in subordinating the Director of Employment to the Commissioner 
of Labour and whether the former should be put in direct touch with the 
Sachivalaya so that he may have a sense of greater mobility and freedom 
to organise the activities of the Employment Exchange. The idea in attaching 
the Employment organisation to the Labour Department originally seems to 
have been that the Commissioner of Labour could use his influence with 
the emplayers in the interest of effective working of the Employment 
Exchanges. There is, however, hardly anything in common between the 
functions of the Commissioner of Labour and the Director of Employ¬ 
ment except for the decasualisation scheme, the working of which involves 
the co-operation of both the departments. We, therefore, recommend the 
constitution of the Directorate of Employment into an independent depart¬ 
ment under the Industries and Labour Department of the Sachivalaya. This 
should not be difficult as the Directorate deals with a group of activities 
which can be clearly distinguished from those of the Labour Department. 

(2) The Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances. —The Factory Department and the Steam 
Boilers Department constitute separate wings under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour. The Factory Department exercises control 
over conditions of work within factories through regular inspection and 
collection of information, gives advice to factory managements as to the 
removal of defects and the adoption of measures to avert accidents and to 
safeguard the health of the workers etc. The Steam Boilers Department 
exercises control over the use of Steam Boilers to ensure safety etc., under 
the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, and also control over the pollution of ihe 
atmosphere, under the Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912. The Depart¬ 
ment also arranges for the examination of candidates for Certificates of 
Competency as Boiler Attendants and Certificates of Proficiency as Engineers. 
On the other hand, the Commissioner of Labour is concerned mainly with 
the administration of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 etc., which are Central 
Acts and of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, the Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1948 etc., which are State Acts. 

A view was expressed before us that there was a case for making the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances directly answerable to the Secretariat instead of subordi¬ 
nating them to the Commissioner of Labour. We agree that the work of 
these Departments would improve if they are brought in direct relationship 
with the administrative department of the Secretariat. We accordingly 
recommend that these two Departments should work directly under the 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department. 
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(3) Smaller offices. —About 25 offices, five smaller Departments, all the 
Chief Executive Officers of Zilla Parishads and all the District Government 
Pleaders deal directly with the administrative departments of the Secretariat. 
It was pointed out to us that they deal with activities which cannot be 
conveniently merged with those of any major Departments and had, there¬ 
fore, to be placed directly under the Secretariat Departments. It was also 
pointed out that these offices contribute very little to the workload of the 
Secretariat Departments and the existing arrangement was satisfactory. In 
view of the position explained to us, we do not recommend any change in 
the existing arrangements except the one below. 

The Registrar of Firms works under the administrative control of the 
Finance Department. We feel that the Registrar of Firms should appropriately 
be under the Industries and Labour Department. 

V. The O & M Organisation 

18.31. O & M activities in this State began with the establishment of an 
inspection and O & M Section in the Sachivalaya in 1954. The section was 
started with the two objectives of carrying out inspections of offices and taking 
steps to reduce delays in administration and to increase speed and quality of 
work. In pursuance of the latter objective, emphasis was laid on periodical 
office inspections, surprise visits, control over arrears of work, punctual submis¬ 
sion of returns, enforcement of Government’s orders, discipline etc. Posts of 
O & M officers were created in the Secretariat as well as in the field Departments 
and they were entrusted with this work. As this work is akin to establishment 
work, the O & M officers in the Sachivalaya were also entrusted with the duties 
of establishment officers. In a few field Departments also the duties of O & M 
officers and Establishment officers were combined. 

18.32. In 1960, special Work Study units were organised for the purpose 
of carrying out detailed studies of the methods of work in different organisations 
and for suggesting improvements. These units have examined several important 
departments and offices of the State Government at various levels and succeeded 
in making a number of useful suggestions. They are now an established part 
of the O & M machinery in the General Administration Department. 

18.33. Though the term “ O & M ” implies the same activities which are 
variously referred to as “ W'ork Study ”, “ Scientific Management ”, “ Systems ” 
etc., in our State " O & M ” and “ Work Study ” have acquired different 
connotations. This is evident from the brief history given above. We will, 
therefore, adhere to this distinction in what we say below. 

18.34. “O & M ”, as practised in our State, is an activity akin to establish¬ 
ment work and we consider that it is properly coupled with that work. Hence, 
wherever the same officer functions both as Establishment officer and O & M 
officer, the arrangement may continue. Some field Departments, however, have 
separate Establishment staff and the O & M officer is used mainly as a spare 
officer to be put on any emergent work. As these O & M officers are not 
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called upon to do any detailed studies, their continuance is not justified. Such 
posts of O & M officers should be abolished and the day to day O & M work 
should be entrusted to establishment officers. 

18.35. The work done by the Work Study Units is of special value. We 
recommend that this service should be strengthened so that trained work study 
officers can be made available to field Departments for tackling specific jobs. 
It should consist only of highly competent officers, specially trained for the 
purpose and should continue to work under the guidance of an officer in the 
General Administration Department who should be required to pay special 
attention to the implementation of the recommendations of Work Study Teams, 
as we understand that this aspect has not received sufficient attention. As the 
recommendations made by the Work Study Team are based on conclusions agreed 
to by the officers of the departments concerned, the formal acceptance and 
implementation of these recommendations should not be delayed. We recom¬ 
mend that it should be the duty of a senior officer like Special Secretary in the 
General Administration Department to watch the implementation of these 
recommendations and enforce compliance within prescribed time limits. 

\’I. Supervision and Office Procedure 

18.36. The Committee considers that, in many cases, the defects noticed 
in administration are due, not so much to faults in the existing rules, as to the 
failure of men performing their duties satisfactorily. Steps should, therefore, 
be taken to ensure exercise of proper and effective supervision at all levels. As 
supervision over the work of subordinates is the normal function of officers at 
every level, our recommendation should not lead to a demand for more staff. 

18.37. There is considerable scope for speeding up work by eliminating 
wasteful procedures and adoption of improved methods of work etc. We feel 
that it is for the head of each office to organise these matters and no specific 
recommendation in this behalf is necessary. We have separately considered the 
question of organising O & M facilities. There are, however, one or two matters 
on which we would like to make specific suggestions. These are as follows : 

(/) All ‘ post’, or ‘ tapal ’ should be seen by the junior-most officer 
who has powers of disposal. This would facilitate giving instructions on 
the communications received and keeping the officer concerned informed of 
important communications. The practice followed in some offices of putting 
up all post to senior officers or allowing it to be seen and distributed by 
very junior staff requires to be suitably modified. 

(//) It is desirable to arrange the distribution of work in such a manner 
that responsibility could be definitely fixed. Each person should be 
generally answerable to one immediate superior. Exceptions to this rule 
should be few and for good reasons. 

(iii) In departments/offices engaged in quasi-commercial activity, it will 
be necessary to provide for internal audit where such provision does not 
already exist. 
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(iv) Efforts should be made to organise a flow of ideas regarding 
improved practices and methods of work. Staff meetings should be 
convened periodically in order to consider the various suggestions for 
improvements in methods of work, etc. which members of the staff may 
have to make in the light of their experience. It would also be desirable 
to offer cash rewards for useful suggestions. We are glad to note that 
Government has since instituted a scheme of rewards for suggestions. 

VII. Inspection of offices 

18 38. We have reviewed the question of inspection of offices of the various 
Departments by the appropriate superior authorities or agencies. The types of 
inspections which are in vogue, the levels at which they are carried out, their 
contents and the emphasis on various aspects, their frequency and the procedure 
followed in carrying out the inspections and in securing compliance with the 
inspection reports were considered. 

In most of the older Government Departments a fairly comprehensive 
system of inspections exists already. The system should be extended to all 
other offices. 

18.39. Though the inspection mechanism, where it exists, is satisfactory, 
the manner in Which it is used gives cause for concern. It has been pointed out 
to us that in most cases inspections are done mechanically. The practice 
followed in many departments is that an inspection party (consisting of a group 
of clerks headed by an office superintendent from the office of the inspecting 
officer) goes to the office under inspection, sees some record and prepares an 
inspection note ; the inspecting officer visits the office on the last day, spends 
a couple of hours, sees that the form of the inspection note is complied with 
and goes away. Thus the inspection is very much coloured by the view point 
of the inspecting party which does the spade work. The inspecting officer 
usually sees only that which they choose to show him and does not know what 
has not been put up before him. In such circumstances, an inspection becomes 
largely a matter of taking care of the inspection party. The inspection notes 
are often voluminous. Even petty defects are very elaborately described. In 
particular, in Revenue Offices, the inspection notes often run into 150 to 200 
typed pages. It naturally takes a long time for such lengthy inspection notes to 
be typed and sent down to the inspected office for compliance. In such cases, 
correspondence regarding compliance goes on for a long time. When an office 
is inspected it is not unusual to find that parts of the previous inspection notes 
are still outstanding. 

18.40. We consider that all these defects arise because the correct role of 
inspections is not always properly appreciated. An inspection is a control 
mechanism. Its objectives are two-fold, namely, to ensure that the subordinate 
office is not going wrong and to give guidance for the more efficient discharge 
of its functions. Minor defects should not, therefore, claim too much attention 
of the inspecting officer ; he should focus his attention on matters which are of 
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importance. Inspection notes should be confined to such important points only 
and these should be further discussed with the subordinate officer with a view 
to giving him guidance for the future benefit. 

18.41. If these objectives of the inspection are to be fulfilled, it follows 
that the present reliance on the inspecting party for preparing the inspection 
notes will have to be reduced to the minimum. It cannot be denied that the 
inspecting officer does need a certain amount of clerical assistance and there 
should be no objection to his office staff providing this assistance. But since 
inspection is not a mere clerical examination of the work of the subordinate 
officer, the inspecting officer must decide what are the crucial areas of the work 
entrusted to the subordinate office and must find time to go into these areas 
himself. The result of this personal investigation should form the core of the 
inspection. The Inspection Report should not be a mass of clerical information 
compiled by his office staff but should provide the material for constructive 
suggestions for improvement in office organisation and procedure. 

18.42. There is another way in which inspections can be used for general 
improvement. If certain common errors and defects are noticed in a number of 
offices, it may mean that the errors are not wholly due to human failure ; 
perhaps the relevant procedure itself is cumbersome or there is not sufficient 
understanding of the procedure. In either case, instead of mere exortation that 
“ such mistakes should be avoided in future ” it would be much better to consider 
what can be done to minimise the mistakes in future. The solution will often 
lie in simplifying the procedure or in taking special steps to see that the existing 
procedure is properly understood by all. 

Inspection by Divisional Commissioners 

18.43. The Committee has examined the inspections performed by the 
Divisional Commissioners. The Committee has the following observations to 
make : 

(1) The Commissioners are required to inspect all Collectorates and 
Zilla Parishads within a period of two years. We consider that this is 
proper ; we would, however, add that those of the Collectors’ Offices and 
Zilla Parishads which are not selected for inspection in a given year should 
receive at least one unhurried visit in the course of that year. 

(2) The Commissioners are expected to inspect all the Prant Offices and 
Taluka Offices within a period of five years. The responsibility for inspecting 
these offices is that of the Collectors and Prant Officers respectively and it 
is unnecessary to burden the Commissioners with too many inspections of 
offices at these levels. At the same time the Commissioners must find out 
for themselves (i) whether the Collectors are exercising proper supervision 
over their subordinate offices and (ii) what are the conditions under which 
the Prant Offices and Taluka Offices work. It would, therefore, be enough 
if the Commissioners inspect two Prant Offices and two Taluka Offices per 
year. 
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(3) The Commissioners are also required to pay O & M visits to 

Regional Offices of other Departments. Two such visits per year should 

be adequate. 

VIII. Appointment of Administrative Officers as Heads of 
Development Departments 

18.44. It was represented to us that sometimes members of the Adminis¬ 
trative Services are appointed as heads of development departments, and that in 
such cases planned development generally suffers for lack of continuity and loss 
of experience. It is argued that the administrative officer who is appointed as 
head of a technical department is usually a bird of passage who may serve in 
the post for a couple of years before he is transferred elsewhere. He cannot be 
expected to have a stake in the working of the department or to produce results 
of a lasting nature. It is said that his understanding of the needs and problems 
of the Department is not likely to be as intimate as that of the officers of the 
Department. The practice of appointing administrative service officers as heads 
of such departments has also an adverse effect on the morale of the persons 
recruited to these departments, as they cannot hope to be at the head of the 
department. 

18.45. It is true that in the past Administrative Service Officers were 
appointed as heads of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Education, Dairy Develop¬ 
ment and Labour Departments. This position does not hold good at present. 
There are, however, certain departments like those of Co-operation, Social 
Welfare, Industries, Prohibition and Excise, Motor Vehicles and Jails which are 
headed by officers of the Administrative Service. The posts of heads of these 
Departments are included in the senior time-scale of the Indian Administrative 
Service. The rationale behind the appointment of Administrative Service Officers 
to these posts is that, at the level of heads of departments, administrative and 
managerial functions assume a preponderance over purely technical functions 
and a person well versed in administration is likely to prove better than one 
who has dealt with technical problems all along his career. The work of these 
Departments is not so specialised, as for instance, the work of the Agriculture or 
Animal Husbandry Departments. We are, therefore, of the view that the existing 
arrangement is satisfactory. 

18.46. In the case of technical development Departments, it is necessary to 
impart administrative training to senior officers of the technical departments like 
Agriculture etc., to enable them to shoulder the responsibility of the head of 
the Department effectively in due course. We, therefore, welcome the establish¬ 
ment of the Administrative Staff College of Maharashtra State which has been 
conducting the requisite type of training courses for the senior officers of these 
and other Departments. 

18.47. There would, however, be occasions when special programmes have 
to be implemented speedily, requiring an officer with outstanding zeal and admini¬ 
strative skill, or when some serious problems have arisen, or when a suitable 
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officer is not available within the Department. In such circumstances, it 
may be necessary to appoint an administrative service officer to head a technical 
development department. This should not, however, be the normal feature. 

IX. Advisory Committees, Boards and Bodies 

18.48. There is a large number of advisory committees, boards and bodies 
associated with Secretariat Departments and in some cases with Heads of 
Departments. A review of all such committees and bodies made by us revealed 
that about 210 committees and advisory bodies, both statutory and non- 
statutory, are functioning in the State. Of these, about 52 committees and 
bodies have been set up under the provisions of various statutes. They are 
entrusted with the functions of conducting certain activities of Government on 
business principles, or regulating professional conduct and ethics, or conduct¬ 
ing examinations, etc. The rest are Advisory Committees appointed by Govern¬ 
ment mainly to advise it on the problems of administration. 

18.49. Large size of some committees .—We have observed that the size of 
some committees is unduly large. The following advisory committees are 
remarkable from the point of view of their membership : 


Name of the Committee No. of Members 

Board of Tourism ... ... 49 

Maharashtra State Prohibition Board ... ... 70 

Greater Bombay Prohibition Committee ... ... 65 

Fair Prices Vigilance Committee ... .... 53 

Maharashtra State Board for Harijan Welfare ... 36 

Board of Harijan Development ... ... 39 

Maharashtra State Advisory Board on T. B. ... 41 

Advisory Board for Sanitation and Water Supply ... 36 


It is needless to say that for the effective and successful working of 
a committee, it is necessary that its size and membership should be compact. 
We have discussed this question with the Secretaries to Government and 
have had the benefit of their views in the matter. It was suggested that the 
strength of the Board of Tourism could be reduced by about 50 per cent. It 
was also pointed out to us that in the case of certain committees like the State 
Export Promotion Board, which had a large membership and several Panels, 
it was not desirable to reduce the strength, as the very object of the committee 
was to propagate and promote exports and the association of a large number 
of persons was, therefore, desirable. 

We agree that an exception will have to be made in respect of committees 
like the State Export Promotion Board. In general, however, we feel that the 
size of advisory committees should be such as to make them workable and 
businesslike. 

18.50. Committees that have out-lived their usefulness .—There is also a need 
to examine whether certain committees have not outlived their usefulness. We 
were told that the committees for the preparation of BhaVartha Ramayana, 
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Dasbodh, etc., had nearly completed their work and would be wound up after 
the publications were ready. 

18.51. Persons serving on too many committees .—We have noticed that some 
important persons in Government like Ministers, Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments are members on too many committees, disregarding the fact that 
a person can serve effectively on a limited number of committees only. From 
the review of the various committees we have made, it was seen that the Chief 
Minister is on as many as 17 committees, and the Minister (Finance) and the 
Minister (Education) are on 14 and 12 committees respectively. Similarly, the 
Chief Secretary, the Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, the Secretary, 
Finance Department, the Secretary, Agriculture and Co-operation Department 
and the Secretary, Education and Social Welfare Department, are required to 
serve on 19, 12, 17, 24 and 18 committees respectively. The following Heads 
of Departments also have to serve on more than 10 committees : 

Director of Education; 

Director of Industries; 

Director of Agriculture ; 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Employment; 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

High officials of Government like Secretaries and Heads of Departments 
have to deal with intricate problems of administration and have many demands 
on their time They would find little time to devote to administrative matters 
if they are required to work on many committees. It is desirable that instead 
of these high officials, their deputies are appointed on some of the committees. 

Recommendations 

18.52. The Administrative Reorganisation Committee does not propose to go 
into the details of the size, purpose, utility and membership of the various com¬ 
mittees, boards and such other bodies. This is a task which each department 
of the Secretariat should undertake in respect of the committees under it. We 
recommend that such a review should be made once in two or three years. We 
only wish to stress the need of such an examination with a view (a) to reducing 
the size of the committees so as to enable them to work in a businesslike 
manner, ( b ) to discontinuing such committees whose existence is no longer neces¬ 
sary and (c) to seeing that busy officials are not required to serve on too many 
committees. 


X. Periodical Returns and Reports 

18.53. In large departmental organisations it is necessary to rely on certain 
returns and reports from subordinate offices. The form in which these reports 
are called for, their frequency and the manner in which they are made use of 
should be laid down in general terms and reviewed periodically in the light of 
changing requirements. It was pointed out to us that on previous occasions 
Government had issued circulars to departments to carry out such reviews. In 
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particular, the returns required from the Collectors were studied by the O & M 
Section and the departments concerned were requested to prune the list. The 
committee wishes to emphasise the need for a periodical review of the returns 
called for, not only from the Collectors, but also from all other Government 
offices in the State. 

18.54. Some of the periodical returns are designed to enable the superior 
officer to exercise proper control over the working of his subordinate officers. 
There are, however, a large number of returns which provide valuable statistical 
information of a much wider interest. In respect of such returns the same or 
similar information is called for by different agencies resulting in duplication. 
We, therefore, recommend that in respect of the returns of the latter type, an 
officer from the Bureau of Economics and Statistics should be associated with 
the periodical review recommended by us above. Information that is commonly 
required should be collected centrally in the Bureau and the departments may 
call for only such supplementary information as is not available in the Bureau 
and is not of general interest. 

XI. Role of Divisional Commissioners 

18.55. In Chapter 9 on Panchayati Raj we have already referred to the 
role of the Divisional Commissioners in relation to the development activities 
transferred to Zilla Parishads (vide paragraph 9.65). Here we will consider their 
role in relation to other activities. 

18.56. It has been brought to our notice that in respect of various activities, 
where the work is expected to be done at the district level, the Commissioners 
are kept out of the picture, e.g., in respect of the procurement, movement 
and distribution of foodgrains, the Collectors get instructions directly from the 
Sachivalaya. Similarly, the targets for Zilla Parishads under the various 
schemes are determined at the State level and are directly communicated to 
them. The Committee feels that in all these and similar matters, it is necessary 
that the Commissioners should be kept fully in the picture so that they feel 
involved in the programme being implemented. The internal movement of food- 
grains and adjustment of the divisional targets of grains procurement among 
the districts can be easily left to the Commissioners. Similarly, in laying down 
State level targets for Zilla Parishads the Commissioners could be consulted. 
The Commissioners, in turn, would consult the Zilla Parishads so that the targets 
will be realistic and the whole organisation may feel emotionally committed to 
the programme. 


Commissioners and the Municipalities 

18.57. Since the establishment of Municipalities, Commissioners have func¬ 
tioned as their controlling officers. Since the passing of the Maharashtra 
Municipalities Act, 1965, this work is taken away from the Commissioners. This 
has been done on the advice of the Committee for Unification of the Acts relat¬ 
ing to Municipalities in Maharashtra State. The reasons on the basis of which 
H 4827—19a 
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the Committee recommended this change are (vide paragraph 28.1 of its 
Report) : 

(1) The system of routing correspondence to Government through the 
Commissioners causes delay. 

(2) The Divisional Commissioners are away from the Municipality, and 
being very busy with the revenue and other work, cannot pay proper 
attention to Municipal matters. 

The Committee therefore recommended appointment of a Director of 
Municipal Administration at the State level. The Director is expected to tour 
at least 20 days in a month and go round the municipalities to find out their 
difficulties and to suggest ways and means to overcome them. 

The post of Director of Municipal Administration (in the grade of a Deputy 
Secretary to Government) has already been created. It is contemplated that posts 
of Regional Deputy Directors will be created in due course to help the Director. 
It is hoped that this will lead to decentralization and quicker disposal of work. 

The centralization of municipal work at the State level is not in consonance 
of our general approach to administration. The proposal to have Regional 
Deputy Directors of Municipal Administration implies a full scale independent 
Department for Municipal administration. However, since the transfer of this 
function from the Divisional Commissioners to the Directorate of Municipal 
Administration has been effected very recently, we do not recommend another 
change so soon; after. We, instead, recommend that the position may be 
reviewed after two years. 



CHAPTER 19 


REDRESS OF PUBLIC GRIEVANCES 


19.1. The exercise of authority in any administrative set up, however 
closely regulated by law, rules or statements of policy, necessarily involves the 
vesting of discretionary powers in those put in charge of the administration. 
The manner in which discretion is exercised and the procedures and practices 
followed in the performance of administrative functions have a profound 
influence on the quality of administration. 

With the expansion in the scope and variety of the functions undertaken by 
Government the extent of discretionary powers vested in officials at different 
levels tends to increase. Being an attribute of the increasingly complex functions 
of the State, these powers assume greater significance as administration is geared 
more firmly to the tasks of promoting development and welfare. The exercise 
of these powers with responsibility and with due regard to fair treatment of all 
citizens is, therefore, of, the highest importance in public administration. The 
ordinary citizen is entitled to be satisfied that the exercise of discretionary 
powers is regulated entirely by considerations of public interest. Any act or 
omission of executive authority which has the effect of denying to him a facility 
which he knows or believes has been granted to others in similar circumstances 
would give rise to a legitimate suspicion of discriminatory treatment. Such 
suspicions unless immediately corrected tend to harden into grievances and 
undermine public confidence in the integrity of administration. The resulting 
loss of public confidence tends to lower the morale of the services and thereby 
causes a general deterioration in the efficiency of administration. An organisa¬ 
tion whose motives and judgment are suspect cannot be expected to act with 
initiative and vigour nor can the general standards of integrity be maintained if 
officials who act irresponsibly can continue to do so with impunity. 

19.2. It is necessary, therefore, to provide an appropriate machinery which 
can take immediate cognizance of public grievances against any suspicion of 
improper exercise of discretionary powers, so that such matters are investigated 
in an impartial and independent manner and reported on for the guidance of the 
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authorities concerned and, where necessary, published for the information of 
the general public. If the grievance is found to be genuine, it qould be imme¬ 
diately redressed. If it is found to be baseless, it could be dismissed as such. 

19.3. The remedies for redress of public grievances available at present 
are of a strictly limited character. Where an individual’s rights are based on 
law or rules, which are subject to the interpretation of Courts of Law, a judicial 
remedy is available. Similarly, where Administrative Tribunals have been set 
up to provide for appeals from certain acts or interpretations of the executive, 
the citizen can establish his claims by reference to such Tribunals, but in both 
these types of cases, it is only in the limited field of judicial or quasi-judicial 
matters that the individual can seek redress. The large number of administrative 
acts or omissions complained against involve no interpretation of law or rules 
and are entirely discretionary. It is here that the citizen has no means of 
obtaining redress except by appealing to a superior administrative authority for 
a departmental review. The manner in which such departmental reviews are 
carried out does not inspire public confidence. The investigation into such 
grievances is left to the same administrative machinery whose decisions are in 
question. The superior officer to whom the complaint is addressed normally 
relies on his subordinates who have been previously acquainted with the case 
to review the facts and circumstances which led to the previous decision with 
a view to considering the need or advisability of changing it. There is little 
chance in such circumstances, of a really objective and thorough enquiry being 
undertaken, except where some extra interest is shown by someone in the Orga¬ 
nisation or special vigilance is exercised by the superior officer. Such cases 
would be very few. 

It is not suggested that public grievances against the exercise of executive 
authority are always well-founded. In fact, a large number of these might be 
found to be false or frivolous. Some of them may even be inspired by question¬ 
able motives and some may be based on misconceptions but the failure on the 
part of the administrative machinery to separate the grievances which are 
genuine from those which are imaginary or groundless, leads to a general apathy 
and lack of confidence in administration. The public continues to harbour 
grievances even in matters which may be entirely unjustified and for which there 
may have been no basis at all. Some of these grievances, if fairly wide spread 
or shared by influencial sections are sometimes brought to the notice of the 
public through the legislatures, the party platform or the Press. Such media 
of expression may have their value but for the common citizen or the small man 
whose interest lies in getting his specific grievances redressed, they do not 
provide any effective means of obtaining justice. 

19.4. The successful working of the system of Ombudsman or Parlia¬ 
mentary Commissioner in the Scandinavian countries, specially in Denmark, has 
in recent years attracted attention all over the world. The system of Danish 
Ombudsman has demonstrated that an effective means for the redress of public 
grievances against the highest executive authorities in the State can be built into 
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a democratic order. The system which had its origin in Sweden has spread to 
other countries like Finland and West Germany and the U. S. S. R. It was 
adopted in Denmark in 1955 when the first Ombudsman was appointed. The 
latest country to adopt this system is Newzealand, which established the office of 
Parliamentary Commissioner in 1962. A close study of, the system has recently 
been made in the United Kingdom by “ Justice ”, the British Section of the 
International Commission of Jurists, through a Committee under Sir John 
Whyatt as Director of Research. The Whyatt report has favoured the appoint* 
ment of a Parliamentary Commissioner. 

19.5. Before considering the advisability of adopting this system in the 
Maharashtra State, the salient features of the system of Ombudsman prevailing 
in Denmark and other countries are summed up in the following paragraphs : 

fa) Qualifications, appointment and tenure .—The Ombudsman in 
Denmark is elected by the Danish Parliament, after every general election, 
from among persons who are not members of the Parliament, for a term of 
four years which can, be renewed. There is no restriction on his qualifications 
except that he must have had legal training. The incumbent of the office 
since April 1955 when he was first appointed has been Prof. Stephen Hurwitz, 
Prof, of Law. The Swedish Ombudsman is also appointed for a term of four 
years ; the term is renewable for a further period of four years, by a Board 
of 48 persons elected by Parliament. He is appointed from amongst 
reputed jurists, frequently Judges from the lower courts. In Newzealand 
the Parliamentary Commissioner is appointed by the Governor General on 
the recommendation of the House of Representatives during the first or 
second session of every Parliament. A more or less similar office in the 
U. S. S. R. is that of Procurator General, who is appointed by the Supreme 
Soviet for a term of 7 years, in accordance with Article 114 of the Soviet 
Constitution. 

(b) Scope and jurisdiction .—The authority of Danish Ombudsman 
extends to all civil servants and the armed forces. The administrative acts 
of the Ministers of Government are within his jurisdiction. He has, 
however, no jurisdiction over the Courts of Law and the Municipal 
administration. The Swedish Ombudsman keeps watch over not only the 
administrative agencies but also the Courts, the State Church officials and 
to a limited extent the local authorities. The armed forces are outside his 
purview, there being a separate Ombudsman for the Military forces. He 
has, however, no authority over the Ministers. In Newzealand the 
Parliamentary Commissioner is not authorised to investigate any act or 
decision in respect of which provision for appeal already exists such as 
a dmini strative tribunals. Except for this limitation he has jurisdiction over 
all work done within the Departments. He has, however, no jurisdiction 
over the Ministers. The Procurator General in the U. S. S. R. has jurisdiction 
over the a dmini stration as well as the Courts of Law. 

(c) towers. —The Ombudsman in Denmark has the right to see all 
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Government files and ask the police to assist him. He has the power to 
summon reluctant witnesses before him and can recommend the grant of 
free legal aid to a citizen to sue any branch of the administration. He is 
entitled to state his opinion or offer criticism publicly. He has a right to 
criticise Cabinet Ministers if a case touches their administrative functions. 
Though his recommendations are advisory in nature, his advice is generally 
followed by the authorities concerned. 

The Swedish Ombudsman has the right to call for relevant files and 
information from the Department concerned and advise it regarding the 
lapses on its part and the manner in which the grievance of the applicant 
could be remedied. Though he has no authority to give directions or quash 
orders passed by the Department, his recommendations are generally 
complied with by the Department. Besides acting on the complaints 
received by him, he can act on his own initiative or on the basis of news¬ 
paper reports. He also undertakes regular tours of inspection so as to 
cover the entire Government complex once in every ten years. 

The Parliamentary Commissioner in Newzealand investigates Govern¬ 
ment actions and decisions either on a complaint from a citizen or on his 
own. He has also to investigate matters referred to him by any Committee 
of the House of Representatives regarding any petition received by such 
Committee. There are certain procedural restrictions on the investigation 
of complaints. He has to inform the Head of the Department of his intention 
to investigate and ask for the necessary papers and statements on the 
subject. The Department or civil servant affected has to be given an 
opportunity to be heard and his defence has to be included in the report. 
The Commissioner has to send his report to the Department concerned 
with a copy to the Minister. He may require the Department to inform 
him within a specified time of the action taken on his recommendations, 
failin g which he may forward a copy of the report and his recommendations 
to the Prime Minister and also make a suitable report to Parliament. In 
the U. S. S. R. also the functions of the Procurator General are recom¬ 
mendatory. If the recommendations are not complied with, he can take up 
the matter with higher officials or with the higher court in the case of courts. 

(d) Ultimate sanction .—The Danish Ombudsman supervises the adminis¬ 
tration on behalf of Parliament, to whom he submits his annual report. 
A Parliamentary Committee has been set up for keeping in touch with 
him. He can be dismissed if he loses the confidence of Parliament, his 
recommendations command general acceptance. The Swedish Ombudsman 
is also answerable to Parliament. He has the status of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court and is irremovable from office except by impeachment by 
Parliament. He submits his annual report to Parliament. Likewise the 
Parliamentary Commissioner in Newzealand submits an annual report to 
Parliament on the exercise of his functions, in addition to the individual 
reports which he may make from time to time in regard to any 
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recommendations on which the Departments have not taken timely action. It 
will thus be observed that in all countries, the authority of Parliament is 
the ultimate sanction for the exercise of the Ombudsman’s functions. 

19.6. The Committee has given careful consideration to the adoption of 
the system of Ombudsman in Maharashtra State. Certain practical difficulties 
may be raised on the ground of (a) the federal character of our Constitution, 
( b ) the doctrine of ministerial responsibility to the Legislature and (c) the size 
of the State. These are examined in the following paragraphs : 

(a) Federal System .—Due to the federal character of our Constitution, 
the executive authority of Government is vested partly in the Union 
Government and partly in the State Government. In certain matters the 
State Government functions as an agent of the Central Government. The 
Constitution also provides that the executive power of every State shall 
be so exercised as not to impede or prejudice the exercise of the executive 
powers of the Union and the executive powers of the Union extend to 
giving of such directions to a State as may appear to the Government of 
India to be necessary for the purpose. There are also certain other 
provisions which indicate areas of common authority. The Committee, 
however, considers that the jurisdiction of any body set up to redress public 
grievances in the State could be restricted to the exercise of authority by 
and on behalf of the State Government without having to call in question 
the authority of the Union Government. There should, therefore, be no 
practical difficulty in this respect in giving a clear cut jurisdiction to the 
Ombudsman. 

(b) Ministerial Responsibility .—In a Parliamentary system of Govern¬ 
ment, which we have adopted in this country, the Minister is ultimately 
and constructively responsible for the acts of his subordinates. lor this 
purpose, he is answerable to the Legislature. It might be argued that if 
the Ombudsman were to be given the power to sit in judgement on an act 
of the administration, it would be tantamount to calling in question the 
propriety of the Minister’s actions and this would constitute a serious 
inroad into the sphere of ministerial responsibility. The Committee 
considers that there is a wide field of administration in which executive 
action is taken and discretion exercised by officials on their own, though 
within the broad ambit of the policy laid down by the Minister. An investi¬ 
gation into the specific acts of officers in this vast field by an independant 
authority far from derogating from the responsibility of the Minister 
would be of value to the Minister himself, in so far as it enables him to 
see whether they are in complete conformity with the policy laid down by 
him. The activities of the Ombudsman would provide a useful check and 
thereby enable the Minister to discharge his responsibility to the Legisla¬ 
ture with greater confidence. It would also heighten the sense of 
responsibility of the officers, who would have to. defend their acts before 
an independent authority. They would no longer be able to take shelter 
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behind the orders of the Minister except where such orders are given in 
clear and un-mistakable terms. The abuse of executive authority in the 
field of informal relationships would, thus, be materially reduced. The 
findings of the Ombudsman would, therefore, be an invaluable aid to the 
Minister, the Legislature and the public to ensure that the officials are 
faithfully carrying out the policies laid down for them. 

(c) Size of the State .—An important consideration against the adop¬ 
tion of the system of Ombudsman would be the size of the State. The 
Ombudsman in Denmark or Sweden receives on an average about 1,000 
complaints a year. The population of these two countries is only about 
4-6 and 7 millions respectively. As the population of this State is about 
40 million, it is feared that the volume of complaints coming to him 
might well run into several thousands per month. This would necessitate 
the establishment of a large administrative machinery to sift and process 
the complaints before they can be investigated. As the essence of the 
system of Ombudsman is the easy accessibility of a high level officer, the 
change in the scale of operations could render the entire system ineffective 
or hamper its working to such an extent that it defeats the very object it 
has in view. The Committee recognises the force of this consideration and 
in formulating its recommendations has suggested special measures to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Ombudsman so as to keep down the volume of work 
coming to the Ombudsman within manageable limits. 

19.7. The Committee considers that there is immediate need for the 
appointment of an Ombudsman in this State on the lines indicated below : 

(A) Qualifications, appointment and tenure .—The Ombudsman should 
be a person of unimpeachable character and known integrity and one who 
would inspire public confidence. He should have a sound knowledge of 
administration and if possible of law, though it is not necessary to confine 
the selection to persons who have held high office. The appointment of 
the Ombudsman should be made by the Governor for a period of 5 years, 
renewable for another period of 5 years. After the completion of his term, 
the Ombudsman should not be eligible for holding any office of profit in 
the State Government. He should be removable by the Governor on 
a resolution being passed by both the Houses of the State Legislature by 
2/3rds of the majority of members present and voting and absolute 
majority of members of each House, for gross dereliction of duties, mis¬ 
behaviour or incapacity. 

(B) Scope and jurisdiction .—The Ombudsman should be competent to 
investigate complaints against any decision or any act or omission relating 
to a matter of administration in any of the departments of Government of 
Maharashtra or statutory corporations and boards set up by it. 

(1) The following types of representations should be outside the scope of 
the work of the Ombudsman : 

(a) Representations in respect of matters which are sub judice. 
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( b ) Representations in respect of which appeals to higher authorities 
are provided by law or rules, e.g., Sales Tax. Representations relating to 
aspect like harassment and delays in administration of Sales Tax in respect 
of which there is no provision in the law or rules for appeal to higher 
authorities will, however, be within the scope of the work of the 
Ombudsman. 

(c) Questions arising in connection with the working of the Bodies 
mentioned below : 

(i) Central Government Departments and authorities ; 

(it) Authorities of other State Governments functioning in Maha¬ 
rashtra ; 

(m) Bodies like the Public Service Commission whose functioning 
is regulated by the Constitution; 

(iv) Courts of Law, Tribunals and Commissions of Enquiry ; 

(v) Local Bodies and Universities. 

(2) In order to keep down the volume of representations coming to the 
Ombudsman, the following further limitations may also be accepted for the 
time being : 

(a) Though the jurisdiction of the Ombudsman should eventually 
extend over the whole State, to begin with it would be desirable to limit 
it territorially to four districts, one district in each Division, the district 
chosen being comparatively backward in the Division. The Ombudsman 
may be expected to cover these 4 districts within a period of one year of 
his appointment. Notwithstanding this territorial jurisdiction, the 
Ombudsman should be free suo motu to enquire into any question which 
might come to his notice and which he considers important enough to 
investigate. The territorial jurisdiction of the Ombudsman should be 
progressively extended by Government in consultation with the 
Ombudsman. 

(Q Powers .—The Ombudsman should be given access to all papers 
and documents of Government except those which are specifically excluded 
by the written orders of the Minister in charge. In addition to submitting 
an annual report to the State Legislature he may be given full freedom to 
write to the Press, etc. 

(D) Staff .—The ombudsman should be given a free hand in selecting 
his own officers and staff. In view of the large area of the State it will 
be necessary for the Ombudsman to have district representatives of suffi¬ 
ciently high status comparable in rank to District Judges. 

19.8. The appointment of an Ombudsman on the lines recommended 
above, would, in our opinion, have a marked effect on administration. It would 
provide a ready and easily accessible machinery to a small man to get his 
grievances investigated in a thorough, independent and impartial manner. The 
findings of the Ombudsman would serve to remove misconceptions and false 
accusations thereby clearing the bulk of the services of undeserved popular 
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suspicion or censure on the one hand and restoring public confidence in the 
probity of adminis tration on the other. The Ombudsman’s findings would also 
assist in identifying abuses of authority so that specific relief can be given in 
deserving cases and the guilty officials brought to book. The investigations 
of the Ombudsman are also almost certain to reveal lacunae in the laws and 
rules or defects in organisation and procedures which, if removed, would reduce 
the chances of abuse of executive authority ; thus a substantial contribution is 
likely to be made to the general improvement of administration. 

19.9. After the Committee had formulated its views mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs, its attention was drawn to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Prevention of Corruption appointed by the Government of India 
under the Chairmanship of Shri K. Santhanam, and the decisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the State Government to establish a Central and a State 
Vigilance Commission respectively. The Committee, therefore, reviewed the 
question in the light of these developments. The Committee noted that in 
regard to the qualifications, appointment, tenure, powers and staff of the 
Vigilance Commission, there was a broad similarity with the Committee’s 
views regarding the office of the Ombudsman. The scope of jurisdiction of 
the Vigilance Commission would, however, be restricted to cases relating to 
corruption, misconduct, misdemeanour and other kinds of malpractices. While 
the Committee recognises the urgent need for dealing with such cases, it 
considers that it is also important to provide some machinery for dealing with 
cases of administrative delay, improper exercise of discretionary powers or 
discriminatory treatment not involving any element of corruption. The Com¬ 
mittee on Prevention of Corruption had also taken a similar view and 
recommended that the Central Vigilance Commission should have a Directorate 
of General Complaints and Redress. The Government of India had also 
recognised the importance and urgency of providing a machinery for looking 
into the grievances of citizens against the administration and for ensuring just 
and fair exercise of administrative powers. It had, however, considered this 
problem to be big enough to require a separate agency or machinery on the 
ground that the Central Vigilance Commission would be overburdened if these 
responsibilities were to be placed upon it and the Commission might, as a result, 
be less effective in dealing with the problems of corruption. The Government 
of India had accordingly decided that, for the time being, action should be 
taken only on such of the recommendations of the Committee as relate to 
prevention of corruption and maintenance of integrity in the public services. 

19.10. The Committee gave careful consideration to this aspect and examined 
the feasibility of having two different authorities with jurisdiction restricted to 
specific types of complaints. It came to the conclusion that it would not be 
feasible to have two authorities of a more or less similar character functioning 
side by side and dealing with different types of complaints. In many cases, 
there may also be a conflict of jurisdiction resulting in confusion and delay. 
The Co mmi ttee, therefore, recommended to Government, in a note submitted on 
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the 4th July, 1964, that it would be best if, instead of appointing an Ombudsman, 
the jurisdiction of the Vigilance Commission was extended to cover cases of 
administrative delays, discriminatory treatment and improper exercise of dis¬ 
cretionary powers. To keep the resulting work within manageable limits, the 
Committee recommended that to begin with, the Vigilance Commission should be 
required to perform these additional functions only in respect of a few selected 
districts, preferably one in each division and subject to further restrictions regard¬ 
ing the types of representations to be entertained, as indicated in paragraph 19.7(B) 
above. 

19.11. In March 1965, the Committee was informed by Government that, 
as the subject of Ombudsman was entirely different from that of the State Vigil¬ 
ance Commission and since the State Vigilance Commission had been set up 
recently and its jurisdiction was sufficiently wide. Government did not consider 
it necessary to extend it so soon as proposed by the Committee. However, for 
meeting the suggestion made by the Committee, Government had decided to 
designate the O. & M. Officers in the Departments of the Secretariat and also 
in Offices of the Major Heads of Departments as Vigilance Officers and Public 
Relations Officers. Their duties in those capacities would be to attend inter alia 
to the complaints relating to administrative delays, discrimination etc., received 
in their Departments or Offices. 

19.12. The Committee feels that the action taken by Government in regard 
to the interim recommendations referred to above is not adequate. The O. & 
M. Officers could hardly be expected to do justice to the work of the redress of 
public grievances in view of the considerations mentioned in paragraph 19.3 
above. The Committee’s attention has since been drawn to the Interim Report 
on Problems of Redress of Citizens’ Grievances submitted by the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission appointed by the Government of India. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission has recommended that there should be 
a Lokpal to deal with complaints against the administrative acts of Ministers 
and Secretaries to Government at the Centre and in the States and another 
authority called Lokayukta in each State and at the Centre for dealing with 
complaints against the administrative acts of other officials. These function¬ 
aries would deal with matters in the discretionary field involving acts of injustice, 
corruption or favouritism. The Commission has observed that the present sys¬ 
tem of Vigilance Commissions, wherever operative, would become redundant 
and would have to be abolished on the establishment of the Lokpal and Loka- 
yuktas. The Commission has also emphasized that the administration itself 
must play the major role in reducing the area of grievances and providing 
remedies wherever necessary and feasible. For this purpose, it has recommend¬ 
ed that there should be established in each Ministry or Department suitable 
machinery for the receipt and investigation of complaints and for setting in 
motion the administrative process for providing remedies, so that there is an 
in-built departmental machinery to deal adequately with the large number of 
cases which arise at lower levels of administration in particular. 
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19.13. The Administrative Reforms Commission has in effect recommended 
that there should be a common functionary to deal with cases of corruption and 
other malpractices as well as cases of improper exercise of discretionary powers 
etc., by officers of Government. The Commission’s recommendations are thus 
essentially similar to those made by us to Government in July 1964, the only 
difference being the introduction of two agencies to deal with grievances arising 
at two different levels as against only one recommended by us. We would again 
commend those to the attention of Government. 

19.14. We would like to stress here one point. Creation of an Ombudsman 
to look into public grievances does not absolve the normal machinery of the 
Government from improving its own working so as to minimise public griev¬ 
ances. In fact, we hope that with the creation of an independent authority like 
the Ombudsman, the Department of Government will be more alive to the 
administrative lapses within their organisations. In particular, we wish to refer 
here to the inordinate delays in Government Administration. Delays are the 
cumulative effect of the different short-comings in the administrative machinery. 
There is, therefore, no easy cure for delays. The Ombudsman can only investi¬ 
gate a few cases of serious delays. It is the Heads of Secretariat Departments 
and the Heads of field Departments who, with the assistance of their staff 
officers, must devise ways and means for removing the causes of delays. 



CHAPTER 20 


CONCLUSION 


20.1. We have now come to the end of our labours. While concluding 
our report, we wish to stress two points which we consider to be vital for our 
efforts to be fruitful. 

20.2. The recommendations made by us in the foregoing chapters relate 

mainly to changes in the structure of administration and in administrative 
procedures. We wish to point out that all these institutional changes, though 
essential, are not enough to improve the administration, if they are not accom¬ 
panied by a suitable change in the attitudes of the Government servants from 
the highest to the lowest level. At present the personnel engaged in Govern¬ 
ment work do not always identify themselves with the purpose of the system 

and duties are often discharged without any sense of commitment or emotional 
involvement. 

20.3. The problem thus is one of creating the necessary enthusiasm in the 

minds of the Government servants at all levels. This enthusiasm cannot be 
created by mere exhortations ; it calls for a much closer understanding of the 
tasks in hand and of the role of the individuals working at different jobs at the 

same level or at the same job at different levels. The human element in 

administration must receive special attention. The attitude of merely issuing 
orders must give way to one of mutual understanding and group work. We, 
therefore, hope that those who are placed in the position of leadership in the 
administration will consciously exert themselves to instil a sense of participation 
in the tasks of Government on the part of their fellow-workers. 

20.4. There is then the problem of implementation. It is commonly 
noticed that recommendations of Committees like ours are often rendered in¬ 
effective owing to the delay in their implementation. We had kept this problem 
in view from the very beginning and had taken care to appoint on the Panels 
set up by us to study the various departments and aspects of administration. 
Ministers and senior officers of the Departments concerned so that their association 
might help in formulating realistic proposals which took into account practical 
difficulties, if any, and which could be implemented without delay. 

Another feature of the working of the Committee has been that the 
implementation of certain types of recommendations and suggestions has 
proceeded alongside the deliberations of the Committee. The reports submitted 
to us by the Panels contained a number of recommendations which could be 
implemented by the Departments straightway and such recommendations were 
forwarded to the administrative Departments concerned for implementation in 
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advance of the Committee’s own Interim Reports. Many of these recommenda¬ 
tions have already been implemented by the Departments, e.g., those relating 
to delegation of financial powers. Such recommendations have not, therefore, 
been included in the Interim Reports or in the present Report. We are also 
glad to note that certain major recommendations of the Committee, such as 
the establishment of the Administrative Staff College and of the State Institute of 
Education, have also been implemented by Government. 

20.5. The procedure adopted by Government for processing the recom¬ 
mendations contained in our Interim Reports is that they are considered by the 
Secretaries in the first instance and thereafter by the Cabinet. We regret, how¬ 
ever, to note that many of the recommendations which have been accepted by 
the Cabinet have not yet been implemented by the Departments concerned. 
Some of our Interim Reports came up before the Cabinet almost two years 
after they were submitted to Government, while some others have not yet been 
considered by the Secretaries. We feel greatly concerned over this delay. It would 
appear that, if implementation is left to the nonnal processes of administration, it 
might take years before all the accepted recommendations are put into effect. 

20.6. Further, the problem of implementation is not merely a problem of 
taking decisions on our reports at the Cabinet level nor one of merely issuing 
formal orders incorporating Government decisions. It is a problem of ensuring 
iha t the reforms are actually implemented in the field. We would, therefore, 
suggest that the implementation of our recommendations be made the respon¬ 
sibility of the Secretary to the Council of Ministers, namely, the Chief Secretary. 
To enable him to discharge his responsibility adequately, he may be given the 
assistance of a senior officer who should follow up the recommendations and see 
that the concerned officials down to the lowest level put them into effect. We 
would also suggest that the Chief Secretary may report to a Cabinet sub¬ 
committee every six months, the action taken on our recommendations. In order 
to preserve continuity, we further suggest that the Chairman of this Committee 
should also be the Chairman of the Cabinet sub-committee. 

S. K. WANKHEDE, Chairman. 

S. B. Chav an. 

R. A. Patil. 

B. B. Paymaster. 

S. P. P. Thorat. 

P. L. Tandon. 

S. V. Kogekar. 

G. D. Parikh. 

N. R. Deshpande. 

N. S. Pardasani. 

S. B. Kulkarni, Member-Secretary. 

Botnbay, 23rd January. 1968 
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APPENDIX A 

(Vide para. 1.7) 

List of Panels set up by the Committee and their Composition 

(1) Panel on the Working of the Sachivalaya (22nd December 1962)* 

Chairman . . The Deputy Minister for Revenue and Forests (later 

Minister for Revenue) (appointed in place of the former 
Minister for Revenue on 17th January 1964). 

Members ... The Chief Secretary. 

Lt. General S. P. P. Thorat. 

Prof. G. D. Parikh. 

Shri P. G. Kher, M.L.A., Bombay. 

Shri N. M. W’agle, Managing Director, 

Messrs. Gteave? Cotton and Company, Bombay. 

Shri N. K. Tirpude, Nagpur. 

Prof. N. R. Deshpande. 

Shri D. D. Sathe (ceased to be a member on transfer to 
the Government of India). 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary .. Shri J. B. D’Souza (appointed in place of Shri K. V 

Seshadri, Deputy Secretary, Industries and Labour Depart¬ 
ment, on 29th May 1963). 

Joint Secretary .. Shri D. G. Tungare, Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 

ment (appointed on 2nd August 1963). 

(2) Panel on Budget, Accounts and Financial Procedure (24th November 1962). 
Chairman .. The Minister for Finance. 

Members ... The Minister for Irrigation and Power and Buildings and 

Communications. 

The Chief Secretary. 

Shri P. L. Tandon. 

Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 

The Secretary, Finance Department. 

Shri J. B. IVSouza (appointed on 3rd July 1963). 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary .. Shri S. L. Bhalla, Additional Secretary, Finance Department 

(Since transferred to the Government of India). 

Adviser ... Shri S. Sankaran, retired Accountant General, Maharashtra 

(later Special Secretary to Government, Genera Adminis¬ 
tration Department). 

(3) Panel on Education (14th February 1963) 

The Minister for Education. 

Prof. G. D. Parikh. 

Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 

Dr. N. R. Deshpande. 

Shri P. V. LIrdhwareshe, Principal, Phulsing Naik Maha-i 
vidyalaya, Pusad (District Yeotmal). 

Prof. G. C. Bannerji. Professor of English, University of 
Bombay. 

* Date of constitution of Panel is given in brackets. 


Chairman 

Members 
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Member-Secretary 

(4) Panel on 

Chairman 

Members 


Member-Secretary 

(5) Panel 

Chairman 

Members 


Member-Secretary 


Smt. Gangutai Kokil, Retired Principal, Kolhapur. 

Dr. Cr. S. Khair, Headmaster, Maharashtra Vidyalaya, 
Poona. 

Prof. J. A. Taraporewala, Bombay. 

Dr. M. P, Vaidya, Principal, V. C. Gurukul High School, 
Bombay. 

Shri S. S. Desnavi, Principal, Saboo Siddik Polytechnic, 
Bombay. 

Shri S. B. Sukhtankar, Maharaja Sayajirao Vidyalaya, 
Rayat Shikshan Samstha, Satara. 

Shri G. R. Mhaisekar. Principal, Yeshwant Mahavidyalaya, 
Nanded (appointed on 21st February 1963). 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Shri K. J. Save, Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Education and Social Welfare Department. 

Public Health and Medical Relief ( 6th March 1963) 

... The Minister for Public Health. 

... The Deputy Minister for Public Health (appointed on 
3rd May 1963). 

Dr. A. U. Shaikh (appointed on 3rd May 1963). 

Col. P N. Sathe, Poona. 

Dr. J. K. Adranwala, Poona. 

Dr. (Mrs.) N. Dunning, Mary Wanless Hospital, 
Kolhapur. 

Dr. R. V Sathe, Bombay. 

Dr. (Mrs.) B. I. Coyaji, K. E. M. Hospital, Poona. 

Dr. (Major) V. D. Kirpekar, Sholapur. 

Dr. V. R Dhamdhere, Poona. 

Dr. Rangilal, Nagpur. 

Dr. N. S. Christian. Aurangabad. 

Dr. V. K. Dawle, Superintendent, T.B. Sanatorium, 
Mominabad, District Bhir. 

Dr. C. Ci. Pandit, Director, Indian Council of Medical 
Research, New Delhi (appointed on 8th May 1963). 

Dr. B. P. Apte, Poona (appointed on 27th May 1963). 

Shri N S. Fardasani. 

... Shri S. H. Fernandez, Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Urban Development and Public Health Department. 

on Industrial Development. (24th November 1962) 

... .Shri P. L. Tandon. 

... Shri S. L. Kirloskar, Poona. 

Shri N. M. Wagle. 

Shri H. R. Nevada, Pulgaon, District Wardha. 

Shri G B. Nevalkar, Maharashtra Minerals Corporation, 
Bombay. 

Shri Vasant Rajadhyaksha, Hindustan Lever Ltd. 
Bombay. 

Shri D. N. Saraf. Director. AH India Craftmen’s Board, 
New Delhi. 

Shri D. V. Chauhan. 

Shri M. W. Desai. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

... Shri P. C. Nayak, Chief Executive Officer, Maharashtra 
Industrial Development Corporation, Bombay. 


H 4827—20 a 
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(6) Panel on Problems of Urban Development in Municipal areas (e.g. Planning 
of land user, water supply and drainage; housing and slum clearance). 

( 4th March 1963 ) 

Chairman ... Shri M. D. Bhat, Chairman, Maharashtra State Electricity 

Board, Bombay. 

Members ... Dr. A. U. Shaikh. 

Prof. G. D. Parikh. 

Shri J. B. Bowman, Vice-Chairman, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. Bombay. 

Shri Vinaya Kumar Ramlal Parashar, M.L.C., President, 
Akola Municipality. 

Shri M. K. Kher, Retired Chairman, Improvement Trust, 
Nagpur. 

Shri V. B. Deshmukh Tarodekar, M.L.A., President, 
Nanded Municipality. 

Shri M. Harris, M.L.C., Bombay. 

Shri S. E. Sukthankar, Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
(appointed on 9th May 1963). 

Dr. Fredoon P. Antia, Director, Cement Marketing Com¬ 
pany, Bombay (appointed on 27th March 1963). 

Shri V. K. Bakre, Retired Consulting Surveyor to Govern¬ 
ment, Poona. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary ... Shri S- L. Ogale, Deputy Secretary, Urban Development 

and Public Health Department. 

(7) Panel on Stores, Printing, Stationery and Government Procurement 
( 24th November 1962) 

... The Minister for Civil Supplies and Printing Presses. 

... Shri B. P. Vaidya, Systems Accountant, ESSO Co., 
Bombay. 

Shri N. V. Vora, Mafatlal Group of Companies, Bombay. 
Shri S. L. Rhalla. 

Shri S. A. Sapre, Principal, School of Printing Technology, 
Bombay. 

Shri S. Ramu, Director and General Manager, Commercial 
Printing Press, Bombay (appointed on 20th February 
1963). 

Shri S. R. Date, Poona (appointed on 13th February 1963). 
Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

... Shri J. W. D'Souza, Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Bombay. 

... Shri P. A. Sabnis, Deputy Director of Industries (Stores 
Purchase) (appointed on 13th June 1963). 

(8) Panel on Preparation and Execution of Development Projects. 

(,24th November 1962) 

... The Minister, Irrigation and Power and Buildings and 
Communications. 

... The Deputy Minister for Irrigation and Power (appointed 
on 15th June 1963). 

Shri D. D. Sathe (ceased to be member on transfer to the 
Government of India). 

Prof. G. D. Parikh. 


Chairman 

Members 


Chairman 

Members 


Member-Secretary 
Joint Secretary 
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Shri K. C. Bakhle, former Director, Tata and Sons Private 
Ltd., Bombay (resigned on his moving out of Bombay 
in January, 1965). 

Shri Vasantrao Patil, M.L.A., Sangli. 

Shri S. S. Kadam, President, Zilla Parishad, Nanded 
(appointed on 15th June 1963). 

Shri N. S. Sakpal, President, Zilla Parishad, Akola (appointed 
on 15th June 1963). 

Shri S. D. Kale, President, Zilla Parishad, Ahmadnagar 
(appointed on 15th June 1963). 

Shri S. P. Mohite. 

Shri N. G. K. Murti, Chief Engineer, Irrigation and Power 
Department. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary ... Shri G. H. Lalvani, Deputy Secretary, Finance Department 

(appointed on 6th February 1963 in place of Shri P. D. 
Kasbekar) . 

(9) Panel on Structure af services, Methods of Recruitment and personnel management 
including training programmes (5tli December 1962) 

Chairman ... The Deputy Minister for Revenue and Forests (later 

Minister for Revenue) (appointed in place of the former 
Minister foi Revenue on 17th January 1964). 

Members ... The Chief Secretary. 

Shri P. L. Tandon (resigned after 2 or 3 meetings). 

Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 

Shri V. N. Naik. M.L.A., Nasik. 

Prof. R. D Choksi, Director, Tata and Sons Private 
Limited, Bombay. 

Shri J. Cbaranjiva, Bombay. 

Shri S- P. Mohite. 

Shri N. H. Atthreya, Modem Management Counsel, Bombay 
(appointed on 10th January 1963). 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary . .. Shri J, B. D Souza. 

(10) Panel on Land Administration, Lind records; land acquisition; land reforms. 

( 14th December 1962) 

Chairman ... The Deputy Minister for Revenue and Forests (latei 

Minister for Revenue) (appointed in place of the former 
Minister for Revenue on 17th January 1964). 

Members ... Prof. M. L. Dantwala, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 

University of Bombay, Bombay. 

Shri V. M. Dandekar, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics. Poona. 

Shri K. N. Dhulup. M.L.A., Kalyan. 

Shri Vasantrao Patil, M.L.A., Sangli. 

Shri S. P Mohite. 

Shri B. A. Kulkami, Superintendent, Census Operations, 
Bombay (later Municipal Commissioner, Poona). 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Member-Secretary ... Shri P. H. Abhyankar, Deputy Secretary. Revenue Depart¬ 

ment. 
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(11) Panel on Public Works, Construction of Buildings, Bridges and Roads. 

( I2th February 1963) 


Chairman 


Members 


Member-Secretary 


Joint Secretary 


Adviser 


Chairman 


Member-Secretary 


... The Minister for Irrigation, Power, Buildings and Commu¬ 
nications (appointed in place of the Minister, Industries 
and Electricity on 13th July 1964). 

... Shri G. V. Bedekar, former Special Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, General Administration Department. 

Shri S. B. Joshi, Consulting Engineer, Bombay. 

Shri N. S. Gupchup, Chief Engineer, Hindustan Construction 
Company Ltd., Bombay. 

Shri D. A. Gadkary, Poona. 

Shri H. P. Mathrani, Bombay (resigned on his moving to 
Delhi in January, 1965). 

Dr. Fredoon P. Antia, Director, Cement Marketing Com¬ 
pany of India Ltd., Bombay. 

Shri R. M. Tarkunde, Contractor, Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

Shri S. L. Bhaila. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

... Shri H. B. Kulkarni, Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Irrigation and Power Department (later Superintending 
Engineer, Central Designs Organisation, Bombay) 
(appointed in place of Shri M. V. Rajwade, Superintending 
Engineer, Bombay Circle, on 1st June 1963). 

... Shri R. D. Gupte, Under Secretary to Government, Irriga¬ 
tion and Power Department (appointed on 1st June 
1963). 

... Shri S. Sankaran, Retired Accountant General, Maharashtra 
(later Special Secretary to Government, General 
Administration Department). 

(12) Panel on Social Welfare ( 5th April 1966) 

... The Minister for Social Welfare. 

Smt. Kusum Wankhede, Chairman, Maharashtra State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board. 

Shri D. N. Padvi, Deputy Minister for Social Welfare. 

Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 

Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Member, Central Social Welfare Board, 
Bombay. 

Shri Appasaheb Patil. Rayat Shikshan Samstha, Satara. 

Dr. M. S. Gore, Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 

Secretary, Education and Social Welfare Department. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Shri S. fi. Kulkarni (appointed on 3rd June 1966). 

Shri V. Subramanian, Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

... Shri B. K. Halve. Director of Social Welfare, Poona 
(appointed in place of Shri V. B. Mandlekar, Deputy 
Secretary, Education and Social Welfare Department od 
13th October 1966). 


(13) Panel on the Working of Zilla Parishads. (5th April 1966) 

Chairman ... The Minister for Rural Development. 

Members ... The Minister for Labour. 

Lt. General S. P. P. Thorat. 
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Prof. S. V. Kogekar. 

Dr. N. R. Deshpande. 

Shri V. M. Dandekar, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona. 

Shri C. A. Kedar, President, Zilla Parishad, Nagpur. 
Shri S. S. Kadam, President, Zilla Parishad, Nanded. 
Shri P. B. Patil, Nav Bharat Shikshan Mandal, Sangli. 
Secretary, Rural Development Department. 

Shri N S. Pardasani. 

Shri S. B. Kulkami (appointed on 3rd June 1966). 

Member-Secretary ... Shri V. Prabhakar, Deputy Secretary, Rural Development 

Department. 


(14) Panel on the Working of Corporations and other autonomous bodies and their 
relationship with the general administration (6th April 1966) 


Chairman 


Shri P. L. Tandon. 


Members ... Shri B. Venkatappiah, Bombay. 

Shri T. S. Karkhanis, M.L.A., Kolhapur. 

Shri R. S. Bhatt, Chairman, Unit Trust of India, Bombay. 
Shri P. S. Mokashi, Managing Director, Maharashstra tate 
Financial Corporation, Bombay. 

Shri A. R. Bhatt, Maratha Chamber of Commerce, Poona. 
Shri G. B. Nevalkar, Maharashtra Minerals Corporation, 
Bombay. 

Shri Vasant Rajadhyaksha, Hindustan Lever Ltd., Bombay. 
Shri S. Sanknran, Special Secretary, General Administration 
Department. 

Secretary, Industries and Labour Department. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani, 

Shri S. B. Kulkarni (appointed on 3rd June 1966). 

Member-Secretary ... Shri G. H. Lalwani, Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 

ment. 


(15) Panel on Agriculture and allied activities, namely, animal husbandry, dairy 
development and co-operation. (23rd June 1966) 


Chairman 

Members 


Member-Secretary 


The Minister for Agriculture. 

The Minister for Co-operation. 

Dr, R. G. Kakade, Servants of India Society, Poona. 

Shri S. G. Maknikar, President, Zilla Parishad, Osmanabad. 

Shri K. M. Patil, Chairman, Agriculture Committee, Zilla 
Parishad, Jalgaon. 

Shri K. N. Patil, Chairman, Panchayat Samiti, Barsi-Takli 
Block, District Akola. 

Shri Manibbai Desai, Urulikanchan, District Poona. 
Secretary, Agriculture and Co-operation Department. 

Shri L. N. Bongirwar, Commissioner, Aurangabad Division, 
Aurangabad. 

Shri N. S. Pardasani. 

Shri S. F>. Kulkami. 

Shri S. B. Kazi, Deputy Secretary, Agriculture and Co-opera¬ 
tion D.’pailment. 
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APPENDIX B 

(vide para. 4.42) 

Proposed * Form for Confidential Report 

Name. 

Post held. 

Period. 


Note .—The words given in the brackets are merely suggestive and it is open to the 
reporting and reviewing officers to use any other words which, in his opinion, more 
correctly describe the officer reported on. 

If the reviewing officer agrees with the reporting officer on any particular item, 
it is sufficient for him to merely put a tick-mark ( V ) in the space reserved for him. 

Remarks of the 

Reporting Officer. 


Remarks of the 

Reviewing Officer. 

A. Personal 

1. PERSONALITY.—(The effect of his a 
upon people : First impressions not to be o 

Qualities 

ppearance, way of acting, and his disposition 
veremphasised). 




(Poor. At constant disadvantage) (Unfavc 
(Favourable impressions) (Exceptionally pleasii 

2. ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITI 
co-operativeness, tact, self-control, and accept 

turable impressions) (Nothing outstanding) 
ng personality. Decided asset). 

I OTHERS.—(Factors such as friendliness, 
ance by others). 


(Always antagonises) (Tends to irritate) (Satisfactory) (Gains by his understanding of others) 
(Gets utmost co-operation from others). 


3. LOYALTY AND SINCERITY.—(Factors such as attitude towards job, associates, 
superiors). I 


(Undesirable) (Questionable) (Satisfactory. No reason to criticise) (Superior) (Outstanding 
in all respects). 

* Substituted for the form proposed in the Interim Report on Personnel Administra¬ 
tion submitted to Government on 24th September 1965. 
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B. Performance Factors 

1. KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL TO JOB. —(Factors such as vocational skill, technical 
knowledge, and general background in own and related fields). 


(Insufficient) (Bare minimum) (Satisfactory kne 
ments) (Outstanding in all respects). 

2. QUALITY OF WORK.—(Factors such 
ability to organise and expedite work). 

iwledge of job) (More than normal require- 

as accuracy, neatness, technical precision and 

(Work almost worthless) (Inferior quality. Fi 
accuracy) (Superior quality. Very few errors) 

3. QUANTITY OF WORK—(Volume o 

rgquent errors) (Acceptable quality. Normal 
(Outstanding in all respects). 

f work produced under normal conditions). 

(Very slow) (Volume below average) (Average 

4. INDUSTRY AND DEPENDABILITY 
to his work, if he does his job on time, and the 

) (Volume above average) (Rapid worker). 

K-—(The manner in which he applies himself 
amount of supervision and direction required). 


(Neglects work. Needs constant supervision) (Work habits irregular. Needs considerable 
supervision (Conscientious but needs average supervision) (Superior. Only occasional 
supervision needed) (Justifies utmost confidence. Minimum supervision required). 


5. ATTENDANCE AND PUNCTUALITY.— 


(Irregular and unpunctual) (Punctual but irregular) (Average) (Generally punctual and 
regular) (Attendance and punctuality very good). 

C. Intelligence 

1. ABILITY TO LEARN NEW DUTIES.—(First his mental ability in mastering new 
routines, grasping explanations and his ability to retain this knowledge. Then the speed with 
which lie learns and the amount of instruction necessary for you to give him in teaching 
him new duties). j 


(Very limited capacity to learn) (Grasps new ideas slowly but retains) (Normal ability and 
speed in grasping new ideas) (Learns fast. Retains well) (Unusually quick and complete 
comprehension) 
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2. INITIATIVE AND ORIGINALITY.—(Ability to think along original lines, to find 
new ways of doing things, to find a solution to problems etc., and how often suggestions 
are made for improvements). 1 


(None) (Rarely shows any) Occasionally shows initiative, Some original thinking) 
(Frequent constructive contributions) (Highly original. Initiates valuable ideas). 

3. JUDGMENT AND COMMONSENSE.—(Ability to make sound decisions, especially 
in the absence of detailed instructions or in emergency situations). 


(Judgment cannot be relied upon) (Frequently shows poor judgment) (Average judgment 
and commonsense) (Judgment sound and logical) (Outstanding. Thinks quickly and logically 
at all times). 

D. Leadership 

(Only those who have supervisory responsibilities should be assessed on the following 
factors). 

1 . CAPACITY TO INFLUENCE AND INSPIRE.—(Factors such as enthusiasm, 
energy, assurance and persuasive ability). 


(Practically none) (Insufficient force to have significant influence) (Satisfactory drive and 
persuasiveness) (Above average ability to influence and inspire) (Outstanding. An inspiring 
forceful leader). 

2. ABILITY TO ORGANISE AND DIRECT WORK—(Ability to plan, to exercise 
powers vested in him, to delegate responsibilities wisely, power to exercise sufficient checks 
and controls and to get things done in the face of obstacles and difficulties). 


(Insufficient, Poor organiser and administrator) (Meets no more than minimum requirements) 
(Satisfactory in organising and directing work) (Superior. Has efficient smooth running 
organisation) (Unusually successful, efficient, capable administrator). 

3. CONTROL OVER SUBORDINATES.— 


(No control at all) (Poor at controlling subordinates. Soft) (Controls subordinates fairly 
well) (Overdoes control. Inclined to be hard on subordinates) (Has marked) ability for 
controlling subordinates). 
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E. Genlral Remarks 

1. GENERAL REMARKS OF THE REPORTING OFFICER : 


Date 


(Signature of Reporting Officer). 


Place . . 

(Designation). 


2. GENERAL REMARKS OF THE REVIEWING OFFICER : 


3. GRADING OF THE OFFICER BY THE 
REVIEWING OFFICER. 


(Outstanding, very 
good, good, fair, poor). 


Date . . 

(Signature of Reviewing Officer). 


Place 


(Designation). 


4. SPACE FOR REMARKS BY HIGHER OFFICERS, IF THEY DESIRE TO 
RECORD ANY : 
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APPENDIX C 
{Vide para 17.4) 


(In thousands) 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the press 

Value of 


Capacity 


machinery 

Composing Printing 
(In standard (In foolscap 
foolscap impressions) 
page) 

Binding 

On 

standard 

man 

hours) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 




1 

Government Central Press, Bombay 

31,83 

2,23 

29,96,78 

3,42 

2 

Yeravda Prison Press, Poona 

8,84 

49 

24,46,56 

3,79 

3 

Government Photozinco Press, 
Poona. 

8,77 

1* 

9,55,39 f 
68,73J 
1,41,90£ 

31,84§ 

4 

Government Press, Kolhapur 

1,65 

18 

3,65,81 

93 

5 

Government Press, Nagpur 

12,43 

79 

10,97,85 

1,17 

6 

Central Jail Press, Nagpur 

(Under replace¬ 
ment). 

3 

2,62,98 

2,54 


•Standard Demy Pages. 
tOffset Demy Impressions. 


| Lit ho Machine Impressions (maps). 
£ Letter Press Demy 8vo. 

§Text-Books bound. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(Figures in brackets refer to paragraphs of the Report) 

CHAPTER 3—THE SACH1VALAYA 
I. Organisation 

A. Role of the Secretariat 

3.1. The Secretariat exists as an over-head office for policy making and legislative 
relations, as a memory and a clearing house preparatory to certain types of decisions, 
and as a general supervisor of executive action. (3.7). 

B. Functions 

3.2. The working of the Secretariat, therefore, involves functions of planning, direc¬ 
tion, control and co-ordination, functions which are inherent in a top-level organisation. 
Besides this, there are what might be called maintenance functions, such as finance and 
personnel. (3.8). 

C. Salient Characteristics 

3.7. There has been a steady and substantial increase in the volume of work done 
at the Secretariat level. While the Secretariat has expanded a great deal, its staff struc¬ 
ture and methods of work have remained largely unchanged for many years past. 
A notable feature of the Secretariat procedure is that the initial scrutiny of proposals 
is made by Assistants who have little idea of the practical aspect of the problem in the 
field. The Secretariat scrutiny also sometimes suffers from the fact that it tends to 
encroach on purely technical aspects of the proposals. The Secretariat departments also 
handle directly some work which is really of the executive type. (3.9—3.13). 

3.4. The prime need is for a clear-cut demarcation of the functions of the Secretariat 
departments and the executive departments. The Secretariat departments are concerned 
primarily with the laying down of policy, while its implementation is the responsibility 
of the executive departments. (3.14). 

3.5. To sum up, the Secretariat should be a small and compact body concerning 
itself mainly with issues of policy, leaving executive functions to adequately empowered 
heads of executive Departments and exercising only a supervisory and co-ordinating role 
over the latter. (3.18). 


II. Staffing pattern in the Secretariat 

3.6. It is necessary to bring about an arrangement whereby work is handled at 
a sufficient level of competence at the very first stage of its entry into the Secretariat. 
This can be achieved by replacing the clerical branches by units consisting of a Section 
Officer, a Stenographer, an Assistant and a Clerk. There would be only one note by the 
Section Officer on the basis of which the case would either be disposed of or submitted 
higher. (3.2'4). 

3.7. A substantial proportion of the Section Officer strength should be recruited 
directly. The pay-scale of these posts would have to be sufficiently remunerative to 
attract the right type of candidate. It would also be useful to draw on field depart¬ 
ments for filling these posts. Section Officers’ posts should, therefore, be filled in 40 per 
cent by promotion within the Secretariat, 20 per cent by promotion from field depart¬ 
ments and the rest by direct recruitment. (3.25). 

3.8. Frequent transfers of Section Officers and Under Secretaries on promotion in 
a common cadre system are likely to affect efficiency and dislocate work. The remedial 
measures suggested in paragraph 3-27 are necessary to mitigate the legitimate grievances 
arising from disparities of promotion in administrative departments. (3.27). 
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3.9. There should be an intensive training period for direct recruits to the posts 
of Section Officers, which should include a period of attachment in a supernumerary 
capacity. (3.31). 

3.10. To overcome the shortage of qualified stenographers, the specific measures 
recommended in paragraph 3.32 should be taken. (3.32). 

3.11. Secretariat officers should be sent out to the field for at least a year in order 
to obtain first-hand experience of the difficulties and problems of implementation and 
also to gain a closer acquaintance of local conditions in the different regions of the State. 
The training should consist of 3 distinct parts and should include a period of work in 
the office of a Head of Department for 3 months, followed by regular appointment to 
a field post for 6 months and thereafter posting for a period of 3 months under 
a Collector or a Chief Executive Officer of a Zilla Parishad. It would also be desirable 
to give the field officers a spell of duty in the Secretariat. (3.35). 

HI. Strengthening of offices of Heads of Departments 

3.12. Graduates should be recruited to offices of Heads of Departments at an 
intermediate level such as Senior Clerks in order to tone up the working of these offices. 
(3.37). 

3.13. There should also be an element of direct recruitment at the level of officers 
in the offices of Heads of Departments. (3.38). 

3.14. The accounts staff in the offices of Heads of Departments should be streng¬ 
thened. (3.39). 

3.15. A Finance Officer should be appointed in the office of each major Head of 
Department to assist the latter in sanctioning of expenditure on items in respect of which 
power is delegated to the Head of the Department. (3.40). 

3.16. Heads of Departments should be empowered to transfer officers in the next 
rung but one below them and officers of lower rank. (3.41). 

3.17. Separate engineering divisions should be created for departments which have 
a sufficient volume of work to be carried out. in the interest of speedy execution of the 
development programme. (3.42). 

IV. Delegation of Powers 

3.18. A sizeable amount of work of an executive type is being handled in the 
Secretariat. There are also certain functions of an executive type which have been 
specifically given to certain officers of the Secretariat, e.g., distribution of fertilisers. Every 
Secretariat department should mate a conscious effort to .transfer such executive functions 
to the executive departments under it. (3.44). 

3.19. The scope and content of powers delegated have to be widened beyond the 
present general approach which provides for some delegation for appointment of staff for 
limited periods and incurring of expenditure on contingencies, etc. Delegation should not 
only be from the Finance Department to the administrative departments but also by the 
administrative departments to their Heads of Departments and from the Heads of Depart¬ 
ments to the regional and district officers. (3.45). 

3.20. It is desirable that there is uniformity in the power delegated to all Heads of 
Departments exception being made only where absolutely necessary. (3.46). 

3.21. (t) A conscious effort should be made by all Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries 
to see that delegation is made effective at all levels and that delegated powers are fully 
exercised. Severe notice should be taken of non-exercise of delegated powers by 
officers. 

(if) It is necessary to prepare an up-to-date compilation of the powers delegated to 
the officers of each department and to fix the responsibility for bringing the compilation 
pp-to-date on an officer of the department to be designated for the purpose, 
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O'ii) Every modification made in the Manual of Financial Powers should be embodied 
in the form of correction slips which should be issued and supplied to all officers con¬ 
cerned within a period of 3 months from the date of issue of the modifications. 

(iv) The higher authorities should specially watch the exercise of delegated powers 
in order to see whether the powers are being properly exercised and whether there is 
need for introducing any safeguards or for enlarging the scope of the delegation. 

(v) Government should not give any general power of re-delegation to Heads of 
Departments. In the case of administrative delegations, however, an officer may be 
authorised to re-delegate his powers to those below him after obtaining the approval of 
his immediate superior. 

(vi) Insinuations made against officers by newspapers should be promptly attended 
to by Government and its support should be announced publicly whenever an officer 
approaches Government for legal expenses. (3.47). 

3.22. There should be a Standing Committee under the Chairmanship of the Finance 
Minister to take a periodical review of th£ delegation already made to administrative 
departments and to Heads of Departments. There should also be a committee in each 
department headed by the Secretary of the department and including Heads of Depart¬ 
ments as members to take a similar review of delegations to officers below the rank of 
Heads of Departments. (3.48). 

3.23. It would greatly relieve the Minister if the Secretaries are encouraged to take 
certain minor decisions without troubling the Minister. The practice of sending a return 
to the Minister of important cases disposed of by the Secretary without referring to the 
Minister should be revived. There is also considerable scope for relieving the Minister 
if files which do not involve policy issues are disposed of without submission to him. 
(3.49). 

3.24. In bona fide cases of emergency where an officer exceeds his authority but is 
confident of explaining his action ex-post-facto, it should be understood that he has the 
necessary authority. (3.50). 

3.25 (1) Communications intended for final disposal by Heads of Departments should 

be sent directly by the Minister’s Personal Assistant to the Head of Department/Office. 

(2) Dak should be sent by the Registry to the Under Secretary where the old staffing 
pattern operates and not to the Superintendent of the branch concerned. In the new 
staffing pattern, the Dak should be sent to the Section Officers. 

(3) Secretaries should hold meetings with their Deputy and Under Secretaries at least 
once a fortnight. 

(4) It would be desirable if the Secretary evolves a practice by convention to permit 
Deputy Secretaries to submit cases direct to Ministers, such cases being seen by the 
Secretary on their return journey. 

(5) Each department should periodically review the various orders issued by it inviting 
returns from field offices and make a conscious effort to reduce the number of returns or 
amalgamate them suitably. (3.51). 

V. Co-ordination 

3.26. (1) It would be advisable for the Finance Department to concentrate on its 
main functions and divest itself of supervision of purely executive functions such as the 
collection of sales tax. The subject of sales tax should, therefore, be transferred from 
the Finance Department to the Revenue and Forests Department. 

(2) Since the entire transportation programme requires to be co-ordinated with the road 
development programme, the subjects of road transport and road development should be 
handled by one and the same administrative department. (3.53). 

3.27. As the number of cases relating to personnel matters constitutes a high per¬ 
centage of his total work, the Chief Secretary should be concerned only with matters 
relating to transfers, appointments and promotions of Heads of Departments and senior 
gazetted officers. (3.57). 
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3.28. The Chief Secretary should concern himself with selected matters from the 
Personnel Department and those relating to emergency and Raj Bhavan from the General 
Administration Department. The Special Secretary should attend to other duties in the 
General Administration Department. The post of the Special Secretary should continue 
on a permanent basis. This arrangement would enable the Chief Secretary to find time 
for looking into the major developmental activities of Government. (3.58). 

3.29. It should be possible to save the time of the Secretaries if such matters like 
O & M, security of offices, allotment of office accommodation are left to a Committee 
of Senior Deputy Secretaries. The Secretaries’ Committee will then concentrate on 
matters which require co-ordination at that level. (3.60). 

3.30. It is necessary to impose a positive check on the growing number of inter¬ 
departmental committees. Each department should review the committees set up by it 
and examine which of them can be discontinued altogether or amalgamated with others. 
(3.61). 

3.31. Where clearance of proposals from other departments is necessary at district 
level, it should be got done at the district level only; it should not be necessary to refer 
such proposals through the administrative department of the Secretariat and other con¬ 
cerned Secretariat departments. (3.62). 

CHAPTER 4—PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

4.1. The importance of Personnel Administration has gained wide recognition in all 
large organisations in recent years. The significant aspects in the State administration are 
considered under the following broad heads : Recruitment, Training and Development, 
Promotion and Incentives, Evaluation and Service Record and Morale, Welfare and Dis¬ 
cipline. (4.1). 

I. Recruitment 

r 4.2. When posts are to be created in a department, the justification required to be 
given normally consists of a summary description of the type of work with a broad indica¬ 
tion of the work-load involved. It should be possible to adopt a system under which 
every position in Government is carefully evaluated from various prescribed points of 
view. (4.6—4.7). 

4.3. Job descriptions on the lines indicated in paragraph 4.8 should be prepared for 
as many posts as possible. It would then also be easier to delegate to Heads of Depart¬ 
ments the power to create posts in accordance with the prescribed norms. (4.8). 

4.4. In the case of posts of which Government needs a substantial number of each 
kind with identical qualifications within each group, a careful estimation of needs in 
advance is extremely important. In practice very few Departments assess their needs in 
a comprehensive and forward looking manner. It should be the responsibility of a desig¬ 
nated officer of a sufficiently high status like a Deputy Secretary or a Deputy Director 
of each Department to prepare a proper forecast of the requirements for each category 
of posts. The present unit in the General Administration Department which consoli¬ 
dates the total requirements of certain types of posts like Assistants and Clerks for offices 
in Greater Bombay should be suitably strengthened for purposes of issuing directions to 
all departments to make assessment of their needs appropriately. It should be the 
responsibility of a Senior Officer in the General Administration Department to ensure that 
these assessments cover all important categories and are made properly and regularly 
well in advanced of actual need. (4.9). 

4.5. Some of the existing recruitment rules are not suitable to meet the needs of 
developmental activities as they primarily emphasise academic qualifications to the neglect 
of other important and essential requirements like contact and familiarity with the pro¬ 
blems of rural areas. With a view to securing rural aptitude or bias in the services, the 
measures recommended in paragraph 4.10 should be adopted. (4.10). 

H 4827—21 
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4.6. The maintenance of a proper balance between direct recruitment and promotion 
for each category of posts is of the utmost importance. For the posts in Class I and 
Class II services in which the proportion of direct recruits prescribed at present is less 
than 50 per cent, it should be raised to that level and in the case of services for which 
proportions have not yet been fixed it should be laid down that 50 per cent of posts 
should b e filled by direct recruitment. It is also necessary to ensure provision of direct 
recruitment at the subordinate levels of every departmental hierarchy, and in particular 
to provide for direct recruitment of graduates in the offices of the heads of departments 
and to the posts of Aval Karkuns in revenue administration. The proportion of direct 
recruitment at subordinate levels may be fixed at 25 per cent. (4.11). 

4.7. There is a. marked variation in the structure of different departments in as much 
as the various categories of posts do not bear any fixed ratio to the posts below them 
with the result that there is great disparity in the chances of promotion to higher posts 
available in the different departments and offices in the State. There is need to correct 
such inadequacies of structure. A programme of work study of different departments 
should be drawn up for this purpose and the existing imbalances suitably corrected. 
(4.12). 

4.8. In view of the large number of temporary employees, the Committee considers 
that a leave reserve should be sanctioned for this class of employees as in the case of 
permanent employees. The strength of the reserve may be fixed at 5 per cent of the 
temporary posts in existence for not less than a year. A similar reserve for Class IV 
post is not, however, necessary. (4.13). 

’4.9. The scope of the combined competitive examination for recruitment of Deputy 
Collectors, etc. conducted by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission should be wide¬ 
ned so as to include as many services as possible. The various competitive examinations 
held by the Commission should be held on fixed dates or weeks in the year irrespective 
of the number of candidates to be recruited. The Commission should be reinforced by 
the appointment of a Controller of Examinations with a self-contained section under him 
for the conduct of the various departmental and Marathi examinations. Adequate 
accommodation including examination halls should be provided for the office of the 
Commission. (4.17). 

4.10. The system of having a Board of official interviewers on the Commission’s 
staff, existing in some countries, is not favoured ; it would be preferable to increase the 
membership of the Commission and give it suitable staff assistance to cope with the 
increased work. (4.18). 

4.11. Government should issue suitable pamphlets setting out the possibilities in the 
civil service as well as the advantages thereof, and ensure that these pamphlets as well as 
the advertisements of the Public Service Commission are sent to all colleges for 
publicity. (4.19). 

4.12. A significant part of the selections made by the Public Service Commission, 

particularly those made on the basis of examinations, becomes infructuous as the persons 

selected, either do not join or resign soon after appointment, owing to the considerable 
length of time taken in the issue of the appointment orders. A study should be made 
as to how the period required for selection could be reduced. One of the suggestions in 
this regard might be the introduction of simpler tests in place of the present examina¬ 
tions for certain types of posts. The various stages preceding the issue of orders of 
appointment should also be carefully examined and measures taken to reduce the time 
required for each stage and wherever possible to take simultaneous action for comple¬ 
tion of different stages. In the case of non-gazetted employees verification of antecedents 
should not be necessary and the purpose in view could be served by means of a suitable 
entry in the application form. (4.20). 

4.13. All posts of officers in the Directorate of Publicity except the posts of 

Engineers in the Rural Broadcasting Section are. at present, outside the purview of the 

Commission. All these post should be brought within the purview of the Commission. 
If, however, some posts are kept out of the Commission’s purview on the ground of political 
exigencies, they should be filled on a contract basis only. (4.21—4.22). 
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II. Training and Development 

4.14. At a very early stage of its deliberations the Committee favoured the establish¬ 
ment of an Administrative Staff College which would offer facilities for the training of 
officers specially those at higher levels and pave the way for the introduction of training 
facilities at all levels. Government has since acted on this suggestion and set up an 
Administrative Staff College as well as a Directorate of Training to look after the train¬ 
ing programmes for the subordinate staff. The Committee welcomes these measures and 
recommends that detailed programmes of training should be devised so as to cater for 
different levels of employees. The programmes of training should cater both for training 
in departmental subjects and in general subjects. Training should be given at different 
stages of service. The objectives, the content and the methods of training should be 
adapted to each level. (4.23—4.25). 

4.15. There should be provision for effective direction of the field training and 
attachment phases of a training programme in all departments to be co-ordinated by 
a Director of Field Training who may be a senior member of the staff of the Adminis¬ 
trative Staff College. As a rule, all directly recruited executive officers should be attached 
to senior officers for purposes of training, without extending the probationary period. The 
recruits attached to a Senior Officer should live and move with the latter during the period 
of attachment, which should be at least 3 months. (4.26—4.27). 

4.16. Weeding out an unsuitable officer when he is on probation is essential if the 
administration is not to be burdened with misfits and with material of doubtful value. 
While the existing rules in this regard are appropriate, hardly any, use is made of the 
powers conferred by the rules. The Committee considers that Government should impress 
upon the Senior Officers the need for adequate exercise of these powers. (4-28). 

4.17. One of the recognised methods of developing personnel for higher responsibili¬ 
ties is to give them different assignments from time to time in the early part of their 
career so that they get a properly varied experience and sufficient challenge to promote 
growth. The authorities in charge of personnel administration are so heavily burdened 
with other pressing responsibilities that they are unable to find enough time to do full 
justice to the personnel matters. There is a need' to have a full-fledged Personnel Depart¬ 
ment in the Secretariat under an independent Secretary. 

The Personnel Department should deal with recruitment, training, promotion, placement, 
welfare of Government employees and absorption of the surplus staff in the event of 
retrenchment and connected matters. 

There should also be a central Personnel Unit in the office of the Head of each 
Department whose concern if should be to watch over the development of each employee 
to the extent appropriate to his level. (4.29). 

4.18. Frequent transfers as at present are wholly indefensible and are due mainly 
to lack of proper planning at the headquarters. It is necessary that each Head of 
Department should have this aspect personally attended to by a Senior Officer. The 
Personnel Department should keep a general watch on the trends and bring the position 
to the notice of the authorities from time to time. 

There are some services in which the officers are liable to transfer on promotion or 
otherwise to posts requiring different aptitudes and training. In such cases it would be 
desirable to continue the incumbent for a sufficiently long time in a position where his 
specialised knowledge and experience are of value to the department and he should be 
given the option to continue in the post held by him for an agreed period; should this 
result in pecuniary loss to him he should be compensated for it. 

In respect of clerical staff, the normal period of three years for transfer should be 
extended to five years. (4.30). 


III. Promotion and Incentives 

4.19. In the matter of promotions seniority is given considerable weight. It is only 
where promotions are made on the basis of * Select Lists ’ that accelerated promotions 
H 4827—21o 
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are given in some cases. The Committee recommends that steps should be taken to see 
that the system of Select Lists is extended to all departments at an early date and the 
existing orders regarding their preparation are fully implemented. (4.33). 

4.20. At present increments are automatic except when they are withheld on account 
of bad conduct or unsatisfactory work. The power of withholding increments is not 
generally exercised. Nor is sufficient use made of the efficiency bar. The rules regulating 
the grant of advance increments make it virtually impossible to use this device as an 
incentive to good work. A probationer including one who, being already in Government 
service, is appointed to a higher post by selection as a direct recruit, has to serve the 
period of probation on a fixed pay and is allowed no increments until he completes the 
probationary period and earns an increment. This constitutes real hardship and also 
makes for an undesirable distinction between promotees and those who are appointed on 
the basis of selection. 

In the case of cadres upto and inclusive of Class II, Government servants should be 
allowed advance increments by way of incentive for outstanding work subject only to the 
following conditions : 

(i) Not more than two advance increments may be granted at a time. 

(ii) The advance increments may not be granted more than once in five years to 
the same person. 

An effective use should be made of the Efficiency Bar by including at least one 
Efficiency Bar in all pay-scales including those of Class IV servants. 

Increments should be allowed during probationary period in all cases. (4.34-4.35). 

IV. Evaluation and Service Record 

4.21. The writing of Confidential Reports suffers in practice in the following ways : 

(1) The Ephemeral Roll is very seldom used. 

(2) It is often found that annual reports are not written up regularly. 

(3) Reporting officers have to write reports on a large number of employees, 
with many of whom they do not always have a sufficiently close personal contact. 
The reports are, therefore, based either on hazy impressions or on the reports of 
some other subordinates. 

(4) The report of the reporting officer usually remains as the final evaluation. 

So far as the first two defects are concerned the existing orders regarding the writing 
up of the Confidential Reports and Ephemeral Rolls are adequate but) it is necessary to 
implement them with greater vigour and regularity. 

As regards the remaining two defects the Committee wishes to make a reference to 
the practice prevalent in the Government of India regarding writing of confidential report 
which has many advantages. 

The present form of Confidential Reports contains an item “ Additional general 
remarks ” at the end. There is no clear indication as to the kind of general remarks to 
be recorded under this item. 

The Committee makes the following recommendations : 

(1) The confidential report should be written by the immediate superior, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether he is of a gazetted status or not. 

(2) At the end of the report, under “GENERAL REMARKS”, he should give 
a pen-picture of the officer reported upon. 

(3) The next superior officer should review the report by exercising his positive 
and independent judgment. 

(4) The reviewing officer should also record a pen-picture of the employee under , 
“ GENERAL REMARKS ” and should grade the officer into any one of the categories: 
outstanding, very good, good, fair, poor. 
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(5) Officers superior to the reviewing officer may add their own remarks or alter 

the grading if they think it necessary. (4.38). 

4.22. The existing Confidential Report Form suffers from certain deficiencies. A new 
form of a Confidential Report as in Appendix B should be introduced. (4-40-4-42). 

4.23. A proper system of confidential reporting on employees can serve as an instru¬ 
ment of development. Good reports even if they are not outstanding should therefore 
be orally communicated to the employees. The present practice of communicating adverse 
remarks, except those relating to faults of character unless the defects in character 
interfere with efficiency or fairness, should also be continued. It is not, however, feasible 
to permit representations against adverse remarks. (4-43-4-44). 

4.24. A separate section to co-ordinate and evaluate confidential reports from 
different reporting officers is not feasible. The purpose in view is broadly served by the 
requirement that the reviewing officer should record his independent remarks under each 
item and also grade the officer reported upon. The Confidential Report should be 
returned to the reviewing officer for rectification if it has not been written in accordance 
with the instructions (4.45-4.46). 

V. Morale, Welfare and Discipline 

4.25. The need for creating a sense of commitment, enthusiasm and dedication among 
members of the public service is a matter of growing concern. It is necessary to consider 
specific measures for raising morale. There is an equally urgent need for promoting 
welfare and tightening up discipline. (4-47). 

4.26. One of the important factors which affect the morale of Government servants 
is the long period for which posts generally remain temporary. The existing orders 
making 80 per cent of temporary posts in existence for more than 5 years and likely to 
be required on a long term or a permanent basis permanent still leave a large percentage 
of temporary posts. There is no reason for keeping the margin of 20 per cent in such 
cases. Secondly, there should be no inhibition against giving permanent status to posts 
merely because they have not been in existence for 5 years. Such cases should be 
considered on merits. Thirdly employees such as those engaged on major construction 
projects or research schemes financed by the Government of India who are appointed to 
posts sanctioned for short periods of 4 or 5 years should not be treated as temporary if 
their services are expected to continue though not in the same scheme or project. (4-48). 

4.27. The working of the existing system of welfare officers in the Sachivalaya has 
not yielded any significant results. Government should publicise the various welfare 
measures taken by it and the amenities available to the employees so that the best use 
may be made of the facilities provided. Welfare Officers should be appointed in offices 
outside the Secretariat including the mofussil, wherever a sufficiently large number of 
persons are employed. (4-49). 

4.28. As the acute scarcity of housing in certain places is causing serious hardship 
to Government servants and interfering with the functioning of administration, the 
provision of housing for its employees should be regarded as a primary responsibility of 
the State Government. Pending the construction of the required number of houses, 
Government should in certain places construct and run hostels where Government 
employees on transfer could be accommodated and provided with food at reasonable 
rates until regular quarters are found for them. (4.50). 

4.29. There is a certain amount of reluctance on the part of officers to use disciplinary 
powers. This is due partly to the procedure for imposition of major penalties which 
cannot be changed in view of Article 311(2) of the Constitution of India. There are some 
reasons for the delay in the conclusion of departmental enquiries which appear to be 
avoidable. Government has taken certain measures in this regard. It is necessary to 
keep a continuous watch on the effectiveness of these measures and to take further steps 
if necessary. (4-51). 
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; 4.30. As regards minor punishments, the procedure prescribed is simple enough and 

presents no difficulty. It is, however, necessary to delegate some of the powers regarding 
the imposition of minor penalties to all heads of offices. (4.52) 

VI. Conclusion 

4.31. The Personnel Department recommended earlier for the purpose of placement 
and career planning should be under the charge of a person with a flair for personnel 
work. The Department should devote special attention to personnel policies of Govern¬ 
ment, set up standards of recruitment, training, promotion, etc., and ensure that depart¬ 
ments whether at the Secretariat or in the field are adequately equipped to attend 
satisfactorily to their personnel needs. The Department should also undertake a periodical 
review of personnel procedures. (4.53). 

CHAPTER 5—FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

I. Budget 

5.1. Budgeting is essentially an estimate of the resources available and the financial 
outlays for the ensuing year. As the estimates are framed considerably in advance of 
the financial year to which they relate, they are, in the nature of things, only approximate. 
All efforts at budgetary improvement are aimed at making the approximation of the 
estimates with the actuals as close as could possibly be made. (5.4). 

5.2. Until recently in some cases the communication of the grants by the administra¬ 
tive department to the Heads of Departments involved some delay. The recent changes 
in the manner of presentation of the budget, whereby the demands for grants are arranged 
department-wise, would, however, facilitate expeditious distribution and communication 
of grants to the Heads of Departments. (5.5). 

5.3. (t) Very often when proposing new schemes for inclusion in the budget, the 
departments furnish only the broad break-up of the expenditure to be incurred and the 
schemes have to be scrutinised in detail and sanctioned by Government after the budget 
is passed. The Committee recommends that the orders issued in May, 1963 regarding 
detailed scrutiny of schemes before their inclusion in the budget should be enforced with 
greater strictness. 

(if) Once a scheme has been scrutinised and included in the budget, there should be 
no need to refer it back to the Finance Department merely because certain minor changes 
have to be made in it at the time of execution provided that certain financial proprieties 
are observed. 

(iii) At present there is no systematic and advance projection of requirements on 
account of new non-developmental schemes to enable Government to make the necessary 
financial resources available to them. It is necessary to ensure that the phased require¬ 
ments of such schemes are drawn up in advance as in the case of Plan schemes. (5.6). 

5.4. It is essential that the Controlling Officers keep a watchful eye on the progress 
of expenditure to be able to detect where excesses or savings are likely to occur. As 
returns and registers prescribed for this purpose are not being plroperly maintained, there 
are too many supplementary demands and cases of non-surrender of savings, etc. These 
irregularities could be minimised if the maintenance of the various registers already 
prescribed by the Budget Manual is strictly enjoined on the concerned officers. Sufficient 
and adequately qualified and trained accounts staff should also be provided to the Con¬ 
trolling Officers to enable them to fulfil their responsibility in this regard effectively. 

(5.7-S.9). 

5.5. The contract grant should be fixed on the basis of the previous two years’ 
instead of five years’, expenditure and the grants so fixed should be sanctioned for a period 
of two years only, instead of five years as at present. (5.10). 

5.6. (i) There is no warrant for seeking to carry forward to the new year any 
*n utilised grants of the old year. In respect of schemes which have spilled over to the 
following year owing to unforeseen reasons, the requisite additional funds could be 
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arranged for in some cases by re-appropriation and in others by taking an advance from 
the Contingency Fund. The Finance Department also raises no difficulty in providing 
funds where machinery purchased from abroad arrives after the close of the year in 
which budget provision has been made. The Committee considers that the rule of 
lapse has a salutary effect on the officers responsible for budgeting and the execution of 
works and makes for more accurate budgeting. 

(if) Rush of expenditure in the closing months of the year could be considerably 
reduced if the departmental officers ensure a fairly even flow of expenditure throughout 
the year. Administrative departments (and the Finance Department where necessary) 
may also help to establish the correct practice by taking serious notice of any irregularity 
arising from such rush of expenditure. (5.11-5.15). 

5.7. A more important reason for the rush of expenditure generally noticed during 
the closing months of the year is the unsuitability of the present financial year in the 
context of the availability of active working seasons. A financial year beginning from 
1st July would be more appropriate to the requirements of the State and of the country 
as a whole. As this is a national issue, it should be taken up with the Government of 
India. (5.16-5.17). 

II. Accounts 

5.8. The initial accounting of transactions in the sub-treasuries is still in the hands 
of the revenue staff. Owing to lack of time or adequate training and experience of the 
sub-treasury staff, instances of irregularities in payments, misclassification in account, etc., 
continue to occur. The sub-treasuries should be put in charge of sub-treasury officers 
and the entire administrative control transferred to the Director of Accounts and Treasuries 
who works undetr the Finance Department. (5.24). 

5.9. The Committee has also examined the general suitability of the treasury system 
as such in the light of modern trends. It seems feasible to transfer to the State Bank 
of India the work connected with Government securities. Similarly, the work relating 
to procurement of stamps from the Controller of Stamps, Nasik and their supply to 
post offices, stamp vendors and members of the public should be transferred to some 
other section of the Collector’s office. The remaining functions performed by the treasuries 
could only be transferred to the individual departments who would have to be adequately 
equipped with separate accounts sections for the purpose. Such a transfer raises the 
larger question of the separation of accounts from audit which has to be considered for 
the country as a whole. A beginning could, however, be made by some of the larger 
spending departments like Agriculture and Education taking ovef the functions of the 
treasuries and appointment of Pay and Accounts Officers in cities like Poona, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad, thus paving the way for the abolition of the treasuries in the long 
run. (5.25). 

5.10. A weakness of the existing system is the lack of trained accounts staff in large 
spending departments. The constitution of the Maharashtra Finance and Accounts Service, 
which would make qualified and competent accounts officers available to the Controlling 
Officers, is, therefore, a step in the right direction. (5.26). 

5.11. A special effort is required to be made to ensure the maintenance of regular 
and up-to-date accounts of loans and recoveries. The units recently established in the 
Finance Department to; exercise a closer watch on the accounting and recovery of loans 
and advances should be strengthened in the light of experience gained. Once the main¬ 
tenance of the accounts relating to loans is brought on a proper basis by these units, 
the Accountant-General would be in a position to devote more attention to this 
work. (5.27). 

5.12. There are no arrangements at present for the audit of revenue and receipts 
accruing to Government except in regard to sales tax, the audit of which has recently 
been entrusted to the Accountant-General. Until such time as the Accountant-General 
could be persuaded to take up this work, the State Government should establish a special 
machinery for a regular and systematic audit of receipts. (5.28). 
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5.1,3. Greater attention should be devoted to the verification and accounting of stores. 
It is necessary to makei the Stores Verification Unit in the Finance Department function 
more effectively by drawing up a regular programme for its work. (5.29). 

III. Financial Procedure and Control 

5.14. There has been a marked increase in the scale of administrative activity since 
the attainment of Independence specially in the field of welfare and development. The 
advent of planning, with its financial and physical targets to be completed within each 
Plan period, has also introduced a sense of urgency. There is consequently need for 
review of the financial procedures and methods of control which have been in force in 
order to see whether they are suited to the new requirements. (5.30). 

5.15. The Committee has emphasised the need for effective delegation of powers 
at all levels and made detailed recommendations in this regard in the chapter on the 
Sachivalaya. (5.31). 

5.16. Internal Finance Officers of appropriate status should be appointed for all 
large projects in order to expedite decisions and facilitate larger delegation of powers to 
the administrative authority in charge of the project. (5.32). 

5.17. A system already exists in the Finance Department under which officers of 
that Department are assigned work relating to particular administrative departments and 
function more or less as external Finance Officers though they do not actually sit in the 
administrative departments. The Committee considers that the object of appointment 
of external Finance Officers would be equally well served by a slight modification of 
the existing system, i.e„ by associating the Finance Department Officers from the beginning 
with the formulation of all budget and expenditure proposals in the administrative 
departments, instead of such proposals being referred to the Finance Department after 
they are finalised by the administrative departments. (5.33). 

5.18. (<) Proposals received in the Finance Department should ordinarily be handled 
oy it at the level of officers only. The staffing pattern, consisting of a Section Officer, 
a Stenographer, an Assistant and a Clerk suggested in the Chapter on the Sachivalaya 
should generally be adopted in the Finance Department as well. 

(ii) The posting of Finance officers temporarily in one or two administrative depart¬ 
ments is likely to broaden their outlook and approach in their dealings with the other 
departments. Similarly, it would be worthwhile posting officers of the administrative 
departments in the Finance Department for some time in order to develop in them 
a greater finance consciousness. (5.34). 

CHAPTER 6 -PREPARATION AND EXECUTION OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

Introductory 

6.1. Major Projects account for a substantial part of the total development activity. 

(6.1). 

6.2. The planning and implementation of a project involves careful advance planning 
and a high degree of co-ordination between various agencies. It also involves con¬ 
siderable staff work in advance and inter-departmental co-operation at various stages. 
( 6 . 2 ). 

I. Survey and Investigation 

6.3. The members of the staff employed in investigation work have to live in tented 
camps, and when engaged on contour surveying, have to move frequently from place to 
place. They should be granted a special allowance, provided they actually work in the 
interior of forest areas and such other far-off places, irrespective of whether their head¬ 
quarters are located at a district or taluka town. The special allowance should be 
granted only to persons who are not normally required to serve in the interior of forest 
areas or in far-off places but are called upon to do so in connection with the project 
work. The allowance should also be given to land acquisition staff, cadestral surveyors, 
etc. who have to work in similar conditions. (6.3 (a)]. 
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6.4. The present arrangements for conduct of survey work on major projects are 
time-consuming and do not utilise the latest methods. Steps should be taken to set up 
an aerial survey unit. [6.3(b)]. 

6.5. The officers in charge of design and certain specialised aspects of construction 
should visit major projects in neighbouring States. Some of the junior officers in the 
design offices should be sent for training in foreign governmental or private consulting 
organisations. [6.3(c)]-. 

6.6. Government should fix priorities in respect of preparation of schemes of protected 
piped water supply in the order indicated in paragraph 6.3(d). [6.3(d)]. 

6.7. Government should carry out preliminary investigations and prepare preliminary 
notes as well as detailed plans and estimates at Government cost for which Superintending 
Engineers should be given the necessary budget allotments to the extent of about Rs. 50,000 
per year. [6.3(d)]. 

II. Preparation of Project Estimates for administrative approval 

6.8. The prescribed rates for provision of contingencies in the project estimates should 
be increased to 5 per cent without any ceiling. When technical sanction is accorded to 
component estimates and accepted contracts, the contingency provision may be 3 per 
cent. [6.4(a)]. 

6.9. Project estimates should be put up for revised administrative approval only if 
the excess over the originally approved estimates is more than 10 per cent or Rs. one 
crore, whichever is less. [6.4(b)]. 

6.10. The present new item limits of Rs. 50,000 for non-recurring and Rs. 15,000 
for recurring expenditure should be raised to Rs. 5 lakhs and Rs. 50,000 respectively. 
This will have to be done in consultation with the Legislature Department. [6.4(c)], 

III. Clearance of Projects 

6.11. The Central authorities should be moved to raise the present financial limit 

of Rs. two crores for projects in the irrigation and power sector for the purpose of 
clearance from the Central Water and Power Commission and the Planning Commission, 
to Rs. 5 crores. This would enable the State Government to reduce the time-lag between 
the preparation of a project and the commencement of its execution. The Central 

authorities should also be moved to raise the existing limit of Rs. 15 lakhs for minor 
irrigation schemes to Rs. 25 lakhs so that a proforma need not be sent to the Central 
Water and Power Commission for schemes costing less than Rs. 25 lakhs. [6.5(a)]. 

6.12. The Government of India in the Ministry of Health insist on the prior adminis¬ 

trative and technical scrutiny of each piped water supply scheme proposed to be taken 
up under the Health Programme or under the Local Depelopment Works Programme, 
irrespective of the nature of the scheme or its gross cost. This procedure involves con¬ 
siderable correspondence, duplication of work at various levels and consequent delay 
in the execution and there is no corresponding advantage in following the procedure. 

Ptoposals as in paragraph 6.5(b) have already been made to the Government of India 
which should be pressed at the highest level and the Government of India persuaded to 
remove the bottle-neck inherent in the existing procedure. [6.5(b)]. 

6.13. There is no particular advantage in referring the scheme regarding road works 
to the Ministry of Transport. The State Government has sufficient expertise for the 
planning and execution of these works. In respect of technical approval to original 
works on national highways and works included in the Centrally-aided programme of road 
works, the Government of India should be moved to give powers of technical approval 
to Chief Engineers of the State up to Rs. 25 lakhs. [6.5(c)]. 

IV. Land acquisition 

6.14. The law should be amended to provide for the application of the urgency 

clause to all land irrespective of whether it has structures on it. The recommendation 

is not intended for urban areas where the conditions are different. It is intended to 
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facilitate the execution of irrigation and power projects in the rural areas. The amend¬ 
ment to the law would, therefore, have to be so framed as to secure this objective. 
[6.6(i)j. 

6.15. In all major cases of land acquisition, an agreed time-table should be drawn 
up by the acquiring department and the Revenue Department so that land acquisition 
staff can keep the targets in view. It is necessary that simultaneous action is taken on 
the various stages ot acquisition. [6.6(ii)j. 

6.16. The staff required for land acquisition matters such as surveyors, measurers, etc., 
are not afforded transport facilities, nor are they given any project allowance. These 
deficiencies should be removed and the cost on account of these amenities should be 
included in the estimates of each project. [6.6(iii>]. 

6.17. The Superintendent of Land Records should be empowered to create posts of 
surveyors for the purpose of joint measurement keeping in view the specific work-load 
prescribed for such posts. It would in the long run be economical to employ adequate 
survey staff so as to complete the work on account of joint measurement promptly. 
[6.6(iii)j. 

6.18. Much of the delay could be avoided by further delegation of authority in 
respect of publication of notification and declaration of awards to the Collectors and 
Commissioners. Power to declare awards upto Rs. 50,000 should be delegated to Land 
Acquisition Officers and upto Rs. 5 lakhs to the Divisional Commissioners who should 
be given the necessary staff assistance for the purpose. [6.6(iv)j. 

V. Annual allocation and release of funds 

6.19. The departments concerned should be given an idea of the approximate release 
of budget grants for the 5-year period. For each project in the plan, the total require¬ 
ments of staff and materials and their phasing should be sanctioned even at the com¬ 
mencement of the plan if the department could give the information in sufficient detail. 
The departments concerned should then be authorised to take advance action for appoint¬ 
ment of staff, stock-piling of materials, preparation of plans and estimates and other 
preliminary steps, subject to budget provision, without approaching the Finance Depart¬ 
ment for sanction in each specific case. (6.7). 

VI. Commencement of execution 

6.20. In respect of schemes of the Irrigation and Power Department which have no 
inter-State aspect and which have been scrutinised and cleared by the State Government 
after consultation with the Finance Department, the project authorities should be autho¬ 
rised to start not only work of acquisition of land, approach roads, etc., but also on 
the head-works. [6.8(a)]. 

6.21. The construction programme of each department for the plan period should 
be communicated to the Buildings and Communications Department so that it can take 
advance action for carrying out the programme for which necessary budget provisions 
should be made. [6.8(b)]. 

6.22. Since the delivery periods for materials of certain types such as pipes, road 
rollers, etc., are long, project authorities should be allowed to stock-pile such material 
and the present stock limits should be suitably increased. [6.8(c)]. 

VII. Procedure for allotment and release of foreign exchange 

6.23. A major difficulty experienced in the execution of large projects is that of 
obtaining the requisite foreign exchange. To avoid difficulties in placing firm orders for 
equipment with foreign manufacturers the Government of India should be moved to keep 
the State Government informed of the credit arrangements made as also any impending 
arrangements under which imports of such equipment would be allowed. (6.9). 

VIII. Temporary personnel 

6.24. A large number of posts sanctioned for major projects are continued on 
a temporary basis from year to year. This requires to be corrected on certain general 
lines. (6.10). 
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CHAPTER 7—RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 

7.1. It was pointed out to the Committee that the non-official members of the boards 
of directors are often selected to provide regional representation rather than for their 
business skill. This leads to certain weaknesses, notably interference in the day-to-day 
working of the undertaking. It was, therefore, suggested that the development functions 
of the board should be clearly separated from the operational functions, that the former 
should be entrusted to development boards on which there would be regional representa¬ 
tives and that the boards of directors should be purely operational bodies. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, feels that Government cannot entrust its policy and planning function 
to a development board. 

Interference in the administration of corporations for appointments, disciplinary acfion 
and even in the operational activities by regional representatives can be avoided even 
without constituting separate development boards. The honorary directors (i.e., directors 
who are not salaried employees or who do not work for the corporation full-time) should 
not be associated with the day-to-day functioning of the undertaking and should not 
work on its operating committees. The undertaking may make use of their skill in an 
ad hoc manner. In committees which are operational as distinct from policy making, 
there is no objection to full-time working officials and full-time functional directors 
working together. However, a part-time director representing a special skill may be 
appointed on a committee which uses that skill, as for example, a committee of board 
members having a special skill in finance, formed to approve investment decisions. (7.11 
and 7.12). 

7.2. Neither a Minister nor a Secretary of a Department should normally be included 
in the board of directors. Government representation on the board cannot, however, be 
ruled out because, after all, the S ale is the principal, usually the sole shareholder and 
investor and has, therefore, the right to appoint its own directors. But as far as possible 
such appointments should be made to assist the operation of the undertaking and to 
give it specialised advice rather than for a watch-dog or an expeditor function. The 
implementation of the policy laid down by Government should be ensured through 
accountability of the undertaking and the result it produces. (7.13) 

7.3. Consulting the Chairman of a corporation regarding the nomination of the 
directors on the board is a desirable practice. A convention to this effect should be 
established by Government. (7.14). 

7.4. Continuity between one board and another in one form or other should be 
maintained. The tenure of the post of the Chairman and managing director should be 
five years and that of the directors three years. 

It is conceivable that the Chairman or the managing director of the corporation/ 
board may not see eye to eye with Government and may even choose to work at cross 
purposes with Government, without abusing his position or proving himself unfit, for 
which he could be suspended or removed from office under the statutory provisions 
governing certain corporations. It would not be in the public interest nor fair to the 
chairman/managing director concerned that such under-tones of conflict should continue, 
resulting in negation or distortion of the policies of Government. Provision should, 
therefore, be made in respect of the boards of public undertakings for the termination of 
the tenure of the chairman and the managing director with three months’ notice on either 
side. (7.15). 

7.5. The members of a board of directors should be paid fees for each meeting 
according to the usual commercial practice. (7.16). 

7.6. In all statutes setting up public sector enterprises, there should be a provision 
for delegation of powers of the board to committees and sub-committees to facilitate the 
day-to-day management. (7.17). 

7.7. It is essential to have a managing director or a general manager or a chief 
executive officer for all public sector enterprises, who can attend to administration, 
leaving the chairman, whether full-time or otherwise, free to attend to policy matters and 
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relations with Government. In case of larger corporations, if the chairman is a part- 
time functionary, there should be a full-time vice-chairman to attend to important policy 
matters and management problems. (7.18). 

7.8. The Committee was given to understand that the State Government is formulat¬ 
ing a scheme to form a special panel of officers drawn from the Administrative Services 
with aptitude for business administration and training them, especially through second¬ 
ments in the private sector firms, for later assignments with public undertakings. This will 
be a step in the right direction. (7.19). 

7.9. The span of control for the chief executives should be reasonable and planned, 
and this should be achieved (a) through combining departments of allied activities reporting 
to one head and thus keeping the number of departmental heads reporting to' the chief 
executive low and (b) where necessary, by creating the posts of one or two deputies to 
the chief executive, who could co-ordinate various departments on his behalf. The 
organisational structures of all public undertakings need a close look ; wherever necessary 
they should be re-shaped on modern lines to suit the special needs of each undertaking. 
(7.20). 

7.10. If the undertakings are to run well, they must do their own recruiting and 
general personnel development functions. For purposes of recruitment, each corporation 
or a group of corporations should have a selection board working in conformity with 
procedures approved by Government so as to ensure fairness in selection. (7.21). 

7.11. Selection of staff and matters affecting discipline amongst staff should always 
be dealt with by full-time members of the corporation and not by honorary (i.e., non- 
salaried) board members. Conventions should be established so that honorary board 
members should not have any direct access to staff and, when approached, they should 
avoid entering into any discussion but refer them to officers of the undertaking. (7.22). 

7.12. There is need for a central bureau for public undertakings, which can provide 
a common discussion ground and later develop into a body for the purpose of organising, 
hiring and exchanging personnel and such other matters as are of common interest to 
the units. It will be best to start such a bureau as merely a committee of the chairmen 
and heads of undertakings, instead of Government superimposing it as a “ department ”. 
The constituent units could utilise the services of the bureau on a voluntary basis. 
(7.23). 

7.13. Maximum autonomy should be given to undertakings to make their own opera¬ 
tional decisions, but if there is need to keep certain checks, an undertaking should be 
asked to refer its desire to change or fix prices to a special incomes and prices board, 
consisting of economists and industrialists, rather than be made to seek departmental 
sanction. The ultimate decision whether to accept the recommendations of the incomes 
and prices board would be Government’s. Government could send a representative to 
the deliberations of the board in case there are issues other than economic or financial 
to be taken into consideration. (7.24). 

7.14. The procedure followed for associating the corporations with the working 
groups appointed by the State Government for formulating the five-year plan, as also 
the budgetary procedure followed, call for no change. (7.25). 

7.15. It was suggested to the Committee that Government control on the financial 
resources of public enterprises should be relaxed and they should be permitted to raise 
their own working capital and, if possible, their fixed capital by recourse to the normal 
institutional and banking sources. It was also suggested that their rates, incomes and 
prices policies should be such as to enable them to build up their own resources accord¬ 
ing to normal commercial practice. The Committee does not favour this view, as the 
public corporations are established to fulfil the policy objective of the State ; mostly they 
perform some service functions or are engaged in some promotional activities and Govern¬ 
ment is required to help them to build up their finances. (7.26). 

7.16. There is a case for differentiating between the audit of Government Depart¬ 
ments and that of public sector undertakings. Wherever size permits, each public sector 
undertaking should build its own well-run audit department under a Chief Auditor 
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appointed with the consent of the Comptroller and Auditor General, the statutory audit 
being left to an outside firm of auditors also to be approved by him. Similar arrange¬ 
ments could be made for two or more of smaller undertakings together. Reports on the 
findings of the internal audit department could be sent to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. It is recognised that this requires examination from the point of view of the 

more formal principles of audit, but some arrangement can be evolved in consultation 

with the Auditor General which will satisfy the cannon of both public audit and com¬ 
mercial audit. (7.27). 

7.17. The importance of financial comparisons in terms of indices of performance 

has not been sufficiently emphasised in thef various proformas the corporations are 

required to submit to Government with their annual reports of performance. It is neces¬ 
sary for the management to supplement the accounting data with special indicators of 
various kinds which reflect the efficiency or otherwise of the management with particular 
reference to utilisation of the raw materials, utilisation of the machinery and equipment, 
output and cost of production, etc. A special study should, therefore, be organised 
through a specialised cost accountant of the various returns and proformas that are 
required to be furnished by the corporations. This job could best be entrusted to the 
Bureau suggested earlier. (7.28). 

7.18. The arrangements made for publicity and public relations of almost all public 
corporations and statutory boards are satisfactory. This is a field in which the Bureau 
suggested earlier could help and advise and, when necessary, obtain professional advice 
from outside. (7.29). 

CHAPTER 8—LAND ADMINISTRATION 
I. Maintenance of Land Records 

8.1. The original survey records were prepared 90 to 100 years ago and their condi¬ 
tion has greatly deteriorated. It is necessary to take up recopying of those records which 
are badly damaged. Such records should be sorted out and, where two sets of records 
exist, recopying of only one set should be taken up. (8.6). 

8.2. Arrears of measurement work including pot-hissa measurement are progressively 
increasing. It is necessary to ensure that all new sub-divisions are measured within a year 
of their formation and that, in the cases of measurement of fields on application, such 
measurements are carried out within a period of three months from the date of applica¬ 
tion. (8.7). 

8.3. In Vidarbha, until recently, there was a combination of land records and revenue 
functions. In the four districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda and Bhandara field measure¬ 
ment work was done by very inadequately trained patwaries and the verification work 
was neglected. There was no sub-division measurement work worth the name and this 
had led to the existence of incorrect record of rights and incorrect maps. On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Panel on Land Administration set up by this Committee. Government 
has taken measures to separate land records and revenue items of work in Vidarbha 
on the lines existing in Western Maharashtra. The Committee welcomes these measures. 
( 8 . 8 ). 

8.4. Talatis should be trained in survey work. Pending the availability of trained 
Talatis, the arrears of measurement work should be allotted to the Pot-hissa survey staff. 
(8.9). 

8.5. The entries in the Record of Rights are not being made regularly and properly. 
They are also not certified by the competent revenue officers in time nor are the parties 
concerned informed of the newly certified entries. In particular, arrears in respect of 
uncertified mutations have increased in almost all talukas. It is necesary to take the 
following steps : 

(i) Advance intimations of the tours of Mamlatdars. Tahsildars and Naib 

Tahsildars should be sent to enable the Talatis to issue notices to the parties involved 

in the certification of mutations. The officers should attend to the certification of 
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mutations during their jamabandi inspections and should also undertake special tours 
to clear the arrears, (ii) Circle Inspectors should be given the powers at present 
exercised by Circle Officers in respect of certification of mutations. The Committee 
does not consider it necessary to up-grade the posts of Circle Inspector and enhance 
their pay-scale for this purpose, (iii) A definite time limit should be prescribed for 
the certification of mutations. The parties concerned should also be informed of the 
certification simultaneously, (iv) To meet with the complaints that entries in tenancy 
and crop columns of the form Vll-XIf are tampered with, it is recommended that 
while granting land revenue receipts details in respect of tenancy and crops sowed in 
each survey number or sub-division should be filled in a separate book, one page in 
which should be reserved for each survey number or sub-division. A few pages in 
this khata book should also be reserved for details of all land in a khata and details 
of recoveries made from the Khatedar or occupant from time to time. (8.10). 

II. Implementation of Tenancy Laws 

8.6. There are three different Agricultural Tenancy Laws in force in the State. The 
implementation of these Acts has started in different times and as such the progress made 
is at varying stages in the three regions of the State. (8.11—8.14). 

8.7. There are common features in the three tenancy laws regarding the purchase 
of land by the tenants and the circumstances in which it could become ineffective. (8.15). 

8.8. (1) The following suggestions are made an order to obviate the compulsory 

purchase of land by tenants becoming ineffective : (i) The default of the 

payment of instalments of purchase price should be condoned in hard cases and 
additional time of two years may be allowed to the tenants to make the payments, 
(ii) In order to ensure that the summons and notices reach the parties concerned, it is 
recommended that an ex parte decision should be taken only after all the methods, namely, 
delivery by registered post, personal delivery and affixing the notice to the chawdi, the 
party's field and his house, are successively tried and exhausted. (8.16). 

(2) The following recommendations are made to expedite the disposal of pending 
cases : (i) In case copies of record of rights entries are required to be filed by tenants, 

the Agricultural Lands Tribunals should obtain them from the Talatis, 07) No tenancy case 
either with Agricultural Lands Tribunals or with Prant Officers should remain pending for 
more than six months. Cases pending for more than six months should be brought to the 
notice of the higher authorities who should ensure that a decision is taken within two months, 
failing which they should refer the matter to Government, (iii) Copies of judgments in 
Marathi should be handed over to the parties, (iv) The substance of the operative portion 
of the order should be communicated to the parties on the spot and it should also be 
communicated to them by post, (v) Additional staff wherever necessary should be appointed 
to dispose of arrears and sufficiently experienced Mamlatdars should be appointed as Agri¬ 
cultural Lands Tribunals, (vi) Advance intimations of instalments which become due should 
be issued to tenants to enable them to make payment, (v/7) A time-limit should be 
fixed for completion of the work and the entire tenancy work should be completed within 
three years. (8.16). 

III. Management of Government Lands 

8.9. Unauthorised occupation of Government land is becoming quite common. 

Stringent measures for dealing with this matter are necessary. The following measures 
are recommended to remedy the situation : (1) Detailed executive instructions should 

be issued to revenue officers and subordinates clarifying how encroachments should be 
detected and dealt with promptly. (2) Revenue officers should be specially vigilant in 
this regard during jamabandi inspections. These inspections, which seem to be neglected at 
present, should be carried out regularly and the officers should camp in the villages they 
visit for this purpose. (3) Deterrent fines should be imposed so as to make unauthorised 
occupation of Government land unprofitable. (4) The Circle Inspector should be required 
to certify every year that he has inspected all Government lands and that there was no 
encroachment thereon or, if there was any, that he has reported it to the superior officers. 
(5) At the time of promotion of Talatis and Circle Inspectors it should be verified 
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whether they have done their duty in respect of encroachments and Record of Rights. Good 
work in this respect should be recognised and mentioned in the confidential files of these 
officials. (8.17). 


IV. Taluka and Village Administration 

8.10. At present there is no uniformity in the size of the Circle Inspector’s charge 
in different Districts. It is necessary to reduce the existing disparities by redrawing the 
boundaries of circles on the basis of (i) Number of holdings, (ii) Occupied area, and 
(iii) Means of Communication. (8.18). 

8.11. In the interest of expeditious clearance of land revenue arrears it is desirable 
to give Circle Inspectors the powers enjoyed by Circle Officers, as for the purpose of 
certification of mutations. (8.19). 

8.12. It is necessary to build residential accommodation for Tahsildars, Mamlatdars 
and subordinate revenue officials. In a plan of construction of quarters, priority should 
be given to those places which are not connected by good roads or other means of 
communication. (8.20). 

8.13. Mamlatdars, Tahsildars and Circle Officers should be encouraged to main¬ 
tain motor-cycles, should be given loans for purchase of motor-cycles and their perma¬ 
nent Travelling Allowance should be increased. Prant Officers and Sub-Divisional Officers 
should be provided with jeeps on the same terms and conditions on which they are made 
available to Collectors. If supply of jeeps is not possible, they should be encouraged 
to purchase motor cars and loans should be granted to them for the purpose. If they 
maintain a jeep, they should be paid Rs. 50 per month more as Permanent Travelling 
Allowance. The existing ban on the maintenance of motor cars by Prant Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Officers should be removed. (8.21). 

8.14. (1) Th e revenue officers must make it a point to pass orders within a fort- 
night of the hearing of a revenue or tenancy case at the latest, the date of orders being 
announced in advance. Any delay beyond this should be considered unjustified and for 
which explanation should be called for. It is necessary to issue instructions in this regard 
to all revenue officers to ensure that final orders are normally passed within a week and 
at the latest within a fortnight of the .last date of hearing. 

(2) The dedsions taken in revenue cases should be communicated to parties by 
registered post and officers should verify at the time of their inspection if this has been 
done. 

(3) In order that people should have confidence in the regularity of disposal, cases 
should, as a rule, be taken up in a chronological order except matters which for special 
reasons must be disposed of immediately. (8.22). 

V. Land Acquisition 

8.15. It is necessary to amend the law to provide for the application of urgency 
clause to all land required for Development Projects. The powers of applying urgency 
clause should be delegated to subordinate officers at different levels. It is also necessary 
to fix a norm regarding the volume of work for a Land Acquisition Officer. Officers 
who are likely to be required as Land Acquisition Officers should be thoroughly trained 
in the law and procedure of land acquisition in a short course at the Divisional 
headquarters. (8.23). 

CHAPTER 9—PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS 

II. Structural Organisation of Panchayati Raj Institutions 

9.1. There is a lack of effective co-ordination at the regional level between the regional 
heads of departments and the Zilla Parishads. A suggestion was made that there should 
be a fourth tier at the regional level where the two sectors have to function in close 
co-operation with each other. The Committee does not think that a fourth tier is called 
for at the regional level. (9.10). 
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9.2. The Committee considered the desirability of having a fourth tier between the 
Panchayat Samiti and the Village Panchayat, namely, a Mandi Committee. There is no 
need to create separate statutory institutions between the block, and village levels. Even 
within the existing machinery and without creating formal bodies, it is possible to adopt 
area planning on the mandi centre pattern. (9.11). 

9.3. Considering the relationship among the three tiers of Panchayati Raj, the 
Committee feels that the intermediary tier, viz., the Panchayat Samiti as a unit for active 
local participation is absolutely necessary. The Panchayat Samitis will continue to have 
an important role to play in development. The Committee does not think it feasible to 
do away with them. (9.12). 

9.4. It is not necessary to include the M.Ps. or M.L.Cs. and M.L.As. in the Zilla 

Parishads or Panchayat Samitis in view of the facts given in paragraphs 9.13 and 14. (9.15). 

9.5. Due to the limitations imposed by the Act, the co-operatives Committee is 
ineffective at present. The two Committees for Agriculture and Co-operation constituted 
independently at present, should be combined into one Committee, with a single Chairman 
exclusively for the Committee. This combined Committee should consist of 9 Councillors 
to be elected by the Zilla Parishad, 5 Associate Councillors who will have the right to 
vote and 2 co-opted members with special knowledge or experience of agriculture or 
co-operation. (9.16). 

9.6. Social Welfare activities, far from suffering, have gained momentum since the 
establishment of Panchayati Raj. Social Welfare activities should continue to be dealt 
with by the Panchayati Raj institutions. To remove the feeling among the representatives 
of scheduled castes and tribes that their interests and welfare are treated as of secondary 
importance, the Committee suggests that a separate Committee of the Zilla Parishad should 
be formed for dealing with Social Welfare. The composition of the Committee should 
be as suggested. (9.17). 

9.7. The suggestion regarding amalgamation of the Finance Committee with the 
Standing Committee or having the President of the Zilla Parishad as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee is not justified and should not be accepted. The Finance Committee, 
in addition to the duties it performs at present, should also function in the manner of the 
P. A. C. of the State Legislature. (9.18). 

9.8. It was noticed that the persons co-opted by the Zilla Parishad to the Standing 
Committee and the Subjects Committee did not generally have any special knowledge 
or experience in respect of the subjects allotted to the Committees. Knowledge or 
experience of the respective subjects is absolutely necessary for co-opted persons. 
Appropriate rules prescribing the necessary qualifications should be framed. (9.19). 


9.9. The Chairmen of the Co-operative institutions should consider their Councillor- 
ships of Zilla Parishads and memberships of Co-operatives Committees important ; but the 
present legal position is not conducive to this in any way. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends that the Chairmen of Co-operatives institutions should not be made liable to 
the disqualification under sections 40(/) and 82(/) of the Zilla Parishad Act. (9.20). 

9.10. The office-bearers of Zilla Parishads who are members of Panchayat Samitis in 
their capacities as Councillors should not be made liable for disqualification prescribed 
under section 62(7) and 62(2) of the Zilla Parishad Act for non-attendance at meetings of 
the Panchayat Samitis, etc. (9.21). 

9.11. The present arrangement regarding the election of Sarpanchas to the Panchayat 
Samiti by the members of Village Panchayats has given rise to undesirable trends. It 
is necessary to eliminate these trends as they are likely to have adverse effects of a lasting 
nature on the working of Panchayati Raj institutions. The Committee recommends that 
instead of only the Sarpanch. any member of the Village Panchayat should be allowed 
to contest the election to Panchayat Samitis. (9.22). 

9.12. The Committee does not accept the suggestion that Chairmen of Panchayat 
Samitis should be allowed to be members of Committees of Zilla Parishads. If they are 
allowed to be members of Zilla Parishad Committees, which meet every month, they will 
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not be able to spare enough time for and attention to the work of either the Panchayat 
Samiti or the Zilla Parishad Committee. (9.23). 

9.13. Office-bearers of Zilla Parishads and Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis should be 
specifically disqualified from becoming or continuing as Sarpanchas of Village Panchayats. 
(9.24). 

9.14. Considering the duties that a Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti has to perform, 
which require full time attention, payment o? an honorarium to him is justified. The same 
cannot be said of the Deputy Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis who are not required to 
stay at the Block headquarters. There need be no provision for payment of aft honorarium 
to the Deputy Chairman. If and when the Deputy Chairman is called upon to perform the 
duties of the Chairman in a full-time capacity continuously for a week or more, he should 
be eligible to draw the honorarium equivalent to that of a Chairman proportionately for 
that period. (9.25). 

9.15. The Committee does not recommend the grant of honoraria or allowances to 
Sarpanchas, Upa-Sarpancbas and members of Village Panchayats. (9.26). 

9.16. The office-bearers of Zilla Parishads should be provided with the same facilities 
for the use of Zilla Parishad vehicles as are provided to the C. E. Os. Similarly, the 
Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti should not be asked to make payment when he travels 
with the B. D. O. in a Panchayat Samiti vehicle for not more than 5 days in a month. (9.27). 

9.17. A specific time-limit should be prescribed for communicating to the authorities 
concerned the occurrence of a vacancy in membership caused on account of death, 
resignation, disqualification, removal, etc. It is understood that Government is already 
considering the question of amending the law suitably so as to cast on the Secretaries 
of the Parishads, Samitis or Committees the responsibility of communicating the vacancies 
to the concerned authority. The proposed amendment should require that such vacancies 
should be communicated by the respective Secretaries within a fortnight of their 
occurrence. (9.28). 

9.18. The procedure to be adopted for enquiry into cases of removal from office 
of office-bearers and members of Village Panchayats needs to be c’early indicated. The 
Committee recommends that the Presidents of Zilla Parishads may be empowered to initiate 
the enquiries and the C. E. Os. should be asked to conduct the enquiries and submit their 
reports to the Standing Committees, which may finally decide the cases. 

The Divisional Commissioner should be the authority to be entrusted with the enquiry 
in the case of the Presidents of Zilla Parishads and the Deputy Commissioner in the case 
of Vice-Presidents and other office-bearers of Zilla Parishads, Village Panchayat Samitis 
and Committees of Zilla Parishads. (9.29 and 30). 

9.19. It is necessary to ensure that the Village Panchayat elections are held in time. 
A special cell for election work should be created in each Collectorate headed bv 
a Mamlatdar and suitable staff should also be given to each taluka for this purpose 
(9.31). 

9.20. There is no need for a change in the term of office of Village Panchayats from 
four years to five years as urged before the Committee. (9.32). 

III. Relationship between Panchayat! Raj Institutions and Co-operative Organisations 

9.21. The representatives of co-operative organisations on the Zi'la Parishads and 

Panchayat Samitis feel that they do not have a very effective role to play in the functioning 
of the Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat Samitis, as these bodies have little to do with 
‘ co-operation ’ except by way of promotion of co-operative activity. The office-bearers 

of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis similarly feel that they have no role to .play 

in the co-operative sector. This feeing of mutual apathy needs to be removed and 

greater co-ordination produced in the working of Panchayati Raj and Co-operative 

institutions. (9.33). 

9.22. Unless a direct link is developed between Zilla Parishads and district level 
co-operative organisations, eo-ordinatior of the activities of these bodies in the field of 
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agricultural production and development of rural industry will be beset with many 
difficulties.. The Committee recommends that the Zilla Parishad may be represented on 
the district level co-operative institutions. The representative of the Zilla Parishad should 
not have the right to stand for or vote in the internal elections of the co-operative 
organisations but he should otherwise be a full member of the body. (9.34). 

9.23. Section 57(7)(d) of the Zilla Parishad Act should be amended to provide that 
the Chairman of the Block/Taluka Supervising Union be an associate member of the 
Panchayat Samiti. (9.35). 

9.24. In respect of co-operation, the Zilla Parishad has very little to do except to 
promote the registration of co-operatives and to deal with other incidental matters. The 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies retains considerable control over matters pertaining 
to co-operative societies. The Registrar should, therefore, issue general policy instruc¬ 
tions in respect of registration of the co-operatives for the guidance of the Co-operation 
and Industries Officers of Zilla Parishad. (9.36). 

9.25. From the point of view of strengthening the link between co-operatives and 
Panchayati Raj bodies as well as agricultural development, it is necessary to remove the 
restriction placed on the Zilla Parishads regarding purchase of shares in only those 
co-operatives in which the State Government can do so subject to conditions laid down 
by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. (9.37). 

9.26. The limit of Rs. 5,000 on the share capital that may be contributed by Zilla 
Parishad to co-operatives needs to be raised. (9.38). 

9.27. The Zilla Parishads should always be consulted by the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment while implementing the ‘ godowns scheme ’. (9.39). 

9.28. As the Land Development Banks do not make any enquiries except through 
Zilla Parishads into cases for grant of loans, there is no justification for them to charge 
enquiry fees. Such enquiry fees, if charged, should be paid by the Banks to Zilla 
Parishads. (9.40). 

IV. Financial arrangements 

9.29. The successful and efficient working of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
depends a great deal on the financial resources available to them as they are mainly 
development bodies. The Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samiti’s inherited more liabilities 
than assets. 

Government is committed to meet full expenditure on Plan Schemes (continued or 
new schemes) to be taken up under the Five-Year Plan in the Local Sector by the 
Zilla Parishads. However, the Government departments do not generally take into account 
the extra load of work on the Head Quarters Organisations. Some provision to 
meet the extra work-load should be made while asking the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis to implement Plan Schemes, If necessary, such additional provision may be 
made as a scheme in the Plan itselt. (9.41-9.43). 

9.30. Arrangement regarding financial assistance to be provided by Government to 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis is quite complicated, involving maintenance of 
accounts in great detail at several levels. Also Budget-headwise allocations and scheme- 
wise allocations give little freedom to the Zilla Parishads. Moreover the financial 
arrangements do not take into consideration one very important factor relating to the 
continuance of schemes after the end of each Five-Year Plan as committed schemes. 
(9.43). 

9.31. The present system of holding certain categories of schemes as eligible for 
purposive grants and others as non-purposive schemes whose expenditure is met from 
deficit adjustment grants, leaves much to be desired. Within the next five years the 
Zilla Parishads have to develop their own resources to meet the liability owing to the 
withdrawal of deficit adjustment grants. This is not likely to happen. (9.44). 

9.32. At the end of the Plan all Plan Schemes become committed schemes. The 
expenditure on continuing or maintaining them has to be provided for. This is a liability. 
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which Government should accept fully. The Committee recommends the changes 
described in paragraph 9.45. (9.45). 

9.33. The powers of Zilla Parishads to raise taxes, though limited, should be fully 
utilized and their responsibility to raise revenue should not be minimised. Government 
should appoint a taxation enquiry committee to examine the scope for the Zilla Parishads 
to raise revenues on their own. Meanwhile the Committee makes the suggestions 
described in paragraph 7.46 for improving the revenue position of Zilla Parishads. (9.46). 

9.34. The Committee is not in favour of industrial activities being undertaken by 
Zilla Parishads at present, as they have neither the financial strength nor the required 
degree of technical competence. (9.47). 

9.35. The Community Development Programme is gradually coming to an end. The 
Panchayat Samitis who are mainly concerned with the implementation of this programme 
will have very little work of their own when the programme ends. The Committee 
recommends continuance of the ad-hoc drum of Rs. one lakh given by Government to 
post-stage II Blocks. (9.48). 

9.36. There are large arrears oi taxes and fees levied by Village Panchayats. The 
present lethargy in recovery is due to the fact that Government grants are released to 
Village Panchayats without any question as to their effecting full recovery of their dues. 
The measures suggested in paragraph 9.49 should be taken to give the Village Panchayats 
an incentive to collect their dues. (9.49). 

9.37. It is not necessary to change the procedure regarding payment of grants to 
Panchayat Samitis which are at present routed through the Zilla Parishads. What really 
needs to be done is to quicken the passing of funds to Panchayat Samitis by Zilla 
Parishads. (9.50). 

V. The administrative set-up 

9.38. The Committee has examined the suggestion that Government should constitute 
an independent Local Government Service purely for being utilized to man posts under 
the Zilla Parishads. The Committee is given to understand that Government cannot 
constitute a service under its auspices for manning posts existing only in the local sector. 
(9.52-9.53). 

9.39. Except for important reasons, officers of Class I and Class II services posted 
to work under Zilla Parishads should not be transferred within a period of three yea's. 
The administrative, technical and financial powers exercised by these officers should 
not be less than those exercised by corresponding officers in the State Sector except 
where such powers are statutorily vested in an authority of the Zilla Parishad. (9.54). 

9.40. The Zilla Parishad staff should be placed on par with the Government staff 
of similar categories in the matter of recruitment, pay-scales, privileges and facilities. 
All rules relating to the recruitment and conditions of service of Zilla Parishad staff 
should be revised bringing them on par with those obtaining for Government employees. 
A suitable proportion should be fixed for recruitment to the superior services of the State 
from the District Services. (9.55). 

9.41. In providing for housing for Government employees in thel future, the housing 
needs of Zilla Parishad employees should also be considered. (9.56). 

9.42. Government should attempt a satisfactory solution as early as possible of the 
problem of Government servants of Classes ITT and IV services working with Zilla 
Parishads who claim to be retained in the State service. (9.57). 

9.43. In calculating the man-power requirements, the needs of the local sector 
should also be taken into consideration for purposes of planning. (9.58). 

9.44. The power to determine and alter the strength and composition of services 
may not be retained by Government. There need be no fear that the Zilla Parifhads 
will over-spend on their staff, as the Commissioner has suitable powers to prevent extra¬ 
vagance. It will enable the Zilla Parishads to reduce establishment to the minimum and 
utilise the money more usefully for development purposes. (9.59). 
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9.45. The Committee is firmly opposed to the expansion of the present cadres of 
Panchayat Secretaries and Gramscvaks. It is inadvisable to dissociate the Gramsevaks 
from the Village Panchayats. In fair-sized Panchayat areas the Gramsevak should work 
as the Panchayat Secretary' also. In villages having heavy civic work the Gramsevak 
should be given assistance (usually part-time) on payment of suitable honorarium. On 
the other hand, in respect of very small Panchayats. the work of the Village Panchayat 
may be entrusted to the local school teacher for which he may be paid a suitable 
honorarium. 

The Committee is opposed to the idea of having a multiplicity of personnel at 
the Village level, and visualises the Gramsevak as a person trained in agricultural 
extension which should be his main task. He should also work as the Secretary of the 
Village Panchayat and should also attend to other development work at the Village 
level. Thus the multipurpose character of the Gramsevak should continue with the only 
difference that there should be a special emphasis on agricultural development. Hence 
the programme of training Panchayat Secretaries in agricultural extension should be 
revived and all Panchayat Secretaries should bo speedily trained in agricultural extension. 
(9-60). 


VI. Co-ordination between ‘ State ’ and ‘ Local ’ sectors 

9.46. State Government officials must extend technical help and guidance to Zilla 

Parishads and exercise supervision over the works and schemes under execution. A close 
liaison must be established and maintained between the State level and Regional Officers 

on the one hand and the officials and non-officials in the Zilla Parishads on the other 

hand. (9-62). 

9.47. Neither the Heads of Departments nor the Regional Officers have any con¬ 

tacts with the elected officials of the Zilla Parishads. Such contacts should be insisted 
upon, so that better relations are developed among the regional officers and the non¬ 
officials in Zilla Parishads. It should be the role of the Divisional Commissioners to 

accelerate this process of evolution. Whenever the Heads of Departments visit a district, 
they should contact both the officers as well as elected non-officials. This will give 

a lead to the regional officers in developing a closer relationship with the Zilla Parishads. 
(9.63). 

9.48. All extension work should be done only through Zilla Parishads. Certain 
technical departments of Government continue to have their own independent organisa¬ 
tions in respect of some schemes, right down to the village level and this is sought to 
be justified on the ground that these schemes require higher technical skill which is not 
available with Zilla Parishads. The Committee is not inclined to accept this argument. 
The tendency to create parallel State organisations down to the Village level, if encouraged, 
will strike at the very root of the democratic decentralisation. The vertical organisation 
of technical departments of Government, at least in so far as extension work is concerned, 
should end at the regional level. The rest of the organisation should be under the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. (9.64). 

9.49. At the regional level there is need for improving the co-ordination of activities 
in the State and Local sectors. Co-ordination between the various arms of the State 
Government and the Panchayati Raj institutions at the regional level and below is the 
ultimate responsibility of the Divisional Commissioners. Though the Divisional Commissio¬ 
ners are armed with adequate powers, co-ordination at the regional level is still inadequate. 
This is because, though most of the regional officers are given the powers of Heads of 
Departments, they are not able to exercise these powers. Since the regional officers are 
unabte to act on their own, co-ordination ceases to have much meaning at the regional 
level. 

It should be the responsibility of the Heads of Departments to see that their regional 
officers are encouraged to exercise the powers delegated to them. There is also an 
organisational weakness that tends to reduce the effectiveness of the regional officers. 
It should be ensured that the officers of the level immediately below that of the Head 
pf Department are posted in the region and that the staff officers of the Head of the 
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Department are junior to the regional officers. This should not mean upgrading of 
posts or creating new posts. This should be achieved by sending senior officers to the 
regions. (9.65). 

9.50. In all advisory bodies at the State level which are concerned with any 
activity with which Zilla Parishads are associated, the Zilla Parishads should be suitably 
represented. (9.66). 


VII. Conclusion 

9.51. It is a common feeling that Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis do not 
need to follow the elaborate procedures of Government work. The committee would 
like to sound a note of caution regarding the scope for cutting short existing procedures 
and emphasise the need for maintaining an adequate administrative machinery. (9.67). 

9.52. The Zilla Parishads are now in existence for over five years and their work 
procedures have received a fair trial. It will now be advantageous to look into them 
critically. One of the Work Study Units in the General Administration Department should 
be charged with the task of studying the present work procedures. (9.68). 

CHAPTER K -AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED MATTERS 
I. Agriculture 

10.1. The Committee is not in favour of a rapid expansion of the cadres of agri¬ 
cultural officials without reference to the question of availability of personnel of the 
requisite calibre. Instead of thinking in terms of ‘ areas ’ to be covered by ‘ posts the 
Department should think in terms of men who are to be activated to do better in their 
respective fields. This can be done by a careful study of what is expected of these men 
and organising suitable training programmes. (10.10). 

10.2. The failure of the gramsevaks is due to the fact that perhaps the Department 
itself is not quite clear of what is expected of them. The two things that need to be 
done are (i) to define clearly the duties which the gramsevaks are expected to perform ; 
and (ii) to orient their training programmes in such a manner as would enable them to 
discharge these duties. Immediate steps should be taken to re-organise the training pro¬ 
gramme on these lines. The Department must also organise suitable re-orientation 
programmes for the gramsevaks already in service. (10.11). 

10.3. The Committee advises against proliferation of staff, both specialist as well 
as administrative, at the Headquarters office. It is also not in favour of organising 
specialist services at the district level. The specialist services should continue at the 
regional level in the office of the Superintending Agricultural Officer. (10.12). 

10.4. The Superintending Agricultural Officer should primarily be an inspecting 
officer who should concern himself mainly with supervision and technical guidance to the 
officers of the Zilla Parishads. It should be the duty of the specialists attached to his 
office to assist him in this behalf. He must not involve himself in administrative work; 
his main work is in the field and not in his office. It follows that his ministerial stuff 
should be quite small. (10.13). 

10.5. The needs of every region in respect of agricultural expertise will have to be 
independently assessed and appropriate number of subject matter specialists will bave 
to be attached to the Superintending Agricultural Officer of the region. No other change 
in the present pattern of the regions is necessary. (10.14). 

10.6. There is a feeling that a considerable administrative advantage would be gained 
by moving the offices o[ the headquarter organisation to Bombay as senior officers have 
to travel to Bombay frequently and they thus lose a lot of time in the train. The 
correct remedy is for the appropriate Secretariat Department to lay down some fixed 
days in the month for meetings with the field officers and to insist that meetings shall 
not be called on other days barring exceptional circumstances and to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of calling officers from the offices of heads of departments outside Bombay far 
casual consultations. (10.15). 
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10.7. In an activity of the nature of agriculture, a very close liaison between the 
operative wing, namely, the Department and the academic wing, namely, the University 
is very essential. Special measures should be taken for achieving a close liaison between 
these two organisations. One such measure will be to draw up a scheme for the planned 
exchange of personnel between the Department and the Agricultural University. (10.17). 

10.8. Thei agricultural staff should be posted and an appropriate number of agri¬ 
cultural graduates should be assigned to each Panchayat Samiti. For each Panchayat 
Samiti there should be a post of a Block Agriculture officer in Class II. These posts 
should not be created in addition to the existing strength, but an appropriate number 
of posts should be upgraded. These posts should be filled by a very careful selection. 
In carrying out the agricultural production programme the Block Agricultural Officer 
should assist the Block Development Officer. He should also be directly in charge of 
intensive cultivation blocks. Any officer appointed within his jurisdiction for any special 
scheme should also be directly responsible to him. He should be given training in all 
the matters that are likely to come up in his day-to-day work. (10.19). 

10.9. The Block Agriculture Officer should be under the administrative control of 
the Block Development Officer but should be under the direct technical control and 
supervision of the Parishad Agricultural Development Officer. The Parishad Agricultural 
Development Officer should write the confidential record of the Block Agriculture Officer 
after obtaining the opinion of the Block Development Officer. (10.20). 

10.10. The responsibility of bringing to the notice of the Block Development Officer 
any failure in supplies of inputs etc., should be that of the Block Agricultural Officer. 
He should also be nominated as a member on the sale and purchase union and the block 
or taluka co-operative supervising unions. (10.21). 

10.11. To improve co-ordination between the Panchayat Samiti and the co-operative 
institutions at the block level, there should be a co-ordination committee with the Block 
Development Officer as the Chairman and the Block Agriculture Officer as the 
Secretary. (10.22). 

10.12. The area of a Panchayat Samiti should be divided into suitable circles, each 
under a graduate agricultural officer. It should be the responsibility of the circle agri¬ 
cultural officer to see that the entire agricultural production programme is carried out 
at the village level and that the gramsevaks discharge their duties effectively. (10.23). 

10.13. The number of statements required to be submitted by the gramsevaks to 
the various officers should be reduced to the absolute minimum. Vital figures should 
be maintained at the block and' the district levels from where they could be readily 
compiled instead of being asked for from the village officer every time. (10.24). 

10.14. The two main institutions of the village, viz., the village panchayat and the 
Seva Sahakari Society, should be very actively brought into the picture in the field of 
agricultural production. In order that this may be achieved, the responsibility for preparing 
the village production plan should be imposed on the village panchayat. (10.25). 

10.15. The Panchayats should prepare their plans before the preparation of the 
norma! credit statements, in fact before the Field Workers Conference held at the district 
level, so that this would be available to the seva societies at the time of preparing their 
normal credit statements. A statutory provision may be introduced either in the model 
bye-laws, or by amending the Act itself, to nominate the Sarpanch of the Village Panchayat 
as a member of the Multi-purpose Society, without having the power to vote. 

There should be an informal committee at the village level to discuss the village 
production plan and the proposed normal credit statements. The village production plan 
and the proposed normal credit statements should be discussed by this committee before 
being placed before the respective bodies. (10.26). 

10.16. The village production plan should be kept before the Gram Sabha which 
should be specially convened for this purpose. It is not necessary to delay action on 
the plan pending approval by the Gram Sabha; but if the gramsabha suggests any 
changes, the plan should be amended suitably. (10.27). 
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10.17. The taluka and district seed farms should be transferred to the control of the 
Zilla Parishads. The supervision of the Agriculture Department over these seed faims 
is quite inadequate. With their transfer to the Zilla Parishads their work can be much 
better supervised. Distribution of the nucleus seed to the farmers in the seed villages 
should also be entrusted to the Panchayat Samitis. (10.28). 

10.18. The scheme of seed villages recently introduced by Government should be 
given a fair trial. (10.29). 

10.19. The co-operatives should be induced to undertake the responsibility of purchase 
and disrtibution of seed of wheat, bazri, etc. by the offer to 1 indemnify them of any 
losses which they might incur in such cases. Till this is done, wherever the societies 
stay back from this work, the activity should be managed by the Zilla Parishad. 

1920. Preference should be given to taluka agencies to work as wholesalers foi 
their respective talukas where efficient taluka co-operative marketing societies exist. Only 
in respect of those talukas which do not have efficient marketing societies, the work may 
be entrusted to district wholesalers. (10.31). 

II. Animal Husbandry 

10.21. It is no necessary to bifurcate the two major activities of the Department, 
viz., animal husbandry and veterinary services, at this stage. (10.38). 

10.22 The Committee visualises the possibility of establishing at an appropriate time 
separate wings for animal husbandry and veterinary services within the Department itself. 
When graduates of the Agricultural University start coming out, it may be possible to 
use them or the diploma holders of the Institute of Dairy Development to man the 

animal husbandry wing, the veterinary wing being continued to be manned by the 
veterinary graduates. (10.39). 

10.23. As regards disease investigation laboratories it is necessary to ensure that, 
after the setting up of the Agricultural University, there is no duplication in the research 
activities of the University and of the departmental laboratories. (10.40). 

10.24. The regional officer of the Animal Husbandry Department needs to be given 
the asuistance oi two Class II officers who should be specialists. Whenever a district is 
in need of expert guidance it should be this regional staff which should provide it. (10.41). 

10.25. The schemes which are retained ir, the State sector, should be transferred to 

the Zilla Parishads together with the corresponding staff. This will facilitate scientific 

re-distribution of the staff so as to manage veterinary, animal husbandry and dairy 
promotional activities in a more effective manner. (10.42). 

10.26. The agricultural economy at the farm level will include not only agriculture 
proper, but also animal husbandry, dairy and poultry as also sheep development in 
a number of cases. The gramsevak should be given suitable training so that he can 
d* justice to ali these activities. He need not undergo an elaborate training course in 
animal husbandry. His training in this subject has to be selective. (10.43). 

10.27. The poultry activity should be developed almost entirely in the co-operative 
sector. The work regarding grant of loans for hatcheries, etc., should be transferred to 
the Co-operative Department. (10.44). 

10 28. Efforts regarding supply of feed and marketing of poultry produce need to 

be intensified and when further developed the activity could be transferred to the 

Co-operatives. (10.43). 

III. Dairy Development 

10.29 The primary objective of the Department should be to promote the develop¬ 
ment of dairying in the rural areas as a subsidiary industry of the farmers. It should 
be possible to organise co-operatives to take over the work of collection, processing and 
distribution of rnilk in the smaller urban areas immediately. (10.52). 

10.30. (1) As far as possible milk should be purchased at centres of production. 
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(2) Loans for the purchase of milch animals should be granted by the Central 
Co-operative Banks from their own funds for which Government may give a guarantee if 
necessary. 

.. (3) The unions and federations of milk producers should be assisted in the matter of 
cattle feed and fodder requirements. Loans for this purpose may also be granted by 
the Central Co-operative Banks, if necessary with Government guarantee. (10.53). 

IV. Fisheries 

■ 10.31 Inland Fisheries .—The present organisation of the Fisheries Department is not 

adequate to manage the work involved in looking after the vast number of lakes and 
ponds. It is therefore advisable that the activities of stocking fish in such lakes and 
ponds as well as arranging their catch should be transferred to the Zilla Parishads. The 
Zilla Parishads shoidd be asked to prepare a fisheries production plan for their districts 
in consultation with the Director, of Fisheries. 

Development of fisheries in larger reservoires should continue to be the responsibility of 
the Fisheries Department. 

The work remaining with the Department can be done by the nucleus staff to be 
maintained by the Director of Fisheries. The administrative work of the Zilla Parishads 
can be looked after by the existing staff. In districts where this activity would be ol 
a fairly substantial order, a Fisheries Development Inspector could be profitably employed 
by the Zilla Parishads. (10.62). 

,.10.32. Marine Fisheries .—In the sphere of Marine Fisheries certain activities such 
as maintaining fish curing yards could be transferred to the Village Panchayats or, in 
cases where they serve more than one village, to the Panchayat Samities. (10.63). 

10.33. As the work of developing fisheries is of a commercial nature, it should be 
pursued through the co-operatives. The Fisheries Department has already drawn up 
a scheme under which the fisheries activities will be carried out by the co-operatives. 
The Committee commends this approach to the problem of fisheries development. (10.64). 

10.34. To organise the co-operatives on sound lines and to guide them properly 

in their activities, a co-operative officer of a suitable rank should be deputed to work in 
(fie Fisheries Department. (10.65). 

-10.35. The future development of marine fisheries lies in the direction of organising 
deep.sea fishing on a large scale. It is necessary that a commercial agency like a company 
or a corporation should be sponsored by the Government lo undertake this work. (10.66). 

V'. Co-operalion 

, 10.36. The Committee is not in favour of abolishing the Regional Offices as urged 

hefore it. It is very necessary to maintain the regional links between the State office 

and the districts. (10.74). 

* 10.37. The District should be territorially divided between the two) Assistant 

Registrars who should have their own independent offices. Each of these territorial 
Assistant Registrars should have a Co-operative Officer and an Assistant Co-operative 
Officer or an Inspector lo assist him but the clerical staff should be strictly limited. He 

must attend to his work personally and should spend more of his time in field work 

than in correspondence work. (10.75). 

, . 10.38, -The. co-operative activities are mainly commercial in nature, and the internal 

working of co-operative institutions is based on democratic principles. It would not, there¬ 
fore, be proper to place them under the regulatory control of Zilla Parishads. Only the 

promot'coal functions should vest in the Zilla Parishads and the regulatory functions should 
continue with the Department. (10.76). 

10.39. The Co-operative Extension Officer at the Block level is at present not sufficiently 
effective. He must be given better guidance and activated. Since the promotional activities 
are : entrusted to the Zilla Parishads, this officer should continue' to be with the Panchayat 

Samitis, (10.77). 
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10.40. The proposal regarding withdrawing the work of supervision of co-operative 
societies from Tahtka Supervising Unions and handing it over to an agency at the 
district level will meet the requirements and needs no comment at this stage. (10.78). 

10.41. The steps suggested by the Committee will ensure a proper co-ordination between 
the requirements of production and the supply of inputs such as credit, seeds, fertilisers, 
etc. (10.79). 

10.42. It is preferable that co-operative cells created by Development Department.; 
within their own organisations are manned by officers seconded from the Co-operative 
Department. These officers should work under the administrative control of the Head 
of the Department to which they ate seconded but for regulartory purposes of the 
Co-operative Act they should continue to be under the control of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. (10.80). 

10.43. It is necessary to include the subject of “ Co-operation ” in the syllabus for 
the initial departmental training imparted to officers when they join a Department. Co¬ 
operative Officers seconded to work in other Development Departments should be taken 
round to see the various offices of the Department in question in order to familiarise 
themselves with its working. (10.81). 

10.44. One of the subjects prescribed by the Universities in this State for the degree 
of B.Sc. (Agriculture) is " Agricultural Economics ” and co-operation is one of the several 
topics included in this subject. This is obviously incommensurate with the importance of 
“Co-operation”. The Agricultural University should lay greater stress on the study of 
this subject. A separate paper on the subject should be prescribed at an appropriate stage 
in the degree course in agriculture. (10.82). 

10.45. The co-operative law, as it stands today, gives rise to a lot of litigation. 
A very large number of references are made to the Registrar’s nominees. The question 
of simplifying the procedure and streamlining the laws, rules, model bye-laws eta, 
should be examined by Government. (10.83), 

10.46. It is necessary to give the powers of recovery of dues to the officers of the 
Co-operative Department. (10.84). 

CHAPTER 11 -INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

I. Role of the State 

11.1. In a planned and mixed economy, the part that the State plays in stimulating 
industrial growth can fall into four parts. It must : (i) create an infrastructure through¬ 
out the State in accordance with a phased long-term plan ; (ii) help establish key indus¬ 
tries which private industry is unwilling to invest in on its own ; (iii) stimulate entre- 
oreneurship amongst the less affluent sectors of the population and (iv) regulate and 
license industry. (11.1). 

III. The Secretariat Department of Industries and Labour 

11.2. The Secretary, Industries and Labour Department, should be given a Planning 
and Liaison Wing directly responsible to him, to assist him in the specialised task of 
drawing up long-term plans in consultation with the Planning Commission, Central 
Government Department concerned and others concerned and reviewing the progress of 
the plans from time to time. The Wing should consist of specialists with wide experience 
in industry and specialised training in industrial planning. (11.18). 

11.3. The Secretary himself must be a senior administrative officer with a flair for 
industry. He should be allowed to stay in his job atleast 5 to 7 years. Besides the 
Secretary, technical officers and a few I.A.S. officers should also be retained in their 
jobs long enough to enable them to make an effective contribution. (11.19). 

11.4. It would be worthwhile for the Secretary and his senior officers to broaden 
their background by visits to industrial areas outside Bombay and even in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Courses at Institutes such as the Indian Institutes of Management, Administrative 
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Staff College and brief attachments to the better run private sector enterprises would be 
beneficial. (11.20). 

11.5. The Secretary should confine himself to the main tasks of formulating the 
policy within which the various infrastructural and regulatory agencies shall operate and 
reviewing and assisting their programmes and performance periodically, getting the plans 
made by his Planning and Liaison Wing approved by Government and co-ordinating 
within the Secretariat activities outside the Industries and Labour Department which 
impinge on the implementation of these plans. He should leave the implementation of 
the policy to the executive agencies. (11.21). 

IV. The Directorate of Industries 

11.6. The activities of the Directorate of Industries embrace a wide variety of 
functions, regulatory, promotional, assistance and administration over an area as large 
and as diverse as the State of Maharashtra, involving too heavy a burden on the head 
of the organisation. There is, like-wise, an overlapping of functions with other agencies 
such as the Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation and the Maharashtra Small 
Scale Industries Corporation. (11.22). 

11.7. The Directorate of Industries should confine itself to carrying out those execu¬ 
tive functions which it is best suited to perform by virtue of its relationship with the 
Central and State Government. In this connection the Committee has considered the 
question whether the Central Stores Purchasing Organisation and the administration of 
the Weights and Measures Act should not be taken out of the Directorate and made 
into independent Directorates. Though logically these two functions are distinct from 
those related to the direct promotion of industries and, if separated, would offer con¬ 
siderable relief to the Director, their separation is not recommended at this stage, as there 
are certain practical advantages in retaining them in the Directorate for some time. 
(11.23). 

11.8. Though the objects of the Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development 
Corporation are wide, its role has so far been limited to the performance of certain specific 
trading functions, of which the most important is related to the distribution and storage 
of raw materials required by small scale industries. The primary responsibility for the 
development of small scale industries should continue to remain with the Director of 
Industries who has the necessary field staff for the purpose. The development of Cottage 
and Village Industries should, however, be left to the State Khadi and Village Industries 
Board and Zilla Parishads. (11.24). 

11.9. Separate sections should be set up in the Directorate of Industries to deal with 

large scale and small scale industries, as the needs and problems of large scale industry 

tend to be different from those of small scale industry. In the case of small scale 
industries, a distinction should be made between industries which merely require permission 
to go ahead such as licences, permits, etc., and those which require assistance such as 
finance, technical know-how, marketing assistance etc. (11.25). 

11.10. The State should continuously review whether any of the existing multitude of 

licences, permits, no objection certificates, etc., are still necessary and. if so whether experi¬ 
ence has shown that the procedure could be simplified. The State Government should use 

its good offices in ensuring that a similar review is carried out of the controls and proce¬ 

dures laid down by the Central Government. (11.26). 

11.11. Steps should be taken to provide a centralised service with the object of mak¬ 
ing the task of obtaining the necessary permits and licences less arduous and quicker. 
A section in the Directorate of Industries consisting of specialist officers conversant with, 
say, municipal policies and licences, the Factory or Explosive Inspectorate's regulations, 
etc., might be one solution. Though certain decisions may have to be taken by authori¬ 
ties located outside the Directorate of Industries, these officers could perform a limited 
hut useful function. (11.27—11.28). 
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11.12. At present the lield stall ot' the Weights and Measures Enforcement Section is 
used to carry out the Directorate s promotional work, outside Bombay. The promotion ot 
industries ( however, requires a separate cadre ot suitably qualified and trained ollicers. 
A beginning has already been made in this direction, lhe Committee considers that this 
process should be extended to the districts wherever this can be done without creating 
additional stalf. (11.29). 

11.13. (1) Increased publicity should be given through newspapers, technical and trade 
journals, polytechnics, etc. to the assistance that the Directorate can give to industry, 
Government's plans and industrial policy and the statistical information available with the 
Directorate. To carry out these tasks, an officer reporting directly to the Director/ Com¬ 
missioner of Industries is recommended. 

(2) The Directorate should appoint officers in each of its regional centres to give 
advice to small scale entrepreneures on investment opportunities, listen to their industrial 
problems and make periodic reports to the Director. Similar functions in respect ot large 
scale industries should be performed by the Deputy Director of Industries looking after 
these industries in the Directorate. (11.30). 

11.14. The organisation of the Directorate of Industries would broadly comprise 
six main sections, one each for large scale industry, small scale industry, administration 
and accounts, raw materials, stores purchase, and weights and measures. There would 
also be arrangements for publicity to the activities of the Directorate, public relations and 
for the compilation of statistical information. (11.31). 

11.15. The Directorate of Industries is being run in much the same way as other 
administrative Government departments. Promotion of industries involves a number of 
specialised tasks. The procedures and regulations in force in the Directorate should be 
carefully examined to see whether they are curtailing initiative and causing delays. (11.32). 

11.16. The Directorate would find it beneficial to examine the checks and counter¬ 
checks and levels of authority it has laid down to see whether work cannot be expedited. 
Increased delegation with occasional thorough spot checks by a senior and experienced 
officer together with an O & M analysis could show great economies in time, work and 
paper. A certais amount of instruction and training may also be required. (11.33). 

11.17. Due allowance should be made for increase in the administrative work of the 
Directorate by increasing establishment. There is need of a systematic study of work¬ 
loads and the staff required to meet them. (11.34). 

11.18. The selection and training of the Directorate's officers needs to be more 
specialised in the field of industry. For instance an officer in the Regional Directorate 
must be fully aware of the problems of promoting, starting and running various types of 
industry in his area. (11.35). 

11.19. The foregoing measures, if implemented, would relieve the senior officers of the 
Directorate, particularly the Comrrr->;ioner. to perform the more important tasks which 
only they can effectively carry out, such as contacts with Central Government agencies, with 
industry, chambers of commerce, tinde associations, etc., liaison with the heads of the 
infrastructural agencies, and periodic review of the organisation and scope of the Direc¬ 
torate as industrialisation proceeds, f 11.36). 

V. The Directorate of Geology and Mining 

11.20. (1) The prospecting plan of the Directorate of Geology and Mining should be 
prepared in close consultation with private and public sector industries so that priority is 
given to minerals which are likely to be exploited by industries. 

(2) The Directorate should maintain up-to-date statistics of the current and potential 
use of minerals by industries within and outside the State and should investigate the State's 
resources of such ores. 

(3) The Directorate should assume responsibility not merely for promoting and proving 
deposites, but also for promoting them to the stage where they become a marketable material. 
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This it can do by producing comprehensive project reports for any promising materials 
and suggesting subsidies and other concessions which may be needed temporarily to attract 
entrepreneurs. (11.38). 

11.21. In order to do this market-oriented planning of mineral resources and promo¬ 
tion of mineral based industries, the Directorate of Geology and Mining should be provided 
with its own planning and development wing. The required public relations work should 
be entrusted to this wing. The wing should have trained and experienced staff which should 
be kept entirely separate from the routine administrative work of the section. (11.39). 

11.22. It is necessary not only to develop a specialised cadre with wide practical 

experience of prospecting minerals and their exploitation, but also to ensure terms of 

appointment long enough for officers to see the results of their work. (11.40). 

VI. Infrastructural Agencies 

11.23. The Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation could take 
over in the near future (i) the distribution of scarce raw materials and (ii) administration 
of the machinery hire purchase scheme. 

The recent decision to use the branch organisation of the State Bank of India to advance 
small loans is a step in the right direction. The State should consider extending the system 

of lending through banks on a suitable guarantee by Government. When the field 

organisation of the corporation develops it could assist the State Bank in processing these 
loans, but for the time being, the Directorate of Industries' services could be used. 

(11.42). 

11.24. Providing marketing assistance to the small scale industry should be entrusted 
to the MSSIDC which should look upon this as one of its most urgent tasks. The assis¬ 
tance could be by way of providing well appointed show-rooms in all the major towns 
both within and outside the State to display manufactured items which small scale manu¬ 
facturers may be able to supply, etc. The officer concerned should impose an impartial 
and strict quality control over the products made by the small scale industrialists. In order 
to give effect to these measures, the MSSIDC should set up a market advisory service in 
the four divisions of the State with members having experience in selling and advertising 
industrial products. (11.43). 

11.25. The MSSIDC should when required receive a subsidy from Government but as it 
develops, the revenues it receives from its loans and commissions on sale of scarce raw 
materials could make it a self-sufficient institution (11..44). 

11.26. As the Maharashtra Industrial Develomcnt Corporation is basically an orga¬ 
nisation concerned with construction and development, the running of an industrial estate 
after its completion should not be one of its duties. It would, however, continue to be in 
charge of industrial estates until they are fully developed. (11.45). 

11.27. The MIDC should be asked to set aside a small part of its industrial estates 
for development as a co-operative estate wherever there is such a demand, if. however. 
Government decides to establish co-operative estates out-side the MIDC areas, the Corpo¬ 
ration could, when required, act as an agency for building sheds and providing services, 
hut the cost of these should not lie a charge on the Corporation. (11.46). 

11.28. Rules for the sale or lease of land in new industrial areas to large-scale indus¬ 
try should be liberal enough to meet their long-term requirements for expansion. (11.47). 

VIII. General 

11.29. It would be beneficial if the Boards of Corporations created by the State to 
assist industry such as the MSSIDC, MIDC, were, in consonance w-th the principle 
adopted by the Government of India, to include people from the public sector and 
private industry. Likewise, in recruiting staff for these Corporations transfers from other 
administrative departments of Government unless the personnel available there is specially 
qualified, should be avoided and vacancies filled as far as possible, by people with 
a background of specialised industrial experience. (11.48). 
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11.30. (I) Government should give high priority to providing the engineering staff 
required to build the Indu trial Training Institutes under the Director of Techinical Educa- 
ation preferably by increasing recruiiment to the P.W.D. or. if not, by letting the Directorate 
of Techinical Education hire engineers to do the job themselves. 

(2) It will be possible for industry and Government to co-operate in the building and 
staffing of training workshops near industrial areas where the specialised skills needed 
by industry could be imparted. 

(3) The Directorate of Technical Education should carry out, with a field staff of 3 or 
4 people, a comprehensive survey ol industries' current and future requirements of trades¬ 
men. The disparity between the needs of the industry for particular types of craftsmen and 
training facilities available at the Industrial Training Institutes could be reduced if there 
were local advisory committees for all Institutes, who would keep themselves in constant 
touch with the requirements of the surrounding areas. 

(4) There is need for establishing hostels in Bombay to house apprentices who arc 
required to be trained by private industries under the recent legislation. The hostels should 
be provided with adequate playgrounds and also a few class-rooms to enable class-room 
instruction being imparted where necessary. (11.49). 

CHAPTER 12—PROBLEMS OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
II. Town and Country Planning 

A. Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes 

12.1. (1) The main factors which hamper the preparation and implementation of 

Development Plans and Town Planning Schemes are : (i) Open spaces in cities and towns 

are being encroached upon and used for construction of hovels or ugly structures by 
persons who have no place to live ; (ii) Considerable time is required for acquisition of 
land especially if there is a structure on the land; (iii) The high prices that have to be 
paid for acquisition of land, owing to land prices in cities and towns and particularly in 
and around Bombay. Poona and Nagpur being pushed very high by speculative pur¬ 
chasers ; (iv) Paucity of finances available with local bodies for implementation of Town 
Planning Schemes. These difficulties, however, raise questions of policy and have to be 
considered by the appropriate authorities. 

(2) The Committee would like to invite attention to the following factors having 
a bearing on administration ; 

(j) Difficulty in securing adequate personnel with the requisite training and 
experience for town planning work ; and 

(i<) The staff of the Town Planning and Valuation Department is unable to make 
rapid progress in the preparation of Development Plans and in their execution, 
as it is completely dependent on the staff of the Revenue and Land Records 
Departments for the purposes of City Survey plans and demarcation and 
measurement of plots. 

(3) The staff of the Land Records Department should be strengthened in order to 
expedite the city survey work. The Town Planning and Valuation Department should 
be entrusted with the work of demarcation of final plots included in the Town Planning 
Schemes, in the interests of expeditious completion of the schemes. The staff of the 
Town Planning and Valuation Department should also be suitably strengthened for the 
purpose. (12.9-12.10). 

B. Decongestion of Cities and Towns 

12.2. Government should follow a firm policy for regulating expansion of existing 
industries and establishment of new industries, commercial establishments and offices of 
Government and other organisations in and near metropolitan towns. Inducements should 
bfe offered to industrial and commercial establishments and persons residing in congested 
cities and towns like Bombay to shifi to the new towns. (12.11). 
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C. Town and Country Planning Council 

12.3. A Town and Country Planning Council should be constituted for the whole of 
the State. This council should formulate a policy for town and country planning and 
review the progress made in the preparation of development, planning and housing schemes 
and in their execution, etc. (12.12). 

D. Planning and Development Authority 

12.4. (1) A separate Planning and Development Authority should be constituted for 
areas comprised within the limits of a Municipal Corporation and for each municipal 
town with a population of 1 lakh and over. So far as the city of Nagpur is concerned, 
the Nagpur Improvement Trust, constituted under the Nagpur Improvement Trust Act, 1936, 
may be considered as the Planning and Development Authority. The composition of the 
Planning and Development Authorities to be established elsewhere and the functions and 
powers to be entrusted to them should be on the lines of the Improvement Trust, Nagpur. 

(2) Legislation should be passed for constitution of a Planning and Development 
Authority for areas of the Municipal Corporations excluding the Municipal Corporation of 
Nagpur, its functions, powers, etc., and necessary amendments should be made in the 
relevant Acts for this purpose. (12.13). 

E. Other Legislative Measures 

12.5. Legislation should be enacted for the peripheral control of the areas adjacent to 
the Corporation or Municipal limits on the lines of the Punjab New Capital (Periphery) 
Control Act, 1952. (12.14). 

12.6. The following other measures are recommended to secure better town and country 
planning : 

(1) Restriction should be imposed on ribbon development and enforced strictly. 

(2) There should be rigid control over advertisements, hoardings, posters, etc. (12.15). 

12.7. There should be uniform legislation throughout the State in respect of town plann¬ 
ing, land acquisition and the constitution of Municipal Corporations and Municipalities. 
(12.16). 

HI. Housing and Slum Clearance 

12.8. The cessation of building activity during the war period, combined with the 
natural increase an populaton and the growing trend on the part of villagers to migrate to 
cities and towns for employment has created an acute housing shortage especially for 
persons of the lower middle and working classes. More and more slums have come into 
existence in cities and towns. (12.17). 

12.9. The overcrowding in Bombay City has reached such a level that it is a wonder 
how the lower middle and the economically weaker classes of people can lead a normal 
life. (12.21). 

12.10. The efforts made by the Municipal Corporations to remove slums have met 
with little success. Apart from the immediate problem of providing alternative acco¬ 
mmodation within the means of those living in slums, it is found that there is great 
resistance on the part of these people to shift to a different locality far way fromi their 
place of work, as they have to pay more for their transport and have also to spend con¬ 
siderable time in journeys to and from their places of work. These journeys also add to 
traffic congestion. (12.22). 

12.11. The Committee considers that control of urban immigration is not a practical 
proposition, especially as the Constitution confers the right of free movement. It is, 
however, feasible to avoid further accentuation of the present difficulties by discouraging 
any commercial, industrial and administrative building activity on a large scale within 
existing urban areas and by making it attractive for new industrial enterprises to establish 
themselves in rural areas. 
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All possible efforts should be made to induce industrialists to move away from the 
existing urban areas, by. olfering them facilities of electricity, water, good roads and com¬ 
munications, etc. An integrated approach to town and country planning for industrial 
and urban growth will have to be adopted. (12.24). 

12.12. (1) It should be the concern of the State and Central Governments, statutory 
organisations and private employers, who employ more than a prescribed number of 
employees, to provide housing for a certain percentage of their employees. 

(2) The tempo of the work done by the two Housing Boards for constructing new 
houses should be increased. Liberal assistance should be given to the municipal cor¬ 
porations, municipalities, statutory organisations and large private employers in the form 
of loans, subsidies, etc. for constructing houses for their employees. 

(3) Public conveniences, hostels and night shelters should be provided by Local Autho¬ 
rities and Housing Boards in cities and towns, particularly in the City of Bombay, to 
provide accommodation for casual workers and others who have to make a halt in the 
City or town for the night. 

(4) The programme of slum clearance in cities and towns should be speeded up. For 
this purpose, effective powers and assistance should be given to Local Authorities by 
Government. 

(5) Large towns should be divided into sectors or neighbourhood units, each having 
its own residential, business and industrial areas. Every effort should be made to locate 
residential and work places within reasonable distance of each other. 

(6) Open developed plots as provided under the slum clearance scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be offered to slum dwellers. The Planning and' Development 
Authority should prepare a lay-out of extension areas and demarcate plots and provide 
a latrine and a bath-room for each olot. Lessees of these plots should construct their 
own houses, and roads, water supply, drainage and street lights should be provided by 
the Planning and Development Authority. 112.25). 

IV. Water Supply and Drainage 

12.13. The position in regard to water supply and drainage in the Maharashtra State 
is that only 181 towns and villages have a protected piped water supply. There are only 
two towns which have an underground drainage system. The cost of providing protected 
water supply and underground drainage in all towns is expected to run into crorcs of 
rupees. (12.26). 

12.14. (1) A long term 150 years or more) plan should be prepared for water supply 
and drainage schemes on priority basis and the works carried out within the funds that 
are available every year. 

(2) Experience has shown that planning and execution of new works by the same 
administrative unit cannot be done satisfactorily and efficiently. There should, therefore, 
be two separate units for municipal administration particularly in the City of Bombay, 
dealing with the problem of water supply and drainage. One unit should look after the 
management and maintenance of the existing services and the other unit should devote 
itself to the planning and execution ol new schemes. 

(3) At present the designs are prepared by the Departments concerned and works are 
executed through different contractors. The feasibility of entrusting the entire work of 
designing and execution of a project as a whole to a firm of contractors should be explored 
with a view to achieving quicker and better results, with maximum economy. (12.27). 

12.15. Cadres of Municipal Health Officers and Engineers should be formed from 
which officers could be appointed to the posts under the various Municipalities and Cor¬ 
porations. These services would be regulated more or less on the lines on which the 
officers of the Zilla Parishads function at present. (12.28). 
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CHAPTER 13—EDUCATION 
III. Scope for Development 

13.1. (1) The significant administrative tasks ahead in the field of education may be 
summed up as follows : 

(0 the provision of institutional facilities to satisfy the Directive Principles of 
the Constitution, the manpower requirements of the successive plans and the generally 
increasing demand for primary, secondary, technical and higher education ; 

(w) the improvement of the quality of education through programmes of research, 
training of teachers and other measures like development of libraries; and 

(</7) the administration of educational concessions including systems of scholar¬ 
ships to assist certain classes of the population. 

(2) The pattern of education in the three component parts of the State, namely. 
Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada, is different. It is necessary to recognise 
the trends of development in these different parts of the State and to evolve a uniform 
pattern for future development. (13.12). 

IV. Primary and Secondary Education 

13.2. There should be greater flexibility in fixing school timings in different areas. 
(13.14). 

13.3. It would not be feasible to vary the timings of vacations in schools in different 
areas. (13.15). 

13.4. The Secondary Schools at present are not kept sufficiently informed of the 
different Government orders affecting them. A half yearly publication should be brought 
out by the Director of Education giving information regarding such orders. (13.16). 

13.5. There is scope for delegating powers of Educational Officers to the Heads 
of Schools as follows : 

(0 The Headmaster of a school should be authorised to admit to the highest 
standard not more than 10 pupils who may be freshers if repeaters are not 
forthcoming; 

(it) At small places where there is only one Secondary School, the Head of the 
School should be permitted to admit up to 50 pupils in a division ; 

(in) The power to transfer students from vocational to ordinary schools and vice 
versa up to Standard IX should be delegated to the Head of the School to which the 
admission is sought; 

O’v) The Heads of Schools should be authorised to organise extra coaching classes 
for retarded pupils if they consider them necessary’. 

(v) The Heads of Schools need not take prior permission of the Educational Officer 
to make changes in the text-books within the prescribed list. (13.17). 

13.6. The number of schools to be inspected is steadily increasing. There should be 
a full coverage of schools without involving too large an increase in inspectorial establish¬ 
ment. One way of doing this would be to prescribe that new schools should be initially 
inspected every year and other schools according to the progress made by them at less 
frequent intervals. (13.18). 

13.7. It is necessary to separate academic inspection from routine inspection, the 
latter being more or less an inspection of accounts. The Parishad Education Officer 
should, however, co-ordinate both the types of inspection. The Inspectors should devote 
a good part of their time to the academic inspection, the administrative and non-academic 
matters being attended to by other members of the staff. The number of audit squads 
in the Directorate of Education should also be increased so as to ensure test audit of 
at least 5 per cent of secondary schools in a year to begin with. The general recom¬ 
mendations of these squads should be circulated among all schools without mentioning 
the names of the schools to which the audit pertains. (13.19). 
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13.8. There are general complaints that the amounts payable in respect of Govern¬ 
ment scholarships are not received by scholars in time. A procedure similar to the one 
followed in the case of National Loan Scholarships Scheme formulated by the Government 
of India should be adopted for the payment of State Government scholarships also, with 
the modification that instead ot paying the scholarships in advance for the whole year, 
the scholarship amounts may be paid twice a year. (13.20). 

13.9. There should be a regular interchange of personnel in the Training Colleges 
and on the inspecting side. (13.21). 

13.10. Due to rapid expansion of primary and secondary education, the qualitative 
aspect of education tends to be neglected. The research and training programmes required 
to improve the quality of education have to be carried out through suitable academic 
bodies rather than through an administrative office like that of the Director of Education. 
The Committee, therefore, recommends the constitution of a Board of Teacher Education 
and the establishment of a State Institute of Education. The Board should be an 
organisation devoted exclusively to the improvement of the training of teachers in pre- 
primay. primary and secondary schools and it should function on the broad pattern of 
the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board with additional functions of inspection 
and recognition. The main functions and composition of the Board and the functions of 
the State Institute of Education should be as indicated in paragraph, 13.22. (13.22). 

12.11. There is also need for fostering research in education by agencies other 
than the State Institute of Education. Research activities by University Departments, 
Training Colleges and other agencies should be encouraged and co-ordinated. Private 
agencies doing field work in education, such as Head Masters’ and Teachers' Associations, 
should be given financial assistance to undertake research work aiming at qualitative 
improvement in education. (13.23). 

V. Technical Education 

13.12. The division of posts of officers in the Technical Education Department into 
Teaching and Administrative Cadres with different pay-scales, creates practical difficulties. 
All the posts of officers in the Technical Education Department except that of the 
Director should, therefore, be in the teaching cadre only. (13.25). 

13.13. Private technical institutions have to take the sanction of the State Council 
for Technical Education for the purchase of equipment required by them. While the 
State Council might lay down standard patterns of equipment for different types of 
technical institutions, the power to sanction the purchase of necessary equipment should 
be delegated to the Director of Technical Education (13.26). 


VI. Higher Education 

13.14. The Principal of a Government College should generally continue in the 
same college for a period of not less than five years so that he can take interest in the 
development of the college. Where this is likely to result in pecuniary loss to the in¬ 
cumbent. he should be compensated for it in accordance with a general rule. (13.27). 


VII. Administrative Organisation 

13.15. The Committee does not consider that it is necessary to create a Directorate 
of Science Education or Directorate of Collegiate Education. 

The Committee does not also favour the suggestion that Principals of Government 
'olleges should be permitted to deal directly with the Education Department in the 
ecretariat. (13.28). 

13.16. The Directorate of Education should be made responsible for preparing 
slematic educational plan for different sectors of education, and for the regions and 
tricts For planning at the State level, there should be a Committee in the Directorate 
Education assisted by the Deputy Directors conversant with different types of education 
f‘pSnTngShould be done by co-ordination. One of the Deputy Directors of 
ication should be placed in charge of planning. (13.^9), 
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13.17. The posts of Divisional Deputy Directors could be more fully utilised by 
delegating to the Deputy Directors some powers at present vested in the Director of 
Education. The Divisional Deputy Directors should inspect offices of the Parishad 
Education Officers. They should send reports to the Director on technical guidance given 
by them to Zilla Parishads. (13.30). 

13.18. There is a large number of Councils, Boards and Committees to advise 
Government or the Heads of Departments on problems regarding different aspects of 
education. The Committee recommends as follows: 

(1) The Maharashtra State Sports Council and the Ad-Hoc Committee for Playing 

Fields Associations should be amalgamated ; 

(2) The State Council for Training in Vocational Trades for Maharashtra and 

the State Council for Technical Education should be amalgamated ; 

(3) The Maharashtra State Board for Anglo-Indian Education should be abolished ; 

(4) The State Board for Historical Records and Monuments should be combined 

with the Maharashtra State Museums Committee. (13.31). 

13.19. Representatives of Head Masters’ and Teachers’ Associations should be invited 
to meet the Parishad Education Officers from time to time to discuss the planning of the 
academic side of education and also other problems like inspection and administration. 
(13.32). 

CHAPTER 14—PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL RELIEF 
II. Scope for Development 

14.1. Since Independence there has been a significant increase in the activities of 
the State Government in the field of public health and medical relief. Nevertheless, the 
scope for further development in this field is very large. 

According to the criteria set by the Health Survey and Planning Committee, 1959-61, 
appointed by the Government of India under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, 
the State would require about 40,000 hospital beds, as against the existing 28,560 beds 
including those in hospitals run by private and local bodies. Though the total number 
of qualified doctors in the State is quite large, there is an actute shortage of doctors of 
modern medicine in the rural areas because of the tendency of the profession to concentrate 
in urban areas. 

There is a large lee-way to be made in the training of doctors, nurses, pharmacists and 
compounders, as also of certain specialised staff. 

Facilities for treatment at institutions like mental hospitals. T. B. clinics and dental 
hospitals have to be developed The State has also a long way to go in the programme of 
establishing primary health centres all over the State and of organising a sustained and 
widespread campaign of family planning and various other activities. (14.10-14.15). 


III. The Medical Department 

14.2. It is necessary to revive the institution of Deputy Directors of Medical 
Services at the Divisional Head Quarters. These officers should be made responsible for 
the inspection of hospitals and dispensaries in the Division and for their development and 
proper functioning. Each of them should have an officer trained in hospital administration 
in place of a Personal Assistant as before. 


The Civil Surgeon should assist the Deputy Director in the inspection of medica 
institutions in the District including those of the Zilla Parishads. When the Deput' 
Directors are again transferred to the divisions a suitable reduction in the staff at heat 
quarters should be effected so that no surplus staff is carried forward. (14.17) 

1 } 3 With the revival of the offices of Deputy Directors of Medical Services in If 
Divisions, it would be des.rable to form Division „ a(Jre , of a „ c ,t e g ' 

gazetted staff of the Medical Department as possible, so thatt® -J*. Cale £°y ieS 0f n0 
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handle these matters directly and also have more effective control over the medical staff 
in the Divisions. (14.18). 

14.4. With the restarting of the offices of Deputy Directors in the Divisions, the 
Surgeon General will lose the technical assistance of the Deputy Directors who now function 
at Headquarters. The Surgeon General should have one technical Deputy Director to 
assist him at Headquarters. He should rank as senior to the Regional Deputy Directors 
as well as the Deans of Medical Colleges so that he can exercise authority on behalf of 
the Surgeon General. In addition, the Surgeon General should be given a senior 
Administrative Officer who should be designated as Deputy Director (Administration). 
The post may be filled by an I. A. S. Officer or by the promotion of a suitable non¬ 
technical person from the Department. The number of posts of personal and additional 
personal assistants would be consequently adjusted. (14.19). 

14.5. There should be a separate Directorate for the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme but this Directorate should continue for the present under the Surgeon General, 
who should be designated as ex-officio Director of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 
There should however, be a Deputy Director in charge of the Scheme who is entrusted 
with this work and relieved of other duties. (14.20). 

14.6. The staff in the Surgeon General’s office should be brought on Bombay City 
scales of pay which are in force in other offices in Bombay City (where the employees 
have to serve permanently in Bombay). The City scales are likely to attract better 
recruits and in due course to result in improvement in the calibre of the ministerial 6taff 
of the Surgeon General’s office. This principle should be extended to all offices in 
Bombay where the staff is borne on separate city cadres. (14.21). 

14.7. The designation of the Surgeon General should be changed to the more 
appropriate designation of “Director of Medical Services”, and that of the Civil Surgeon 
to “District Medical Officer”. (14.22). 

IV. Hospital Administration 

14.8. It is desirable to relieve the medical heads of hospitals of their routine hospital 
duties, and to this end a cadre of hospital administrators should be created. These 
hospital administrations should be laymen under the supervision of the medical head of 
the institution. After they are selected for appointment, they should be given training 
for a period of 1 to 2 years and posted to District Civil Hospitals and other large hospitals 
in the State. (14.23). 

14.9. When expanding accommodation in hospitals, it would be desirable to create 
separate wards to take over such persons as do not need active treatment. (14.24). 

14.10. In order to overcome the shortage of medical personnel for work in Govern¬ 
ment hospitals, the Committee recommends (i) the employment of doctors on a part-time 
basis and (ii) the appointment of doctors on a contract basis, in addition to the employment 
of honoraries. Other specific forms of controlled consultancy should also be examined 
on merits and adopted if found feasible. (14.25). 

14.11. To reduce the dearth of qualified Anaesthetists, Radiologists and' Pathologists, 
there should be separate cadres of these services. Doctors in service who secure 
a diploma in Anaesthesia should be given a qualification allowance and those of them 
performing the duties of Anaesthetists should be given an additional allowance. Anaes¬ 
thetists should be allowed private practice under controlled conditions. (14.26). 

14.12. A special cadre of theatre Nurses and a cadre of Theatre Technicians should 
be created for larger hospitals where the number of major operations is substantial. 
(14.27). 

V. Medical Education 

14.13. The shortage of lecturers in Medical subjects could be met if medical officers 
in teaching institutions and in the general medical cadres are made interchangeable. Such 
free interchange of personnel would make the field of selection for appointment to posts 
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in teaching institutions considerably wider than it is at present. It would also be possible 
then to lay down that the posts of Deans of Medical Colleges should be filled from 
among those with sufficient teaching experience. (14.28). 

14.14. (I) Government should work towards a scheme in which full-time units should 
be created for as many Departments as possible and the posts of Honoraries should be 
offered only to persons of high eminence in the profession. 

(2) Top-most Honoraries should be taken up in the full-time units to become full¬ 
time Heads of Departments for a specific number of years on suitable terms. If such 
an Honorary is a clinical teacher, he may be allowed a limited practice on the premises, 
as this would encourage outstanding persons in the profession to accept full-time teaching 
posts. The appointments of Honoraries to such full-time posts should be on a tenure 
basis with scope for renewal. (14.29) 

VI. The Public Health Department 

14.15. It is necessary to give the Director of Public Health the assistance of a senior 
officer, who could take decisions and initiate appropriate action in his absence. The 
existing post of Assistant Director of Public Health (Headquarters and Technical) should 
be upgraded to that of a Deputy Director of Public Health (Administration and Technical). 
(14.30). 

VII. Haffkine Institute 

14.16. On the recommendation made by the Panel appointed by this Committee, 
Government constituted a Committee in September, 1963, to consider the reorganisation 
of the Haffkine Institute. Further action may be taken on receipt of the report of that 
Committee. (14.31). 

VIII. Drug Control 

14.17. For the more effective enforcement of the Drugs Act and allied legislative 
measures, the Drugs Control Administration requires expansion of its enforcement and 
intelligence cadres and provision of adequate laboratory facilities. The existing facilities 
should be reviewed in the light of administrative requirements and suitable provision 
included in the development programme of the Department. (14.32). 

IX. Ayurved and Homoeopathy 

14.18. The problems of Ayurved and Homoeopathy are mainly of expansion of the 
existing facilities for treatment and education and those of standardisation of drugs and 
medicines, and not problems of administrative organisation. The Committee does not, 
therefore, consider it necessary to make any recommendations in regard to these Depart¬ 
ments. (14.33). 


CHAPTER 15—SOCIAL WELFARE 

II. Integration of the Backward Class Wing and the Correctional 
Administration Wing 

15.1. The demand for amalgamation of cadres of the Backward Class Welfare Wing 
and the Correctional Administration Wing is based more on the consideration of promo¬ 
tion prospects than on that of securing administrative efficiency. It is necessary first to 
impart intensive training to the untrained personnel already in service and think of com¬ 
bining the cadres of the two wings only after an adequate number of trained persons 
is available. In the meanwhile the Class TII ministerial service posts in these two wings 
as well as the wing for the Handicapped be made inter-changeable. (15.8). 

in. Wing for the Physically Handicapped 

15.2. The Physically Handicapped Wing cannot at any stage be integrated with either 
the Backward Class Wing or the Correctional Wing. (15.9). 
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15.3. The work relating to the physically handicapped involves both medical treatment 
as well as education and rehabilitation. Once the stage of active medical treatment is 
over, the accent has necessarily to be on the education and rehabilitation of the handicapped 
persons. Since these latter functions fall within the domain of Social Welfare there is 
no need to transfer the subject from the Social Welfare Department. (.15.10). 

IV. Recruitment and Training 

15.4. Non-availability ot trained personnel and inadequacy of training programmes 
have been affecting the Plan targets and the opening of several institutions for the physically 
handicapped had to be deferred for want of qualified persons. To avoid recurrence of 
such instances proper recruitment rules should be framed for each post and a bold pro¬ 
gramme of in-service training for the untrained personnel undertaken. (15.11). 

15.5. Training should be made compulsory for all those below the age of 45. While 
giving promotions the training received by the officers should be given due weight. It will 
be necessary to ensure that a person gains experience in the wing in which he will be 
ultimately promoted. (15.12). 

V. Programme Concerning Women’s Welfare 

15.6. A separate unit dealing with women’s welfare headed by a Lady Officer is 
necessary. A suitable number of lady inspectors may be attached to this unit. To begin 
with, besides the lady officer in charge of the unit, who may be an Assistant Director, 
there may be two lady inspectors each jn Bombay and Poona regions and one each in 
Nagpur and Aurangabad regions and one lady inspector in the headquarters office. 
(15.13). 

VI. The Department and the Voluntary Social Welfare Organisations 

15.7. The following steps need to be taken to achieve better co-ordination with 
voluntary social welfare organisations : 

(1) In collaboration with the State Social Welfare Board, the Department should 
compile a directory of all the Welfare Organisations in Maharashtra. 

(2) The Committee is not in favour of compulsory registration of voluntary 
welfare organisations for the purpose of preparation and maintenance of the directory. 
Registration may be confined to those organisations which ask for Government help. 

(3) It would be useful if conferences of agencies in specific fields of Social Welfare 
are periodically organised. 

(4) The Department may publish a periodical bulletin which would serve as the 
clearing house of information. 

(5) Minimum standards of welfare services, equipment, premises, training and 
qualifications of personnel should be laid down. 

(6) The administration should not seek to control the Social Welfare activities of 
non-official agencies along rigid lines but should be content with giving direction and 
encouragement and regulating along certain broad lines. (15.14). 

CHAPTER 16-PUBLIC WORKS 
II. Organisafion 

16.1. The existing Secretariat set-up in all the departments, except the Irrigation and 
Power Department and the Buildings and Communications Department, is based on the 
principle of separation of the heads of executive departments from the Secretariat. The 
set-up in these two Departments in which the Chief Engineers’ Offices coalesce with the 
Secretariat is inherited from the Public Works Department of the former Bombay State. 
(16.7). 

16.2. The Administrative Enquiry Committee, 1948, examined the question of the 
appointment of heads of departments and technical or professional officers as Secretaries 
to Government and came to the conclusion that all Secretaries including the Secretary, 
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P. W. D. should be drawn from the Indian Civil or the Administrative Service and that in 
the case of the P. W. D., the post of Chief Engineer should be separate from that of 
the Secretary. The recommendation was accepted by Government. Though the Committee 
did not consider specifically the question of the location of the offices of the Chief 
Engineers within the Secretariat, it is evident from their observations that they intended 
the Chief Engineers to devote themselves exclusively to the supervision of field work. 
(16.8). 

16.3. The salient feature of the existing organisation at Headquarters is that 
a majority of Chief Engineers have functional jurisdiction over the whole State. In the 
field organisation, however, there is not the same clear-cut distinction of functions. Many 
of the Superintending Engineers and Executive Engineers hold composite charges. (16.9). 

16.4. The main advantage of the existing system of location of the offices of Chief 
Engineers in the Secretariat is that the presence of the highest technical officers within the 
Secretariat facilitates speedy decisions being taken at the Government level on technical 
proposals, obviating correspondence which would otherwise have been necessary. (16.10). 

16.5. The existing system, however, suffers from the following drawbacks : 

(/) Non-technical scrutiny of proposals submitted by technical officers is often not 
applied until the proposals come to the Secretary, at whose level the scrutiny cannot 
of necessity be sufficiently detailed, (ii) Being tied up with their work at the Secretariat, 
the Chief Engineers are not able to supervise the execution of work in the field to 
the extent desired. There is need for a careful watch on the progress of execution so 
as to secure timely completion of works, (iii) Under the existing system, no Chief 
Engineer is in a position to report on the progress of works in a particular region. 
Whenever a regional review has to be taken, it becomes necessary to consult all the 
Chief Engineers, (iv) Many of the Superintending Engineers and Executive Engineers 
are looking after works for which they are answerable to more than one Chief 
Engineer. As Chief Engineers cannot possibly know all the officers all over the 
State, Government in most cases does not get a fair and a detailed appraisal of the 
work of the officers. Proposals regarding appointments and promotions have also 
to be handled by a conference of Chief Engineers. This has introduced needless 
complexity in personnel administration. 

The Committee has examined the view that the functional distribution of work among 
the Chief Engineers at the State level allows for a measure of specialisation at the highest 
technical level. The Committee considers that in view of their long and varied experience, 
it should be possible for the Chief Engineers to direct activities of different types without 
much difficulty; the required degree of uniformity can be secured by proper co-ordination 
at the Secretariat level. (16.11). 

16.6. The Committee recognizes that there are two main requirements of the Secretariat 
Departments relating to Public Works which must be kept in view. One is the need for 
making technical advice available at the highest level where policies are made. The other 
stems from the need to make the fullest use of the professional experience of the Chief 
Engineers. 

The Committee considers that the most appropriate pattern for the two Departments 
is to have only one Chief Engineer in the Buildings and Communications Department 
and one, or at the most two, in the Irrigation and Power Department, who will be given 
Secretariat status and entrusted with the functions of giving advice to the Secretary and 
the Minister on the technical aspects of the proposals, as well as with the processing of 
these proposals in consultation with the other departments. They would also be assisted 
by a few junior technical officers with appropriate Secretariat status. The other Chief 
Engineers will be in charge of ( a ) projects or groups of projects or (b) territorial charges. 
They will be inter-changeable with the Chief Engineers in the Secretariat. The two 
Departments should be organised on these lines and their further expansion regulated 
accordingly. (16.12). 
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16.7. A review of the set-up of the Public Works Department was carried out by 
Shri K. V. Joglekar, the then Superintending Engineer, in 1958. As the scale of operations 
increases, it is necessary to have such reviews of organisation every few years. A detailed 
examination of the work-load and staff requirements should be carried out and necessary 
changes made from time to time by the administrative Department in consultation with 
the Finance Department. (16.13). 

16.8. The Buildings and Communications Department needs the services of an Engi¬ 
neering Geologist for certifying the rock exposed in the course of construction of major 
road projects across rivers, as acceptable for laying the foundations of piers. An 
Engineering Geologist should, therefore, be appointed in the Department as a part of 
its regular establishment. If necessary, the services of an experienced geologist from the 
Geological Survey of India may be obtained on deputation. (16.14). 

III. Sanction and Execution of Works 

16.9. At present, technical sanction to a component part of a project can be given 
only by the authority competent to accord technical sanction to the project as a whole 
(e.g., by the Chief Engineer in the case of projects costing over Rs. 5 lakhs). Though 
there is provision that technical sanction to the component parts can be given by Superin¬ 
tending Engineers and Executive Engineers to the extent of the delegated powers in the 
case of a project which has been accorded administrative approval as well as overall 
technical sanction by competent authority, this provision is found to be of no help in 
practice as the power cannot be exercised unless the overall technical sanction already 
exists. Such overall sanction is not practicable when a project involves major components 
such as a storage, a system of canals, etc. The existing rules should, therefore, be revised 
on the lines indicated in paragraph 16.15 so as to permit the officers in charge of the 
execution of component parts of an administratively approved project to accord technical 
sanction to such parts under the general powers delegated to them. (16.15). 

16.10. The Committee was informed that it takes at least six to seven years for plans 
and estimates of municipal water supply and drainage schemes to be finally, approved by 
Government in the Urban Development, Public Health and Housing Department and 
technically sanctioned by the competent officers of the Public Health Engineering Organisa¬ 
tion of the Irrigation and Power Department. In order to curtail the existing procedure, 
changes recommended in paragraph 16.16 should be made therein. (16.16). 

16.11. The Executive Engineer’s power to start work departmentally should be raised 
to Rs. 25,000 and he should also be allowed to give work to a piece-work contractor up 
to a maximum of Rs. 75,000 instead of Rs. 25,000 as at present. (16.17). 

16.12. It is necessary to recognise the need for special procedure in situations in 

which certain works have to be carried out on an emergency basis and to relax the 
normal rules on the lines indicated in paragraph 16.18. (16.18). 

16.13. The existing mechanical sub-division in the Buildings and Communications 
Department should be strengthened by starting mobile workshops to look after the normal 
and periodical repairs to the machinery consisting of road rollers, compressors, crushers, 
etc. which generally lie scattered all over the region. Major repairs to such machinery 
should be entrusted to the regional work-shops under the Irrigation and Power Department. 
The repair facilities available at these workshops and at the mobile workshops should be 
open for the use of the Buildings and Communications Department, the Public Health 
Department as well as Zilla Parishads. The establishment of workshops should not be on 
the established Public Works Department pattern as at present but should be modelled on 
the pattern of the State Transport workshop at Dapuri or similar mechanical workshop 
of comparable nature and size. Early steps should also be taken to strengthen the staff 
of Inspectors of Boiiers for the inspection of steam road rollers, as these are not utilized 
for considerable periods at present owing to the delay in inspection. (16.19). 

16.14. The Committee was informed that contractors are unwilling to take Govern¬ 
ment machinery, including heavy earth-moving equipment, on hire, as they find the terms 
relating to hire’charges, security deposit, etc., harsh. The idle time in the case of heavy 
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machinery is estimated to run upto 50 to 60 per cent hours. The Committee recommends 
the setting up of a Study Group to examine the terms, rates and conditions of hire in the 
light of market conditions and to suggest ways for the more efficient utilization and proper 
maintenance of the machinery. (16.20). 

IV. Budget Provision 

16.15. The adequacy of the maintenance grant for the maintenance of irrigation 
canals should be re-examined on the basis of the available data and full provision made 
for proper maintenance, as the existing rates of maintenance sanctioned in 1958 have been 
found to be inadequate. The system of measurement of irrigation water by meters is 
not being followed satisfactorily at present as the water meters have gone into disuse. 
Now that water meters are manufactured in India, it should be possible to procure them 
and to get their spare parts more easily so as to keep meters in repair in a systematic 
manner. The system of measurement by meter should be revived. (16.21). 

16.16. The land drainage schemes executed so far are observed to be precariously 
maintained, as the cost of maintenance is met from the normal canal maintenance grant 
which itself is inadequate for the maintenance of canals. A separate grant should, there¬ 
fore, be provided in the budget for land drainage schemes. (16.22). 

16.17. At present local officers postpone the payment of municipal taxes, which they 
have to pay out of the maintenance grants for buildings and spend the major part of 
the grant on ‘ engineering maintenance ’. Urgent instructions should be issued to all officers 
concerned to make prompt payment of municipal taxes. If necessary, additional funds 
should be provided for this purpose. (16.23). 

V. Contracts 

16.18. The registration of contractors of A. B and B-l categories and transfer to 
them from C category should be done by the Chief Engineer, instead of by Government 
as at present. The Chief Engineer’s powers of registration of C Class contractors should 
also be delegated to a panel of three Superintending Engineers nominated by Government. 
While registering contractors in category A, the types of work in which they have 
specialised should be specified. Such specialisation should be treated as an additional 
qualification in favour of the tenderer, though there should be no attempt to restrict the 
competition only to those who are specialised in the particular line. In view of the large 
magnitude of the projects which are now being undertaken, there should be another class 
of contractors above class A. for handling major works. When this highest class is 
created, the lower limit of Rs. 20 lakhs for A Class contractors should be raised to Rs. 60 
or 75 lakhs. (16.24). 

CHAPTER 17—PRINTING AND STATIONERY AND STORES PURCHASE 

I. Printing and Stationery 

17.1. Government presses in the State have been working under considerable strain 
owing to the increasing demands made on their resources by the various Departments. 
The increase in work-load has led to the demand for expansion in printing capacity. (17.7). 

17.2. There is no obligation on the administrative Departments to exercise restraint 
on the demands made by them. There is a tendency to rush to the press with almost 
everything as ‘ urgent ’. The existing arrangements are unsatisfactory both from the point 
of view of the most efficient and economical utilization of existing printing capacity and 
the requirements of the administration to get really important material printed in time 
(17.8). 

17.3. The Printing Department should charge all other Departments for printing work, 
excluding routine items like the printing of forms, the Government Gazette, Government 
Resolutions, etc. The steps indicated in paragraph 17.12 should be taken for this purpose. 

(17.10-17.12). 
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17.4. For doing printing work, it is necessary that the capacity of the Government 
printing presses is first utilised to the maximum before resort is had to private presses. 
Where the presses are unable to carry out the work within the time stipulated by the 
Department, it should be the responsibility of the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery to arrange for the printing to be done through private presses. (17.14). 

17.5. The Committee supports the suggestion for expansion of printing capacity to 
meet the additional work-load on account of the printing of text-books, if the existing 
capacity proves inadequate after all the measures suggested herein are carried out. 
(17.15). 

17.6. Local officers should be delegated the power to incur expenditure on printing 
at private presses upto a specified financial limit. (17.16). 

17.7. The distribution of printed material should, as a rule, be done by Government 
presses. However, the list of persons to whom the printed material should be distributed 
should be determined by the administrative department itself. (17.17). 

17.8. A post of Costing Officer should be created at the Government presses. (17.18). 

17.9. Articles of stationery, the annual consumption of which all over the State or 
in each stationery depot is less than Rs. 1,000, should be deleted from the list of standard 
stationery items and should be purchased locally by Government offices. (17.19). 

17.10. The Manager of Publications should strive to popularise the sale of Govern¬ 
ment publications in various ways as indicated in paragraph 17.20. (17.20). 

17.11. In the mofussil, there should be much greater decentralisation in the disposal 
of waste paper, which should be organised on a taluka-wise basis. (17.21). 

II. Stores Purchase 

17.12. With the increase in the development activities of the various departments 
the requirements of stores and machinery on Government account have registered a sharp 
increase. The 'importance of making purchases of the right quality, in good time and 
with a due sense of economy and fairness to all concerned is a matter of growing concern 
to Government. (17.27). 

17.13. There is a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the performance of the Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation especially on the part of officers in charge of development 
schemes for which purchases are required to be made urgently, on a large scale and for 
a variety of items some of which are of a specialised nature. (17.28). 

17.14. The indenting Departments should try and as far as possible give the Central 
Stores Purchase Organisation a forecast of their annual requirements with full specifications 
and estimates of monthly requirements, wherever appropriate, to enable the latter to fix 
rate contracts for a whole year. [17.28(1)). 

17.15. The existing orders regarding acceptance of indents should be modified so 
as to vest the decision as to whether any particular indent should be accepted after 
31st December in the Secretary of the administrative department, who would no doubt 
exercise the power with due discretion. [17.28(2)]. 

17.16. The Central Purchasing Officer should be allowed to place a repeat order at 
his discretion within six months from the date of placing the first order, for a further 
quantity upto 200 per cent (instead of 100 per cent at present) without any reservation. 
[17.28(3)]. 

17.17. To deal with cases where the Central Stores Purchase Organisation fails to 
obtain response in spite of repeated public tender enquiries for an article, a procedure 
should be laid down, with due safeguards, whereby the Central Stores Purchase Organisa¬ 
tion should make the purchases without inviting tenders in association with an appropriate 
committee. [17.28(4)]. 

17.18. The Liaison Officer appointed by the indenting department should be an 
officer of a sufficiently high calibre and status and should remain in touch with the Head 
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of the Department and if necessary, the Secretary of the administrative department. 
[17.28(5)]. ( 

17.19. The limit for direct purchase of article by an indentor without reference to 
the Central Stores Purchase Organisation should be raised from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 
per item per year. [17.28(6)]. 

17.20. In urgent cases, the Heads of Departments (not Heads of Offices) should be 
delegated the power to effect direct purchases upto Rs. 10,000 a year or 5 per cent 
of the relative sanctioned budget, whichever is higher, subject to certain conditions. 
[17.28(7)]. 

17.21. In order to instil a greater sense of urgency in the Central Stores Purchase 
Organisation the indenting departments which are already associated closely with the 
acceptance of tenders should be made parties to the contract and should also be associated 
with securing the compliance of the tenders after the tenders have been accepted by the 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation. [17.28(8)]. 

17.22. Special difficulties are being experienced in obtaining supplies of items which 
are required to be purchased against the rate contracts fixed by the Director-General of 
Supplies and Disposals, Government of India. The Committee does not favour permitting 
such purchases direct as a matter of course. In special cases where it is evident that 
the progress of work is likely to be inordinately delayed, the departments concerned may 
be permitted to make direct purchases after inviting tenders in consultation with an 
appropriate committee to be set up for the purpose. In ordinary cases of failure of 
such supplies, the alternative of prescribing a penalty clause would appear ta be the 
more appropriate remedy. This will have to be considered at the national level and 
should, therefore, be taken up with the Government of India. [17.28(9)]. 

CHAPTER 18—MISCELLANEOUS. 

I. Mineral Administration 

18.1. The figures of mining and quarry income for the years 1959-60 to 1964-65 
submitted by the Director of Geology and Mining show large variations in the income 
realised from year to year, indicating that the minerals administration is not carried out 
systematically enough. (18.6). 

18.2. (1) The mining work in Nagpur) and Ratnagiri districts which is of a sub¬ 
stantial volume may be taken over by the Director of Geology and Mining as an ex¬ 
perimental measure. For handling this work a post of a Mining Officer (in the grade 
cf Assistant Geologist, Class II) may be created for each of these two districts. The 
Mining Officer should continue to sit in the Collector’s office and should work in close 
co-operation with him and under his overall supervision and guidance. 

(2) In the districts of Yeotmal, Chanda, Kolaba and Kolhapur, the Collectors should 
be enjoined to use the special staff for the work of Geology and Mining Department 
only. The Aval Karkun may be replaced by a Geological Assistant who should be 
recruited by the Director of Geolog> and Mining and should be placed on a common 
cadre and then posted for duty in the Collector’ offices. 

(3) In the remaining districts a small nucleus needs to be created for organising 
work in connection with minor minerals on a more systematic footing. In districts like 
Poona, Thana, Nasik, etc. where building activity is going on on a large scale, it may 
be necessary to create posts of geological assistants, one for each district. In other 
districts, a special post of an inspector may be adequate. This staff should work in the 
office of the Collector and should be used exclusively for work in connection with 
mining. (18.7). 

II. Directorate of Publicity 

1§.3. There is a general feeling that the publicity given to Government’s activities 
in the Press is very inadequate. (18.14). 
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18 4. One of the weakest parts of the Publicity Organisation seems to be the 
Departmental Liaison Officers. The Departmental Liaison Officers are frequently trans¬ 
ferred so that they remain in their posts for about five to six months only. These officers 
have very little information regarding the activities of the Departments to which they 
are accredited. 

The Departmental Liaison Officers should be given a detailed briefing before they 
take up their appointments. The Regional level officers of the Directorate should also be 
called together and similarly briefed A special training programme should be organised 
for the Departmental Liaison Officers and officers of allied status and duties; the course 
could be handled by the Administrative Staff College in co-operation with the Publicity 
Department. (18.15). 

18.5. There is need for the administrative Departments to develop a greater degree 
of publicity consciousness. The Departmental Liaison Officers should seek the help of 
the Deputy Secretary (O. & M) in each Department in cases of urgency or where any 
difficulty is felt by them. (18.16). 

18.6. The difficulty of obtaining the right type of recurit is common to several 
Departments.. In the case of the Publicity Department, the alternative of obtaining good 
Public Relations Officers on a contract basis may be tried. (18.17). 

18 7. The Director of Publicity should pay special attention, to the planning of the 
publicity programme. If necessary, a senior officer specially designated for the purpose 
may be relieved of a part of his routine duties and entrusted with the work of planning 
the publicity programme. (18.18). 

III. Planning and Evaluation 

18 8. The Planning Section of the Finance Department is in a better position to 
carry out evaluation studies, as it has an overall appreciation of the Plan schemes in 
progress in different Departments. The Committee agrees with the view that the Evalua¬ 
tion Organisation of the State Government should function as a wing or a division of 
the Planning Department and that it should not be located in the Bureau of Statistics. 
There is no duplication involved in the methods and procedures of evaluation at present 
followed in this State. (18.24). 

18.9 It is worthwhile having a few studies of the impact of Plan schemes made by 
universities or outside bodies, as the committee feels that there is much to be gained by 
such an independent investigation from the point of view of objectivity. (18.25). 

18.10. It would be desirable to bring the Block Statistical Assistant into a closer 
relationship with the State Statistical Organisation. The Zilla Parishads may be persuaded 
io accept the arrangement suggested ip. paragraph 18.26. 

A State Statistical Service, the formation of which is said to be under the con¬ 
sideration of Government, will be helpful. (18.26). 

18 11. The co-ordination attempted by the Additional Development Commissioner 
has no't been very effective. It should be the function of the Chief Secretary, in his 
capacity as the Development Commissioner, to resolve speedily inter-departmental and 
inter-sectoral differences. Only he, as the highest officer, can speak with the necessary 
authority and enforce compliance. The post of Additional Development Commissioner 
will be rendered redundant and should be abolished. (18.27). 

18.12. Though there is a certain degree of conflict between the principle of for¬ 
mulating district plans and the laying down of sectoral ceilings and priorities by Govern¬ 
ment, the Committee is satisfied that centra! direction and decisions in regard to sectoral 
ceilings and priorities cannot be avoided. The preparation of the district plans cannot, 
however, be regarded as a waste of effort. These plans are actually found to be 
extremely useful in that they furnish fully worked out schemes suited to local resources 
and conditions, which could be readily included in the final Plan. (18.28). 
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IV. Reorganisation of Executive Departments 


18.13. The scope of the activities entrusted to some departments is too wide. In 
some others, activities which are clearly distinct and which are dealt with by independent 
cadres of officials, are grouped together under a common Head of a Department. 
There are also a few cases in which the Sachivalaya directly deals with offices subordinate 
to the Heads of Departments. (18.29). 

18.14. (1) The Committee recommends the constitution of the Directorate of Employ¬ 
ment into an independent department under the Industries and Labour Department of the 
Sachivalaya. This should not be difficult as the Directorate deals with a group of activities 
which can be clearly distinguished from those of the Labour Department. 

(2) The work of the offices of the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector 
of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances would improve if they are brought in direct 
relationship with the administrative department of the Secretariat. These two Departments 
should work directly under the administrative control of the Industries and Labour 
Department. 

(3) The Registrar of Firms who works under the administrative control of the Finance 
Department should appropriately be under the Industries and Labour Department. (18.30). 

V. The O and M Organisation 


18.15 Some field Departments have separate establishment officers and the O. & M. 
officers are used mainly as spare officers to be put on any emergent work. Such posts 
of O. & M. officers should be abolished and the day to day O. & M. work should be 
entrusted to establishment officers. (18.34). 

18.16. The Work Study Units should be strengthened so that trained work study 
officers can be made available to field Departments for tackling specific jobs. They 
should consist only of highly competent officers, specially trained for the purpose and 
should continue to work under the guidance of an officer in the General Administration 
Department who should be required to pay special attention to the implementation of 
the recommendations of Work Study Teams and enforce compliance within prescribed 
time-limits. (18.35). 

VI. Supervision and Office Procedure 

18.17. Steps should be taken to ensure exercise of proper and effective supervision 
at all levels (18.36). 


18.18. There is considerable scope for speeding up work by eliminating wasteful 
procedures and adoption of improved methods of work, etc. It is 1 for the head of each 
office to organise these matters. The Committee would, howeveT, like to make a few 
specific suggestions : 

(i) All ‘ post ’ or ‘ tapal ’ should be seen atleast by the junior-most officer who 
has power of disposal. 

(») It is desirable to arrange the distribution of work in such a manner that 
responsibility could be definitely fixed. Each person should be generally answerable 
to one immediate superior only. 

(Hi) in departments/offices engaged in quasi-commercial activity, it will be necessary 


to provide for internal audit 

(j V ) Efforts should be made to organise a flow of ideas regarding improved 
practices and methods of work. It would be desirable to offen cash rewards for 
useful suggestions. (18.37). 


VII. Inspection of Offices 

18.19 In most of the older Government Departments a fairly comprehensive system 
of inspections exists already. The system should be extended to all other offices. (18.38). 

18.20. Though the inspection system, where it exists, is satisfactory, the manner in 
which it is used gives cause for concern _ In most cases inspections are done mechanically. 
The inspection notes are often voluminous. Even petty defects are very elaborately 
described. It naturally takes a long time for such lengthy inspection notes to be typed 
and sent down to the inspected office for compliance. (18.39). 
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18.21. Minor defects should not claim too much attention of the inspecting officer. 
Inspection notes should be confined to important points only and these should be further 
discussed with the subordinate officer with a view to giving him guidance for the future 
benefit. (18.40). 

18.22. The present reliance on the inspecting party for preparing the inspection 

notes will have to be reduced to the minimum. The Inspection Report should not be 

a mass of clerical information compiled by office staff but should provide the material 

for constructive suggestions for improvement in office organisation and procedure. 
118.41). _ : I; 

18.23. If certain common errors and defects are noticed in a number of offices, it 

may mean that the errors are not wholly due to human failure; perhaps the relevant 

procedure itself is cumbersome or there is not sufficient understanding of the procedure. 
The solution will often lie in simplifying the procedure or in taking special steps to see 
that the existing procedure is properly understood by all. (18.42). 

18.24. (1) Those of the Collectors’ Offices and Zilla Parishads which are not selected 
for inspection by the Divisional Commissioners in a given year should receive at least 
one unhurried visit in the course of that year. 

(2) fhe responsibility for inspecting Prant Offices and Taluka Offices is that of the 
Collectors and Prant Officers respectively and it is unnecessary to burden the Com¬ 
missioners with too many inspections of offices at these levels. It would be enough if 
the Commissioners inspect two Prant Offices and two Taluka Offices per year. 

(3) Two O. & M visits to Regional Offices of other Departments by the Commissioners 
should be adequate. (18.43). 

VIII. Appointment of Administrative Officers as Heads of Development Departments 

18.25 There are certain departments like those of Co-operation, Social Welfare, 
Industries, Prohibition and Excise, Motor Vehicles and Jails which are headed by officers 
of the Administrative Service. The rational behind the appointment of Administrative 
Service Officers to these posts is that, at the level of heads of departments, administrative 
and managerial functions assume a preponderance over purely technical functions and 
a person well versed in administration is likely to prove better than one who has dealt 
wtih technical problems all along his career. The Committee is, therefore, of the view 
that the existing arrangement is satisfactory. (18.45). 

18.26 In the case of technical development Departments, it is necessary to impart 
administrative training to senior officers. The Committee welcomes the establishment 
of the Administrative Staff College of Maharashtra State which has been conducting the 
requisite type of training courses for the senior officers of these and other Departments. 
(18.46). 

18.27 It may be necessary to appoint an administrative service officer to head 
a technical development department on certain occasions as. for example, when special 
programmes have to be implemented speedily. This should not, however, be the normal 
feature. (18.47). 


IX. Advisory Committees, Boards and Bodies 

18.28. The size of some committees is unduly large. For the effective and successful 
working of a Committee, it is necessary that its size and membership should be compact. 
There is also a need to examine whether certain committees have not outlived their 
usefulness. Some important persons in Government are members on too many com¬ 
mittees. It is desirable that instead of these high officials, their deputies are appointed 
on some of the Committees. (18.49. 18.50, 18.51). 

18.29. Each Department of the Secretariat should undertake a review once in two 
or three years with a view to (a) reducing the size of the Committees (b) discontinuing 
such Committees whose existence is no longer necessary and (c) seeing that busy officials 
are not required to serve on too many Committees, (18.52). 
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X. Periodical Returns and Reports 

18.30. The Committee wishes to emphasise the need for a periodical review of the 
returns called for from all Government offices in the State. (18.53). 

18-31. There are a large number of returns which provide valuable statistical in¬ 
formation of a much wider interest. In respect of such returns an officer from the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics should be associated with the periodical review 
recommended by the Committee. Information that is commonly required should be co¬ 
llected centrally in the Bureau and the Departments may call for only such supplementary 
information as is not available in the Bureau and is not of general interest. (18.5*4). 


XI. Role of Divisional Commissioners 


18.32. In respect of various activities where the work is expected to be done at the 
district level, the Commissioners are kept out of the picture, e.g.. procurement, movement 
and distribution of foodgrains, determination of the targets of Zilla Parishads, etc. The 
Committee feels that in all these and similar matters the Commissioners should be kept 
fully in the picture. (18.55). 


18.33. The centralization of municipal work, at the State level is not in consonance 
of our general approach to administration. The position may be reviewed after two 
years. (18.57). 

CHAPTER 19—REDRESS OF PUBLIC GRIEVANCES 

19.1. As the activities of the Government expand, officers have to be vested with 
more and more discretionary powers. The ordinary citizen is entitled to be satisfied that 
these powers are not arbitrarily exercised. Suspicions of arbitrary use of discretion, unless 
immediately corrected, tend to harden into grievances and undermine public confidence 
in the integrity of administration. And the resulting loss of public confidence tends to 
lower the morale of services and thereby causes a general deterioration in the efficiency of 
administration. (19.1). 

19.2. It is necessary to provide an appropriate machinery which can take immediate 
cognizance of public grievances against any suspicion of improper exercise of discretionary 
powers. (19.2). 

19 3. A large number of administrative acts or omissions complained against involve 
no interpretation of law or rules and are entirely discretionary. It is here that the citizen 
has no means of obtaining redress except by. appealing to a superior administrative 
authority for a departmental review. The manner in which such departmental reviews 
are carried out does not inspire public confidence. (19.3). 

19.4. The Danish system of Ombudsman has demonstrated that an effective means 
for the redress of public grievances against the highest executive authorities in the State 
can be built into a democratic order (19.4). Salient features of tha system are summed. 


(19.5). 

19 5 The Committee has given careful consideration to the adoption of the system 
of Ombudsman in Maharashtra State. Certain practical difficulties may be raised in the 
adoption of the system. These have been examined by the Committee. (19.5). 

19 6 The Committee considers that there is immediate need for the appointment, of 
an Ombudsman in this State on the lines indicated. (19.7). 

19 7 The appointment of an Ombudsman on the lines recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee would have a marked effect on administration. It would provide a ready and 
easily accessible machinery to a small man to get his grievances investigated in a thorough, 
independent and impartial manner. (19.8). 

19 8 The Government has since appointed a Vigilance Commission but its scope <rt 
Jurisdiction is restricted to cases relating to corruption, misconduct, misdemeanour and 
other kinds of malpractices. While the Committee recognises the urgent need for dealing 
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with such cases, it considers that it is also important to provide some machinery for 
dealing with cases of administrative delay, improper exercise of discretionary powers or 
discriminatory treatment not involving any element of corruption. (19.9). 

19.9. The Committee came to the conclusion that it would not be feasible to have 
two authorities of a more or less similar character functioning side by side and dealing 
with different types of complaints. It would, therefore, be best if, instead of appointing 
a separate Ombudsman, the jurisdiction of the Vigilance Commission is extended to cover 
cases of administrative delays, discriminatory treatment and improper exercise of discre¬ 
tionary powers. (19.10). 

19.10. This suggestion, embodied in the Committee’s interim recommendation, was 
not accepted by Government but instead Government appointed O. & M. Officers as 
Vigilance Officers. The Committee feels that the action taken by Government in this 
behalf is not adequate. (19.12). 

19.11. The recommendations of the Administrative Reforms Commission appointed 
by the Government of India are essentially similar to those made by the Committee in 
July, 1964, the only difference being the introduction of two agencies to deal with grie¬ 
vances arising at two different levels. The Committee would again commend those to the 
attention of Government. (19.13). 

19.12. Creation of an Ombudsman to look into public grievances does not absolve 
the normal machinery of the Government from improving its own working so as to 
minimise public grievances. The Ombudsman can only investigate a few cases of serious 
delays. It is the Heads of Secretariat Departments and the Heads of field Departments 
who, with the assistance of their staff officers, must devise ways and means for removing 
the causes of delays. (19.14). 

CHAPTER 20—CONCLUSION 

20.1. At present the personnel engaged in Government work do not always identify 
themselves with the purpose of the system and duties are often discharged without any 
sense of commitment or emotional involvement. The problem thus is one of creating the 
necessary enthusiasm in the minds of the Government servants at all levels. For this 
purpose the human element in administration must receive special attention. The attitude 
of merely issuing orders must give way to one of mutual understanding and group work. 
(20.2 and 20.3). 

20.2. It is commonly noticed that recommendations of Committees are often rendered 
ineffective owing to the delay in their implementation. Keeping this problem in view, 
the Committee had appointed Ministers and senior officers of the Departments concerned 
on the various Panels set up by it. Certain types of recommendations made by the Panels 
w'hich could be implemented by the Departments straightway were forwarded to the 
administrative departments concerned for implementation. Action on some of the recom¬ 
mendations was therefore taken. (20.4). 

20.3. The procedure adopted by Government for processing the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations is that they are considered by the Secretaries in the first instance and there¬ 
after by the Cabinet. Many of the recommendations which have been accepted by the 
Cabinet have not yet been implemented by the Departments concerned. There has also 
been delay in the submission of some of the Interim Reports to the Cabinet. If imple¬ 
mentation is left to the normal processes of administration, it might take years before all 
the accepted recommendations are put into effect. (20.5). 

20.4. The implementation of the Committee’s recommendations should be made the 
responsibility of the Secretary to the Council of Ministers, viz., the Chief .Secretary, who 
may be given the assistance of a senior officer to enable him to discharge his responsibility 
adequately. The Chief Secretary may report to a Cabinet sub-committee every six months 
the action taken on our recommendations. In order to preserve continuity, the Chairman 
of this Committee should also be the Chairman of the Cabinet sub-committee. (20.6). 



